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INDIA. 


BY PROFESSOR FDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


REMINISCENCES OF STOPPING-PLACES DURING A RECENT 
FOURNEY ACROSS THE PENINSULA. 


PART FIRST. 


BOMBAY FROM THE EAST. 


yi sojourning in Calcutta, not very 
long ago, the writer was engaged by an 
American house to make an extended tour 
through India to ascertain what inducement 
the country offered for trade. The principals 
in the contract desired particularly to know 
what field there was on the peninsula for 
American enterprise, and what demand, if 
any, existed for American commodities. 
The fulfillment of this compact made it nec- 
essary to travel from place to place through 
the northwestern provinces of Bengal and 
across to Bombay. He had, while so engag- 
ed, ample opportunitics to examine places of 
interest; and, though he had no thought of 
publishing any account of this journey, he 
made notes of some of the most striking 
events and scenes. He has been induced to 


13 


re-write, for the benefit of the reader, some of 
these, choosing those which he deems of suf- 
ficient interest to justify the publication, and 
has found that the task of gleaning from his 
diary suitable facts for that purpose is by no 
means easy. For it is difficult to find any- 
thing to relate which is not already known to 
the reader, of this home of fanatics and relig- 
ious mendicants. 
It was near the end of the dry season, 
when the river was low; and, consequently, 
reparations were made for proceeding over- 
and after ascending the Ganges as far as the 
flat-bottomed, side-wheel steamers of the 
country could go. These vessels are capable 
of taking from two to three hundred tons of 
cargo, draw, when laden, only twenty-two 
inches of water, and can be turned in their 
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own length. Thence the journey was con- 
tinued on horses and elephants and by rail, 
the nights being passed, when overtaken by 
darkness, in bungalows which are numerous 
on the road at moderate prices. These por- 
tions of the trip will not be dwelt upon, as 
the object of this paper is to convey the im- 
pressions made upon the writer’s mind b 
the chief places of interest he visited ; ok 
if they will serve no other purpose, they will 
enable the reader to compare them with those 
of others, which he may have read. 
The ascent of the Ganges ended at Alla- 
habad. On the way up the principal stop- 
ages made were at Rajmahal Bhagulpore, 
ongnyr, Patna and Benares. From Alla- 
habad a détour was made to Cawnpoor and 
Lucknow ; and, returning to Cawnpoor, their 
journey was continued to Agra and thence 
through the districts of Jeypoor, Odeypoor, 
Rewacaunta, Candeish, the northeastern por- 
tion of Aurungabad, and, after going through 
a pass in the Western Ghauts, acrose Con- 
can to Bombay. In returning, the same 
route was followed to Agra, whence the road 
was taken to Delhi. From this place an ex- 
cursion was made to Simia, after which the 
writer returned to Agra and thence to Alla- 
habad and Calcutta, as he had come. He 


now proposes to place before you pen pict- 
ures of a few of the principal places visited 
on this journey, which was’ replete with 


pleasure and instruction. 

The name of no city in India, perhaps, is 
more familiar than that of Delhi; but, be- 
yona a confused idea of mosques, minarets 
and temples, comparatively little knowledge 
of it exists in the minds of the general public 
in this country. Hence the following rapid- 
ly drawn sketch of this noted city will doubt- 
less be acceptable, and, at the same time, of 
sufficient interest to be studied with the e 
of a connoisseur. It is the chief city of the 
district of the same name, of which it may be 
well to say a word by way of introduction. 
It (the district) is under the jurisdiction of 
the lieutenant governor of the northwestern 
provinces and its boundaries are the district 
of Panneeput on the north; the River Jum- 
na on the east, dividing it from the districts 
of Meerut and Boolunshuhur ; the district of 
Goorgaon on the south; and the petty native 
states of Buhardoorgurh and Jhujur on the 
west. Its areaissix hundred and two square 
miles. 

It is an arid region with a sandy and stony 
soil, the cultivation of which taxes the inge- 
buity of the natives to the utmost, and neces- 
sitates irrigation by artificial means. The 
principal alimentary crops are wheat, barley 
and pulse. Water must be procured from 
wells, which have to be dug to great depths. 
Happily, an abundant supply trom a more ac- 
cessible source has been rendered available 
to a considerable portion of the district. 


The celebrated aqueduct which Feroz Shah, 
King of Delhi, constructed in A, p. 1356, and 
which diverges from the Jumna at the very 
spot where this river issues from the moun- 
tains and extends in a westerly direction to 
the royal hunting grounds of Hansi and Hes- 
sar, eighty miles from its commencement. 
Ali Mardan Khan, a Persian nobleman oi 
great eminence, constructed acanal from that 
of Feroz Shah, which, after traversing the 
district in a southerly direction, joins the 
Jumna at the city of Delhi. It was a noble 
work, giving fertility to a large tract, which, 
until then, had been barren, and furnishing 
the inhabitants with the only drinkable water 
within theirreach. Owing to indolence, neg- 
lect and the devastation of intestine war, this 
work fell in disrepair and became useless; 
but it was re-opened by the British govern- 
ment in 1820, to the great joy of the inhabi- 
tants, who went out in jubilee to meet its 
stream, throwing flowers, ghee and other 
things into the water, and calling down all 
manner of blessings on the British govern- 
ment. The sapply of water derived from 
this aqueduct enables the inhabitants of a 
large tract of country to have resource to ir- 
rigation and thus render the soil productive. 
The population of the district is, in round 
numbers, 435,000. Hindus greatly prepond- 
erate, being about eight to three of “¥ the 
other classes. But in the city of Delhi, long 
the seat of a Mohammedan monarchy, the 
proportion of Mussulmen nearly equals that 
of the Hindus. 

This city, for the many years during which 
it was the capital of the Patan and Mogul 
empires, was of great splendor. It is situ- 
ated on the banks of a branch of the Jumna ; 
and, during the era of its grtatness, it is said 
to have occupied a space of twenty miles 
around, Its greatest extent is still attested 
by the ruins which cover a vast surface. 

he inhabited part of the present city is 
about seven miles in circuit. It is seated on 
a range of rocky hills and is surrounded by 
an embattled wall, which the English have 
put in repair and strengthened with bastions, 
a moat and a regular glacis, It has seven 
gates in addition to those on the river front, 
namely, the Lahore gate, Ajmeer gate, Tur- 
koman gate, Delhi gate, Molun gate, Cabul 
gate and Cashmere gate, all built of free- 
stone. The houses within the walls are, 
many of them, large and high. The streets 
in general are narrow, excepting two, —the 
first, aren § from the palace to the Delhi 
gate, which has an aqueduct along its who'e 
extent; and the second from the palace to the 
Lahore gate. These are really wide, hand- 
some, and, for an Asiatic city, remarkably 
clean, The breadth ofthe first is more than 
one hundred feet, and is called Chandnee 
Chokee or Silversmiths’ Street, though few 
of the present residents belong to that craft. 
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The city contains a great number of mosques, 
with tall minarets and gilded domes, and the 
remains of many splendid palaces, which 
had belonged to the great omrahs of the em 
pire. Thev are all surrounded with high 
walls and occupy a considerable space of 
ground, as they comprehend gardens, baths, 
stables for all sorts of animals and music gal- 
leries. Above all is seen the imperial pal- 
ace, a very high and extensive cluster of tow- 
ers and battlements. It was built by Shah 
Jehan on the west bank of the Jumna and is 
surrounded by an embattled wall, sixty feet 
high, of red granite, with small towers and 
two noble gateways, each of which is defend- 
ed by an outer barbican of the same material, 
though of less height; and the whole is sur- 
rounded by a wide moat. It is a place of no 
strength, but is one of the noblest of kingly 
residences, surpassing the Kremlin, and 

ual, in the durability of its materials, to 

indsor. On the opposite bank of the river 
is the fortress of Selimghur, now in ruins. 
The gardens of Shalimar, which were laid 
out by the emperor Shah Jehan, and cost, it 
is said, one million sterling, like his other 
works, are now in runs. They were sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, and were about a 
mile in circumference. Many fine mosques 
still exist in ar repair, the chief of which are 
the Jumna Musjeed and the Kala Musjeed. 
The former is advantageously elevated ona 


small rocky eminence to the ful! height of 


the surrounding houses. It was begun by 
Shah Jehan in the fourth year of his reign, 
and finished in the tenth, In front it has a 
large square court surrounded by a cloister, 
open on both sides. It is paved with granite, 
inlaid with marble, and commands a view of 
the whole city. In the centre there is a 
great marble reservoir of water, with some 
small fountains supplied by machinery from 
the canal. On its west side, and rising at an- 
other flight of steps, is the mosque itself, 
which is entered by three Gothic arches, 
surmounted by three domes of white marble. 
It has at each end a very high minaret. Its 
ornaments are less florid and the building 
less picturesque than the splendid groups of 
the Imambara and its accompaniments at 
Lucknow; but the situation is far more com- 
manding. Its size, solidity and rich material 
impress more than anything else of the sort 
in India. Itis kept in excellent repair by 
the British government, a grant having been 
made for that purpose. 

The Kala Musjeed is small and chiefly 
worthy of not%€e from its plainness, solidity 
and great antiquity, being a work of the first 
Patan conquero’s in the times of primitive 
Mussulman simplicity. 

Not far from the palace is the pretty little 
mosque of Roshun ud Dowlah with its three 

ilt domes, on the porch of which, it is said, 
adir Shah sat to witness the massacre of 


the unfortunate inhabitants py his licentious 
soldiery. Agate, leading to a bazaar near it, 
retains the name of Coonis Duwasu or the 
slaughter gate. 

There are besides about forty other 
mosques of inferior size. 

Several of the tombs of the imperial family 
have the most splendid architectural orna- 
ments. That of Humaioon, the second of 
the Mogul dynsaty which reigned in Hindu-° 
stan, is a noble building of granite, ialaid 
with marble in a very simple style of archi- 
tecture. It is surrounded by a large garden 
with terraces and fountains, and the garden 
itself is surrounded by an embattled wall 
with towers, four gateways and a cloister 
within, all the way round. In the centre of 
the square is a platform of about twenty feet 
high and two hundred feet square, supported 
by cloisters, and ascended by four great 
tights of granite steps. Above rises the 
tomb, also a square, with alarge dome of 
white marble in its centre. The apartment 
within consists of a circular room, in the 
centre of which lie, under a small raised slab, 
the mortal remains of the prince; and there 
are smaller chambers in the angles where 
other members of his family are interred. 

About a mile westward is another burial- 
ground or collection of tombs and small 
mosques, some of them very beautiful. The 
most remarkable is a little chapel in honor 
of a celebrated Mussulman saint; Nizam ud 
Deen; and, around his shrine, most of the 
deceased members of the present imperial 
family he buried, all in their little inclosures, 
surrounded by very elegant lattice work of 
white marble. From the gate of Agra to 
Humaioon’s tomb is a very awful scene of 
desolation; ruins after ruins. tombs after 
tombs, f ents of brickwork, freestone, 
granite and marble, scattered everywhere 
ovef a soil naturally rocky and barren, with- 
out cultivation except in one or two small 
spots and without a single tree. Among these 
ruins, there is one mass larger than the rest. 
This is the old Patan palace, which was a 
large and solid fortress, in a plain and unorn- 
amented style, and remarkable for a high 
black pillar of cast metal, called Feroz’s 
Walking Stick, a Hindu emblem of Siva, as 
is supposed, concerning which there is a tra- 
dition, that, whilst it stood, the children of 
Brahma were to rule in Idraput, the name of 
the Hindu city which preceded Dethi. The 
vanity of the prediction appeared when the 
country was conquered. The pillar is cov- 
ered with inscriptions mostly in Persian and 
Arabic; but that part of it, which probably 
contains the prophecy, is inscribed with char- 
acters obsolete and unknown, — a sure mark 
of its high antiquity. 

Delhi has fallen Sons its ancient splendor ; 
the palaces of the nobles, which formerly 
gave an air of grandeur to the city, have been 
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for the most part demolished. But as these 
memorials of the resourcesand magnificence 
ef the Mohammedan dynasties of Hindustan 
disappeared, their sites became occupied by 
structures of less pretension, but still pos- 
sessing much elegance of architectural de- 
sign ; and, upon the whole, the city has great- 
ly improved. Much attention has been paid 
to its cleanliness ; it is amply supplied with 
water by means of the canal, which diffuses 
constant streams throughout its streets ; and 
the locality is healthy. During the cooler 
months, the frost of the nights is sufficient 
to produce ice, which is carefully removed in 
the morning and deposited for preservation 
in deep pits. 

Among the more modern buildings is the 
Government College, which was founded in 
1792. Itis divided into four departments , — 
English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit. At 
the time of the writer’s sojourn in India, the 
number of students was three hundred and 
thirty-three, of whom two hundred and six 
were Mohammedans, ore hundred and five 
Hindus and twenty-two Christians. There 
is also the palace of the British resident and 


a Protestant church built at a cost of ten 
thousand pounds by the munificence of the 
late Colonel Skinner, a military officer in the 
service of the East-India Company. The 
population of the city 1s in round numbers 
154,000, of whom 76,000 are Hindus and an 
equal number of Mohammedans. 

The rvins which surround the present town 
mark the site cf old Delhi, which was found- 
ed on the ruins cf the still larger Hindu city 
of Idraput toward the west. This city was 
taken by the Mohammedans under Cuttaba- 
deen Khan, who fixed his residence there, 
and, upon succeeding to the throne, made it 
his capital. It was increased and improved 
until, under the Afghan monarchs ,Agra was 
made the capital and continued to be the seat 
of empire till the return of Humaioon from 
Persia in 1554. During the reigns of Akbar 
and Jehangire, Delhi was deserted, but was 
restored to its ancient splendor by the em- 
peror Shan Jehan, who founded the present 
city in 1631, and removed to it many of its 
inhabitants; others soon followed to be near 
the palace and the principal markets ; and, as 
during the disorders of the Mahratta govern- 
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ment, it was unsafe to remain without the 
wails, the old city was entirely abandon- 
ed. After the defeat of the Mogul army at 
Kurnaul in 1739 it was occupied by Nadir 
Shah, the sovereign of Persia. During his 
stay in the city his troops were rashly at- 
tacked by the populace: and Nadir, after 
vainly attempting to restore order, gave di- 
rections for a general military execution, 
which was acted upon with terrible fidelity. 
The dismemberment of the empire of Delhi 
now rapidly proceeded. Ahmed Shah, the 
great Mogul, who had succeeded to the shat- 
tered sovereignty in 1748, was deposed in 
1754 and blinded; and, upon the accession 
of his successor, nothing remained to the 
house of Baber but the decayed metropolis, 
which itself was taken by Ahmed Shah Dor- 
rance in 1756 and again by the Mahrattas in 
1758. The emperor Shah Alum succeeded 
to the titular sovereignty in 1759, and, throw- 
ing himself into the hands of the Mahrattas, 
long suffered neglect and abject poverty. 
Upon the discomfiture of the Mahratta army 
by Lord Lake in 1803, Delhi admitted the 
conquering forces without resistance, and the 
Mogul emperor was taken under the pro- 
tection of the East-India Company. He was 
honorably treated by the English, who as- 
signed him an annual pension of ten, twelve 
and ultimately of fifteen lacs of rupees for 
his subsistence, and rendered him all the out- 
ward homage of royalty, acknowledging 
him as the sovereign of the country, and 
themselves as his tributaries. But the alter- 
ed position of the British in India at length 
rendered it expedient to discountenance the 
further assumption of royal dignity on the 
part of the Mogul dynasty, and an arrange- 
ment with the heir apparent, under which, up- 
on the death of the reigning emperor, the pal- 
ace was to be given up to the British, and the 
members of the royal family removed to oth- 
er residences, was made. The royal allow- 
ances are continued, but the position of the 
head of the family has subsided into that of 
a subject. 

The city was besieged in 1854 by the Mah- 
ratta chief Holkah, commanding an army of 
seventy thousand men, but it maintained a 
gallant and successful defence under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Burn. It has 
an elevation of eight hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and its geographical position 
is latitude 28 dey. 39 min. north, and longi- 
tude 77 deg. 18 min, east. 

Another city, which particularly attracted 
the writcr’s attention, was Lucknow. Be- 
tween Benares and Gaypoor the Goomty 
empties into the Ganges ; and the ascent of 
this tributary was made te this city. A land- 
ing was effected about a mile outside of the 
city ; and it was approached from a position 
elevated above the general height of the 
buildings. It presented, when approached 


from this position, a varied, lively and even 
brilliant prospect, which changed as its out- 
skirts were traversed, The city proper was 
entered where the lower classes reside, and 
the streets consist of mean houses built of 
clay with the filthiest lanes between them 
that one can imagine, They are so narrow 
that the elephant, which the writer rode, 
could not pass very easily. Swarms of beg- 
gars sent up their supplications from every 
corner and the steps of every door, while the 
rest of the dense population were armed from 
head to foot. Grave men, looking like mou/- 
fahs and count'ng their beads, rode in palan- 
quins and were attended by two or three 
sword or buckler lacqueys; and ple of 
more consequence were mounted on ele- 
phants and had each a numerous retinue of 
armed men bearing shields, spears and guns. 
Farther into the city the houses began to im- 
prove, though the streets continued to be 
equally narrow, until the only wide and haud- 
some street, Chinka Bazaar or Chinese Mar- 
ket which has at each end a handsome gate- 
way, was reached. 

This city is the capital of the province of 
Oude and is on the scuth bank of the Goom- 
ty, which is navigable for boats of a common 
size at all seasons of the year. 

At the northwestern extremity of the city 
there is a bridge which is a noble structure 
of stone. Another to the southwest is form- 
ed of boats. A complete iron bridge was, in 
1819, sent out from England in sections ; but 
the death of the ruling prince stayed the 
progress of the undertaking, and it long re- 
mained suspended, in consequence of the re- 
luctance of the new sovereign to complete a 
project commenced by a predecessor. At 
length, after a lapse of about thirty years, it 
was finished and is now a conspicuous orna- 
ment of the city. Lucknow is an ancient 
city and was the residence of the early gov- 
ernors or nabobs of Oude, but was aban- 
doned by Shujah at Dowleh after the battle 
of Buxar. After his death, however, his suc- 
cessor returned to it; and, the bankers and 
men of property having accompanied the 
court, Lucknow became one of the largest 
and richest towns in Hindustan. 

There is, close to the British residence, a 
cluster of mean houses, with some morsels of 
showy architecture. There are many stately 
Khans and some handsome mosques and pa- 
godas scattered in different corners of the 
most wretched alleys; but the most striking 
buildings are the tombs of Nawab Suacdut 
Ali and other princes of the dynasty and the 
imambarah. The latter building consists of 
two courts rising with a steep ascent, one 
above the other. It contains, besides a 
splendid mosque, a cullege for instruction in 
Mohammedan law, apartments for the relig- 
ious establisement maintained here, and a no- 


bie gallery in the midst of which, under a 
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tabernacle of silver, cut glass and precious 
stones, lie buried the remains of its founder, 
Asuph ad Dowlah. The whole is in a very 
noble style of Eastern Gothic and is dis- 
pa ingen by richness and variety, as well 
as by the just proportions and general good 
taste of its principal features. 

Amongst the curiosities in the neighbor- 
hood is Constantia, the residence of the late 
General Martin, who rose from the ranks toa 
high position in the company’s army. His 
house is a large and whimsical building, and 
the grounds are laid out in the worst possible 
taste, displaying in their outline and arrange- 
ment the eccentric genius of the contriver. 
His body is aeposited in a sarcophagus in 
one of the lower apartments. A large share 
of his vast wealth was devoted to charitable 
purposes; and a college, called after the 
founder La Martiniére, preserves his memory 
in the city where his fortune was accumulated 
and his eccentricities indulged. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 300,000; and the writer 
considers it sufficiently crowded to contain 
that number. The traveling distance from 
Calcutta is six hundred and fifty miles, from 
Delhi two hundred and eighty, from Agra two 
hundred and two, and from Benares one hun- 
dred and eighty nine. Its geographical 
tion is latitude 26 deg. 57 min. north, and lon- 
gitude 81 deg. east. 

The long-continued misgovernment of the 
territory of which this place is the capital, 
compelled the British government to assume 
the administration of public affairs. The 
king refused to accede to the proposed con- 
ditions, and was therefore deposed. He is 
now domiciled at Garden Reach, seven miles 
below Calcutta on the banks of the Hoogly, 
where he has the use of a palace with exten- 
sive grounds and enjoys the very liberal al- 
lowance of a Jac and a half of rupees (equal 
to about seventy-five thousand dollars) per 
month, assigned to him for the maintenance 
of himself and harem. 

The anticipations of the writer, when Luck- 
now was left, and the road taken toward 
Cawnpoor and Agra, to proceed from the lat- 
ter place to the western side of the peninsu- 
la, were half realized when he crossed from 
Salsette to the island of Bombay. It was 
pleasant to reach a point where the commodi- 
ties enjoyed in the most enlightened coun- 
tries could be procured, and the sight of the 
old port was most welcome. So pleasant 
was the stay here that the temptation is 
great to attempt more, in the glimpse to be 
placed before the reader of this place, than 
the limits of this sketch will permit. How- 
ever, the best will be done, under the circum- 
stanees, to give him a fair conception of the 
place and its inhabitants. 

The island is in latitude 18 deg. 57 min. 
north, and longitude 72 deg. 53 min. east. 
Its length from north to south is eight miles, 


and its breadth about three. It is separated 
from the mainland by an arm of the sea, and 
forms, in conjunction with the adjacent is- 
lands of Salsette, on the north, and Colaba 
and Old Woman’s Island, on the south, a 
large, commodious and well-sheltered harbor. 
It is separated from the islands on the south 
by a narrow channe!; and these islands have 
been united by causeways which are raised 
above the sea at high water. In the north, 
another canseway with an arched stone 
bridge connects with Salsette, besides a sec- 
ond one which was constructed more recently 
for the purposes of the Great India Peninsu- 
lar Railway. The islands, thus linked to- 
gether, form a continuous breakwater, 
stretching for several miles from north to 
south. Near the southern extremity ol Col- 
aba island stands the lighthouse, a building 
of circular form, rising from the sea to a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet and 
showing light at a distance of twenty-one 
miles. Within the harbor, and about a mile 
from the city of Bombay, is Cross Island, 
northeast of whic’, and ata distance of three 
miles, is Butcher Island. Abreast of the lat- 
ter, but more to the eastward, lies the cele- 
brated island of Elephanta. Caranja Island, 
to the southward of Elephanta, on the east 
side of the harbur and opposite its entrance, 
is of considerable extent, being four miles 
long and nearly two broad. It is. covered 
with woods and has little elevation with the 
exception of two remarkable hills called 
Great and Little Caranja Hills. Besides the 
above there are two small islands, Oondaree 
and Kundaree, lying at the east end of the 
harbor. 

The town of Bombay, within the fort is 
nearly a mile in length, from the Apollo Gate 
to that of the Bazaar, and about a quarter of 
a mile broad in the widest part, from the 
Custom House, across the Green, to Church 
Gate, which is nearly in the centre between 
the Apollo and Bazaar Gates. There are 
likewise two gates toward the sea, with com- 
fnodious wharves and cranes built out from 
each and a landing place forpassengers. Be- 
tween these gates is Bombay Castle, built of 
hard and durable stone, and having the ad- 
vantage, in one of its bastions, of a large res- 
ervoir of water. The fortifications are exten- 
sive, and they have been improved in propor- 
tion as the place has risen in importance 
from its increasing trade. They have re- 
ceived a considerate accession of strength 
from Dungance Hill, which commanded the 
town, ! aving been included within the fort; 
and toward the sea they are extremely strong, 
the harbor being completely commanded by 
—— of batteries plaed one above an- 
other. 

But it must be remembered that the India 
of today is not the India of thirty years ago. 
The first railroad effort of the great East- 
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Indian Railway Company, and ran as far as 
Raneegunge, one hundred and twenty-one 
miles from Calcutta; this morsel of line, 
tapping the neighboring collieries, was open- 
me with great éclat by Lord Dalhousie, and 
up it came all the Mutiny re-enforcements, 


ward progress was in Palaquins. It used to 
be said in those earl dapethas if the Eng- 
lish were then turned out of India, the Grand 
Trunk Road would be the only monument 
they would leave behind ; and this was trae 
until 1854, when the mighty Ganges Canal 
was opened, starting from the Ganges at 
Hurdwar, and rejoining it at Cawnpoor. 


It was a great thing in those days to travel 
to Raneegunge, and there meet the carriages 
which horsed us up tee Grand Trunk Road 
to all parts of the northwest. This was and 
is a metaled road, running up from Calcutta 
to ‘Meerut and Delhi, from which stations on- 


Let us open the map of the current num- 
ber of Newman's Indian Bradshaw, and 
note the marvelous ramifications of railway 
begotten by that mite of one hundred and 
twenty miles. Let us start from Taticorin, 
in the extreme southeast of the peninsu 
and opposite the northern end of Ceylon, a 


travel northward; four hundred and forty- 
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BRIDGE BETWEEN THE PALACE AND SELINGHAM, DELitI. 


three miles will bring us to Madras, three 
hundred and fifty miles to Raichur, and four 
hundred and forty-three miles to capo 
Starting from the western capital in a north- 
easterly direction, six hundred and sixteen 
miles will land us at Jubbulpore, and two 
hundred and thirty-nine miles more at Alla- 
habad, the capital of the Northwest Prov- 
inces. From thence, three hundred and sev- 
enty-eight miles will take us to Gazerabad, 
, Opposite Delhi; and three hundred and thirty- 
five more to Lahore, the capital of the Pun- 
jab; whence two hundred and twenty-four 
miles will land us at Attock, on the left bank 
of the mighty Indus. Thus we have trav- 
ersed three thousand and twenty-eight miles 
of rail at the fair average of twenty miles an 
hour, and have passed over twenty-seven 
degrees of latitude ; and this has only been 
along one svstem of railways in one particu- 
lar direction. We have quite ignored other 
great lines ramitying all over the country, 
but have shown enough to exhibit the mar- 
velous progeny of that little Raneegunge 
line. 
The railways, as a rule, are triumphs of 


engineering skill. Note the great works at 
the Bore and Thull Ghats ; admire the huge 
bridges thrown over mighty rivers, those over 
classic Panchd4b (Punjab — that is, five wa- 
ters) being each of them remarkable speci- 
mens of engineering skill ; the sacred Jumna 
and Ganges are each spanned by two huge 
bridges ; and a third over the latter, at the 
sacred Benares, is to eclipse all the others. 

With the development of railways, the 
postoffice necessarily expands, and now there 
are more than six thousand scattered over 
the length and breadth of the land, not in- 
cluding Ceylon. And so too with the tele- 
graph; but with India, the telegraph pre- 
ceded the rail, and now its wires stretch over 
the whole country like a gigantic web. In 
1855, it was thought a great feat that they 
“stretched to within a few miles of the fatal 
Khyber Pass.” During the late war, they 
not only passed through the historic Kyber, 
but found their terminus at Cabul itself. 


But we have reached our limit and must 
reserve the rest of our article on India for the 
next number. 
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“o ANGUS! DEAR ANGUS! I HAVE BEEN SO UNHAPPY.” THE YOUNG LADY CRIED, AND PUT HER 
WHITE ARMS AROUND MY NECK. 
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PART III. 

MISS KITTY AND THE DIAMOND RING AGAIN APPEAR.—A PROMISE TO 
BE SILENT.— MR. KERBLEWHITE AND HIS HOME.—HOW MR. 
MURDEN SURROUNDED ME WITH PITFALLS. — USE- 

LESS DENIALS.-—- THE FIRST VISION OF 
MY FUTURE WIFE; AND A 
PLEASANT ONE IT IS, 


S Mr. Murden knocked on the door, just light enough to attract the at- 
tention of the people inside, I would have drawn back, but the Chief 

held on to me like a devil-fish. 
“No, no,” he whispered, “none of that. Don’t you dare to attempt it 
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just now. It will be dangerous for you. Beside, it would be of no use. 
You go in first, and give no intimation that Iam near you. 1! will follow, 
as soon as I have overheard a little of your private conversation. Do 
you understand me?” 

“Yes; but it is cruel and cowardly,” I answered. 

“ Not so cowardly as to give a girl a ring that did not belong to you. Ah, 
my lord! Think twice before you speak of mean deeds, and cowardly con- 

duct,” and the Chief snapped his eyes at me. 

The door was opened by a frowsey woman, stout and full-chested, with a 
face that betokened love for bitter beer and rum. She would have spoken, 
but the Chief put his finger on his lips, and motioned her to be silent. She 
looked a little frightened at sight of the officer, but received me with a grim 
smile, just as though I was an old acquaintance, whom she had met quite 
often. 

“ Enter that first apartment on the left,” the Chief whispered. “ Do not 
knock, and do not close the door. You hear me?” 

“I ’opes, Mr. Murden, that there ’s no row ’ere. I 'm an ‘onest vomen if 
there hever vos one,” sniffled the frowsey one, wiping her fat nose with the 
back of her hand. 

“If you speak above a whisper I ‘ll strangle you,” the Chief said. “Go 
to your kitchen, and keep quiet. No harm is intended you, just at present.” 

The woman waddled off, and left us alone in the entry. I delayed follow- 
ing my instructions, for I dreaded what the result would be, and feared it. 

“Go on, my lord. I am waiting for you. Let the girl speak first, if you 
please. I am a little bit curious to hear what she will say,” and he motion- 
ed me toward the apartment. 

He gave me a gentle push, and I opened the door, and entered a pretty 
little chamber, with a neat carpet, lace curtains, and a bed, that was covered 
with a white French quilt, pillow shams over the pillows, and a bouquet of 
fresh flowers on a table, at which was seated a young girl, not more than 
sixteen years of age, dressed in white, with bare arms, and very scant gar- 
ments around a pretty and white pair of shoulders, exposing a bust that 
would have been appreciated by a painter or sculptor. In fact, she was in 
what the French would call decidedly décolleté costume, although I have 
seen much freer exposure of the person ata select ball or party in New 
York or Boston. She was as handsome a picture, as she sat there by the 
table, reading by the light of a student lamp, as I had ever seen, and for a 
moment I did not wonder that my “double ” had surrendered to her charms, 
and even given her the diamond ring, or anything else that she asked for. 
Her auburn hair fell over neck and bust, and revealed a face that was singu- 
larly fair, with the reddest of lips, and teeth that were small and white, 
and wonderful in their evenness and regularity. She looked up from a pa- 
per that she was reading, and, as soon as she saw me, gave a glad cry, and 
sprang toward me with outstretched arms, and a smile of delightful sweet- 
ness over her fresh, pink-and-white face, and there was no paint on it, ei- 
ther. 

“O Angus,” she cried, “I am so glad to see yer ere this hevening. I 
did not expect yer. Yer said that yer did not intend to call. Yer dear, 
naughty boy, to give me such a delightful surprise,” and then, confound her 
impudence, she put her white, well-formed arms around my neck, and pull 
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ed my face down very gently, and kissed me a dozen times on the lips, 
cheeks, and eyes, before 1 recovered my presence of mind, or made an at- 
tempt to resist her glowing welcome, disagreeable as it was to me. 

“ Heavens!” I thought, when I had recovered my breath, “ here is anoth- 
er crank, and the most dangerous one of the lot. What would my dear 
mother say to all of this, if she should know it? ” 

“ Angus,” the little girl said, “yer don’t kiss me as though yer cared for 
me heny more. And yer don’t seem a bit glad to see me. I don’t believe 
yer ‘as given yer chickabidy a thought all day. Now then, one good one. 
That ’s adear. I ’m hawful glad yer ‘as come. I 'se somethin’ to tell yer, 
vot vill surprise yer. That old Murden, the Chief of Police, vos ’ere this 
wery hafternoon, and took away the diamond ring vot yer gives me a few 
days ago. ’E said that there was some mistake about it, and that hall vould 
be hexplained ven the proper time arrived. Vot did the old rat mean, An- 
gus? Yer gave me it, did n’t yer? Hanswer me that, vont yer?” 

“ That 's the very question I want him to answer,” said the deep, quiet 
voice of Mr. Murden, who entered the room just at this moment. 

The girl withdrew her arms from my neck, and fell back, astonished at 
the Chief’s appearance. 

“Yes, Kitty,” Mr. Murden cried, “the old rat is here, and wants that 
question answered. It is an important one for you and this gentleman,” 
and then he smiled, one of his exasperating smiles. 

The girl gazed at me, and then at the Chief, as though she did not exact- 
ly understand his meaning. 

“Look here, Kitty,” Mr. Murden remarked, “I am disposed to be your 
friend, but ] must have straight-forward answers. The law demands it.” 

“ Don’t give me heny of yer sour deer, Mr. Murden,” the girl said, with a 
pout, that was quite pretty, even if it was a little vulgar, and disrespectful to 
the Chief. 

“I am in earnest, Kitty, if ever I was in my life. Pay attention to what I. 
say,” the Chief remarked, quite composedly. 

“All right, old un, go ahead,” she answered, and ands a face at him, 
when she thought that he was not looking at her. 

But he had eyes like a hawk, and noticed it, although he did not display 
any tokens of anger. 

“ Your face is pretty enough, Kitty, without those contortions, which do 
not improve it. Now be serious fora moment. Do you recognize this gen- 
tleman? Be quite careful before you speak.” 

“Do I vot? That ’ere is a big vord, and I can’t swallow it hole, Mr. 

Murden,” 

“ Do you know this gentleman?” 

“ Ah, now yer talks. Vel, I should think I did,” and Kitty laughed quite 
merrily. 

“What is his name?” demanded the Chief, seriously. 

“ Angus, and I loves him,” was the prompt answer. 

“ Never mind the love just now. Try and forget that part of the farce.” 

“TI can’t, and I von’t,” she answered, in a determined tone, and then put 
her arm around my neck, and looked at the Chief triumphantly, as though 
daring him to part us. I would have removed her arm, but did not feel like © 
wounding her pride and devotion, she was so loving and confiding. 
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“You are sure that his name is Angus? and that you have seen him be 
fore?” the Chief asked, and his eyes were looking at me so firmly that I 
could make no sign of dissent. “ You can swear to him?” 

“Swear to "im? Vy,I could jist get up and ‘owl that ’e is ‘im at heny 
time of the day or night. Don’t I know my Angus?” 

Again | felt I was going down hill, as though sliding on an avalanche, and 
that I should land at the bottom a wreck, or else the husband of a lady 
whom I had never seen, cared nothing about, and could not love. 1 thought 
at the time that one state was as bad as the other, and ruin was preferable 
to matrimony. 

“You see that Kitty recognizes you,” the Chief said, with a grim smile. 
“She is not mistaken, for the eyes of a woman in love are sharp, when fixed 
on a young and handsome man.” 

I did not answer, but let him enjoy his triumph as he pleased. I could 
say nothing in my own defence that would have the least effect on his mind, 
or that of the girl. They were determined cranks at best. 

“ Now, Kitty, a few more questions, my good girl, and we are done. 
When did you first meet with Mr. Angus, as you call him?” the Chief 
asked. 

“ At a free-and-heasy on Market Square, two veeks ago. Ve spoke to- 
gether, ‘and ’e stood for the beer, and then walked ‘ome vid me. He jist 
talked beautiful, he did, and I grew wery fond of ’im.” 

“You hear?” the Chief said, nodding to me. 

“Yes, I hear,” I answered despondently. 

“ And you do not desire to ask her any questions?” the Chief demanded, 
now quite radiant. 

“ No,” I said, in a low tone, sad and sick at heart. “ It would be useless, 
I know. You will not believe me.” 

“ Angus,” the young lady said, with a look of deep anxiety on her face, 
“is yer in trouble on my account? Vot does the ¢rafs (police) vant of yer? 
Vy is that old Murden axin’ hall of these ’ere questions for?” 

“ Be quiet, Kitty, and old Murden, as you call him, will explain all things 
in due time. I’m not so very old, Kitty, that you should throw it in my 
face,” showing that the bold, bad man had one weak spot, like the rest of 
mankind, and womankind, likewise, for that matter. 

“Vell, Mr. Murden, I honly spoke a jokin’ like, yer know. But I was so 
fearful of Angus, that I did n’t know vhat I said.” 

“ Your friend is in no danger just at present, Kitty, but his safety depends 
upon your answers, and I need not say that your safety is in some measure 
involved with his own. Now answer me, and be true to yourself. Did Mr. 
Angus give or lend you a diamond ring?” 

“Vy, e puts it on my finger three or four nights ago, and did n’t say 
nothin’ about my returnin’ it. I s’posed ’e give it to me, till you calls this 
wery hafternoon, Mr. Murden, and axed me for it,” and Kitty’s face glowed 
like an innocent girl’s. 

“Is this statement correct?” the Chief asked, and looked at me so fixed- 
ly that I had to drop my eyes, and think for a moment about the trap into 
which I had fallen, through his devilish mixture of cunning and good- 
nature. 

If I denied the story the poor girl was threatened with prison, although I 
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half believed it was a bluff out. The Chief held a strong hand, and would 
not let me see his cards unless I came up to his terms. 

“ Angus, yer know I speaks the livin’ truth, and ‘opes to die if I don’t,” 
Kitty said, as I hesitated. 1 could not break her heart even to save myself. 

*“ Yes, she speaks the truth,” I cried, and then added in an undertone, 
“ And may Heaven forgive me for lying to save a poor girl from prison, for 
some man’s crime.” 

Kitty put up her lips, and kissed me as a reward for my words, while Mr. 
Murden smiled in such an exasperating manner that I wanted to punch his 
head. 

“You put the ring on her finger, did you?” the Chief demanded, and his 
eyes went through and through me. 

“ Yes,” quite boldly this time, for | was becoming desperate, and did not 
care how soon the farce, or tragedy, was concluded. 

“ And you did not request her to return the ring to you since you put it 
on her finger?” persisted the Chief. 

An anxious look from poor Kitty, and a stern one from the Chief. 

“ No,” I stammered, with a guilty look. 

“ You are sure, sir?” 

“ Quite sure,” | answered very softly. 

“Then why did you deny that you gave or loaned the ring to the girl 
when we were on the street ?” 

“Did I do so?” I faltered. 

“ My Angus vould n’t do any such thing,” interrupted Kitty, confident of 
the integrity of the man to whom she was clinging so affectionately. 

“Silence, girl,” said Mr. Murden, in a low, determined tone. ‘Your 
punishment is soon to come, you poor thing.” 

“Perhaps I had forgotten the circumstance,” I cried, grasping at any 
loophole for escape. 

“ You know better, my lord. You know that you have committed a mean, 
contemptible action in giving this poor girl a ring that you had taken from 
the hand of a true and pure lady. Men do not give away diamonds that cost 
a thousand pounds, and forget all about the circumstance, even if they are 
wealthy.” . 

Kitty’s eyes began to glitter, and her face grow pale. Jealousy was tug- 
ging at her heart, to add to my other troubles, which, God knows, were al- 
ready heavy enough for a young man of nineteen to bear. 

“ Vot?” she said, starting back, and sitting down on the bed so suddenly 
that she nearly rolled over on the other side, and thence to the floor. “Do 
yer mean to tell me that there is another voman vot howns that ring?” 

“ Listen to me for a moment, Kitty,” the Chief said. “ If you give way to 
any yelling or temper I swear to you that I will lock you up.” 

* Yer hold willian,” the girl began, but a look from the Chief, as black as 
a thunder-cloud, stopped her. 

“It is useless for you to go off into a tantrum,” the Chief continued ; “so 
let me warn you. Keep quiet, or! ‘ll summon one of my men. This gen- 
tleman and you must part tonight, and never meet again.” 

A moan from Kitty, and a rocking of her body to and fro on the bed. 

“ You do not know who he is. He has concealed his name and position 
in the world from you,” Mr. Murden said. 
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“I love im! I love im! I don’t care if ’e is a sweep, I love ‘im,” moan- 
ed the girl, 

“Don’t be a fool, Kitty, but act like a sensible little woman. , In two 
hours from now this gentleman will be married to the Belle of Australia.” 

“I'd like to scratch ’er hyes out. Oh, ‘ow I 'd like to scratch er,” afd 
then she rolled over in a dead faint, and looked as white as death, but her 
fingers and heels were active even if she was unconscious. 

“You see what ad—d mess you have made of it,” said the Chief, just as 
though I was to blame for all that had occurred. “I should have thought 
you knew better. What do you do when women go off like that? Souse 
them with water? Here's the jug. Now then.” 

But Miss Kitty did not wait for the deluge. She suddenly sat bolt up- 
right, and said in a tone of voice that was quite firm, if not cheerful, — 

“°Old yer ‘and, yer hold willian, and don’t drown me. O Angus, is this 
true?” 

“It is true, Kitty,” the Chief said. “1 never deceived you. He is to be 
married tonight. Hereafter if you should see him on the street, or any- 
where, you must turn away your head, and no longer recognize him. Do 
you hear me?” 

“TI von't,” was the sullen response, and a shower of tears. 

“You will find it for your interest to do so. Money will be given to you 
if you follow my advice,” the Chief promised. 

I wondered where the money was to come from. I was worth just five 
hundred dollars, and that was not a large sum to bribe a girl who had ex- 
pensive tastes. 

“] vont ‘ave ’is money. I ’ll throw it at yer ‘ead if yer hoffers it to me. 
I vant ‘im, and not ‘is money,” and the tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
she tried very hard to suppress her sobs. 

“One more word, Kitty, and then I am done with you,” Mr. Murden said. 
“ This gentleman has wooed you under a common name. He is not for the 
like of you. He is a nobleman, an English lord.” 

“TI don’t care vot ’e is. I should love ’im just as vell if ’e vos no more 
than a common trap.” 

“ We can spare no more time here,” the Chief cried impatiently. “We 
must move along. It is near nine o’clock, and we shall be late.” 

“O Angus, vill yer leave me?” asked Kitty, and stretched out her arms. 

“It is I who force him to go,” said the Chief, in the hope of aiding me. 

Kitty sat for a few minutes with her head cast down, and tears flowing 
freely from her handsome blue eyes. 

“ Must it be so, Angus?” she asked. 

“] shall have toobey Mr. Murden. He has me in his power as well as 
yourself. If I say that I did not give you the ring of my own free will and 
accord, he arrests you for larceny. I have said that I gave it to you, and 
you are safe.” 

“ Right you are,” chirped the Chief; “and now put the ring on your fin- 
ger, where it belongs, and swear by all the saints that it has never left your 
possession, if a certain person should question you on the subject. I ama 
man of truth, and never lie, if the truth is just as available; and, altaough I 
am not overpoweringly enamored of your personal character, my lord, still, 
to save the happiness of a most estimable young lady, I will never mention 
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this matter, and I am sure that you will keep a close mouth, if you know 
when you are well off. As for Kitty ” — 

“Yer et me alone, Mr. Murden,” moaned the girl. “Yer has done mis- 
chief ’nough for one day and night. Yer is always up to some diviltry. I 
‘ates yer!” 

“ As for Kitty here,” resumed the Chief, not noticing the interruption, 
“she will keep as mum as a detective that is not paid to furnish information. 
She Ixnows me, and I can rely on her silence. That ring is a valuable one, 
and a little romance has been connected with it. Look on the inside, my 
lord, and you will see the engraving, ‘ Florence, 16.’ It was a birthday 
present from a father to an only daughter, just one year ago. I need not 
tell you how that father would swash around, and how the young lady would 
tumble, if they knew of this little transaction. Beside, there is a brother, a 
stout fellow, some twenty-five years of age, and he knows how to handle his 
maulies, and to shoot quite well. He is a blood that will stand no nonsense 
when his sister’s name is concerned. Come, my lord. We must go.” 

He slipped the great, blazing diamond on the little finger of my left hand, 
and lightly touched me on the shoulder, and motioned toward the door, as 
though in a hurry to depart. 

Kitty started from the bed, and came toward me, her arms open, and her 
head still down, to hide the tears that flowed from her eyes. 

“T promise hevery thing,” she said, “ if it is for "js ’appiness.” 

“It is, Kitty,” the Chief remarked, more mildly. 

“Let ‘im hanswer me,” the girl cried, and raised her head in a queenly 
manner. “Yer speak, Angus, and hanswer me yerself.” 

“You hear what Mr, Murden says. It may be for my happiness. God 
knows, I don’t. There is some cruel mystery connected with this matter, 
which I am unable to fathom. Good-by, Kitty.” 

I held out my hand. 

“ Give me one last kiss, a good one, and then go,” she cried, and put up 
her white arms. 

“ Don’t you do it,” cried the Chief, with some visible alarm. “A jealous 
woman is like an old man kangaroo. She will scratch the life out of you 
while you think she is surrendering, and about to be good. Keep her at 
arm’s-length.” 

J paid no attention to the warning, but put out my arms, and let the girl 
rest for a moment on my breast. Then I bent my head, and kissed her red 
lips, a long, lingering kiss, and when I had finished I felt her whole weight 
rest on my arm. Poor Kitty had fainted. 

“ Tumble her on the bed,” cried the Chief, “and let us be off before she 
comes to her senses. I ‘ll send the old woman to look after her. Oh, con- 
found it! why can’t women take to love as children do the measles, in light 
doses ; break out for a while, and then recover, and get all ready for anoth- 
er attack, equally as harmless.” 

Instead of bundling the girl on the bed in an unceremonious manner, I 
laid her down with gentleness and reverence, and then bent over and kissed 
her pale lips for the last time. 

“ Well,” muttered the Chief, “ I don't see but that you can kiss a woman 
like other men when you get started. I began to think that you were com- 
ing the Joseph game, for the sake of throwing minute particles of our sandy 
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plains in my eyes. However, I give you my word that I shall say nothing 
of all this at the next house where we have to make a call.” 

He opened the door leading to the entry, suddenly, and there found the 
old woman listening at the keyhole. 

“ thought as much,” Mr. Murden remarked, and, seizing the old female 
by the ear, led her into the room, and pointed to Kitty. “ Look to the girl,” 
he commanded, “and see what you can do for her. Do not let her out of 
the house tonight. You hear me, and understand ?” 

The woman nodded, and rubbed her ear. 

“ Keep your eyes on her all night, and don’t let her slip away. We shall 
have rows enough in a little while without the girl putting in her oar, as she 
might do unless looked after. Remember, I shall have the house watched 
all night, and if you disobey me the worse for you.” 

The Chief motioned for me to pass on, and followed me to the door, 
closed it, and then we stood on the sidewalk. He put the little whistle to 
his lips, and blew a gentle blast. Smithers and Dick emerged from the ob- 
scurity of a dark alley, and came toward us. 

“ Dick, go for a hansom,” Mr. Murden said. “Smithers, find the officer 
on this beat, and tell him to shadow this house all night, and to let no one 
leave it, unless it is a matter of life and death. If Miss Kitty should make 
a move, lock her up until morning, when I will dispose of her.” 

The two officers saluted, and left us to do the bidding of the Chief. 

“ Now, my lord,” said Mr. Murden, “ you may as well brace up, for you 
have a devil of a job before you, and no mistake. All that has passed is 
mere child’s play compared to what you will have to encounter. What are 
your plans?” 

“] have none,” I said. “I shall tell the truth.” 

“ Bosh! how do you intend to account for your absence when you face a 
beautiful girl, dressed for a wedding, and some confoundedly ugly relatives ?” 

“ Deny that I am the Earl of Afton,” I stammered. 

“ My lord, don’t be any greater ass than you can help, or that Providence 
intended you should assume during your minority. That cock won't fight 
here in Melbourne, and you should know it by this time. We Australians 
may not be noble by way of birth, but we are not altogether such blasted fools as 
you would have us believe. Now listen to me, and be attentive. You want 
to live, don’t you? A man with an income of three hundred thousand 
pounds a year, and millions of ready money, lands and castles in Scotland 
and England, does n't want to kick the bucket when he is only nineteen 
years of age, does he?” 

“ No, it does not strike me that he would. I should think he would find 
life very pleasant.” 

“ Well, you pipe that lay, and see where you land. Old Monsieur Aete, 
a fiery Frenchman, who can fence like an angel, will be there.” 

“I should like to see an angel fencing,” I remarked. “It would be an 
angelic sight. Did you ever see an angel?” 

“ Now look here, my lord, don’t you be any funnier than you can help 
just now, because you will want all of your wit, if you have any, to get out 
of the worst scrape that you ever encountered in your life. Come, what 
yarn will you reel off to the old man Kebblewhite, and his amiable daughter, 
her brother, and a dozen old women, who would hang by the neck every 
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man who did not marry at the age of twenty, and dared to look at any other 
woman beside his wife ever after? Let us have your plea, and, if it is con- 
sistent with truth and honor, I ’ll swear to it, for the sake of helping you 
along in the world. I don’t want to lie, I despise a liar from the bottom of 
my heart, but sometimes it is necessary that men should make common 
cause with each other, and thus protect themselves from their mutual ene- 
my, woman, who is bound to get married at all hazards, at all times, and in 
all places, and to be the biggest toad in the puddle, if she can only freeze to 
a male in time, or before a rival girl has a chance. Come, my lord, your 
plea.” 

“If I deny that I am the Earl of Afton, the consequences will be serious, 
you think?” I asked. 

“1 know what they will be. The old Frenchman will spit you on his ra- 
pier, the brother will shoot you down like a dog, old Kebblewhite will bang 
you over the head with a native’s #u//a, and crack your skull, the women 
will go into convulsions, and all the young bloods of Melbourne will take a 
hand, and end your days, if you get through with the relatives with life in 
your body. By the way, are you a good shot?” 

“ Excellent, with pistol or rifle.” 

“Can you fence?” 

“TI ‘ll warrant that I could even hold the Frenchman in check. I have 
had foils in my hands since I was eight years of age. My father gave me 
lessons, and he was a pupil of the best swordsman in France.” 

“ That may be, but, dash it! the nulla would fetch you, unless your skull 
is as thick as boiler iron, and I begin to think that it is. No, no, my lord, 
none of those excellent qualities will save you. You would have to fight 
too many men. Some of them would fetch you. Let me think. Ah, now I 
have a plan.” 

“ What is it?” I asked eagerly, for I thought that he would let me es- 
cape. 

“It is this, ord. Most of our young swells knew that you were to be 
married this 2.cernoon.” 

“ Did they?” 

“Yes; and they also knew that the wedding was a private one. They 
thought that you should have been swung off at St. Paul’s Church, with a ° 
big audience, and all the fuss and tumult of a public execution. You follow 
me, my lord?” 

“T am trying to. Lead on.” 

“ Well, then, some of the young swells put up a job on you.” 

“ What kind of a job?” lasked. 

“ Well, my lord, that I will explain if you will only have patience to listen 
to me for a moment. Here comes the hansom. I hear it rattling around 
the corner. I must be brief. The young fellows put up a job on you in 
this way. They drugged your wine, and let you sleep until I found you at 
a young gentleman’s residence, where you had been carried while stupefied. 
Owing to the tearful pleadings of the young swell and his parents, I agree 
to keep everything secret, and not reveal his name. You do not know it, : 
and never will. I have bathed you, soda-watered you, walked you up and 
down, until the fumes of the opium wore off, and now here you are, all 
right, and repentant. What do you think of my scheme, my lord?” 
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“Mr. Murden,” I said, “you told me some time this evening that you 
were acquainted with a celebrated bushranger, named Steel Spring.” 


“Yes, What then?” 

“You also said that he was a celebrated liar. That none could surpass 
him.” 

*“ Yes; and he is just what I represented.” ~ < 

“Don’t you think you and he could have a meeting, and see which is the 
most proficient in yarning? I won't say lying, for I don’t want to hurt 
Steel Spring's feelings, if he should ever hear of my remark.” 

“Bosh!” cried the disgusted Chief, “don’t be foolish, and think it is 
smart. I compared you to the bushranger, so your idea is not original. 1 
have invented the only plan by which all things can be made smooth, the 
lady’s wounded vanity healed, and the rest of the relatives satisfied. Will 
you accept the theory, or not?” 

“ Must I marry the lady at any rate?” 

“Of course. That is part of the programme. No marry, no safety.” 

“I can't deceive a pure young girl like Miss Kebblewhite,” I said, in a 
dejected tone. 

“Yes, d— me if I should n't think your conscience would trouble you by 
this time, my lord. It is as elastic as a boomerang, and you never know 
when and where it is going to strike, after it once gets going. Oh, yes, you 
have a conscience, you have, and Kitty, and other girls, and the diamond 
ring, know all about it.” 

“ Let events take what course they will,” I said, with a sigh of real regret. 
“] have done all that man can do to avoid my fate. Do as you please with 
me, but be assured | shall speak the truth.” 

“I hope, my lord, you will not exert yourself unnecessarily over such a 
difficult task ;” and just then the hansom drove up, and Smithers reported, 
and received orders to follow us with Dick, as soon as the latter returned. 

“ I may not want you,” the Chief remarked, “but, when a man will insist 
in saying that he is n't himself, but somebody else, it is just as well to have 
a few police officers around. Keep near the house, and wait for the usual 
signal before you come near me. Now, my lord, put on the armor of your 
ancestors, and infuse some of their brass into your face, for you are going 
to have a devil of a time, or I 'm much mistaken.” 

“Var to, Mr. Murden?” asked the driver of the hansom. 

“You know where Mr. Kebblewhite lives, on Victoria Parade?” the 
Chief asked. 

“Vot is yer givin’ me, sour beer, Mr. Murden? Don't I know the okl 
cove vot vos formerly an old” — 

“ Silence, you scoundrel!” roared the Chief. “ Your tongue is too free. 
Keep it in check, or | "ll find a way of shortening it.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir. No hoffence, sir, honly yer knows he vos.” 

“ Drive on to the gentleman’s house, and hold your jaws together. Now, 
away you go, and don’t sleep on the road.” 

The man did not go to sleep, or allow his horse to slumber. He was just 
ten minutes on the way; the most mauvaise guarter hour that | had ever 
experienced in my life, for I was all of a tremble, and my throat was parched 
with thirst. 

“ Courage, my lord. We ‘ll meet them like men. Why, all the young 
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swells in Melbourne would dance with joy if in your blessed shoes. Ah, 
here we are. Come, my lord, please to dismount, and take my arm. So, 
that is well. Call at the office and get your pay tomorrow, unless his lord- 
ship has a couple of crowns. Ah, that is all right. Let us be generous on 
our wedding night. Brace up, and smile just a little.” 

I looked at the house, as we walked up the path to the front door, It 
was an immense mansion, built of stone, and three stories high, with a 
broad piazza all around the front side, while vines and flowers were growing 
in profusion in every direction in the grounds, scenting the air with their 
fragrance. A large gaslight hung over the door, showing the hard, carved 
wood of the latter, and the big silver door-plate, and bell-handle. 

“ Nothing mean about this house, is there, my lord?” asked the Chief; 
“although I suppose it will not compare with some of your castles. Well, 
this will answer for us poor colonial people. We shall do better some time, 
I dare say, as we get rich, and free, and old.” 

I was too much agitated to reply. The Chief touched the bell very light- 
ly, and the door was almost immediately opened, by an old, gray-haired ser- 
vant, in livery, and white favors on his coat, and a large bunch of white 
flowers in one of his button-holes. 

“Velcome, my lud. Ve ’as been wery anxious about yer, and the poor 
young misses ’as just about cried ’er pretty hyes out of ’er’ead. I told ‘em 
yer ’d come to time, but no von vould believe me.” 

This was my reception by the servant. It was a warmer welcome than I 
expected or deserved. 

“Where is your master, Harry?” asked Mr. Murden. 

“ Vel, sir, °e am in the dinin’ room vid the rest of ’em, a lushin’ down the 
drink, and ’e is in a wery precious ’umor, yer ‘ad better believe. But valk 
in, my lud, and I ’ll tell ’im that yer is hall right now.” 

We entered the drawing-room, dimly lighted with gas, but I could see 
that it was exquisitely furnished, with French carpets, and old Persian rugs. 
On the mantels of white marble were choice Sévres vases, a magnificent 
clock, and the walls of the room were covered with oil paintings and choice 
engravings, while in a corner was a beautiful grand piano, opened, and mu- 
sic on the rack, as though some one had recently been playing. The furni- 
ture was covered with blue satin damask, and the curtains were of the same 
material, and heavy white lace. 

“ Not bad, my lord,” whispered the Chief. “TI should not object to being 
the son-in-law of this establishment, with a pretty wife thrown in, just to 
make everything pleasant and comfortable.” 

I did not answer him. My heart was in my mouth, as the common saying 
goes, and it beat so rapidly that I feared the Chief would hear it, and note 
my agitation. 

“ You have not forgotten your lesson, have you?” Mr. Murden continued, 
as we heard a movement in the dining-room. “ If the old man has been 
lushing to any extent he will be in a d—d ugly mood, and no mistake. 
Here he comes, and may Heaven have mercy on your soul, or head, it does 
not matter much which.” 

The door of the drawing-room was thrown open with a crash, and in walk- 
ed a stout old gentleman, with the stiffest gray hair, and the reddest face 
that I had seen in Melbourne, excepting the head waiter at the Hen and 
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Chickens. He looked to me like a dangerous crank, and so I found him to 
be before I had done with him. 

“ Vy is n't this ‘ere gas turned up?” the old lunatic roared, as he entered 
the room. “ Yer ’Arry, vot the bloody thunder do yer mean by not puttin’ 
on the light, so that ve can see vot is afore us?” 

“I hobey horders, sir,” was the reply. “ Yer tells me vot to do, and I 
does it. Yer tells me to save the glim, and I does it, and then yer gives 
me a bloody good dressin’ down ven I does do it. Vot is the huse of 
grumblin’ at me hall the time ?” 

“ Silence, yer scoundrel!” roared the master of the house, who I sup- 
posed was my respected intended father in-law, Mr. Anderson Kebblewhite, 
dressed as for a party, with swallow-tail coat, white vest, black trousers, and 
patent leather pumps. “If yer makes any more remarks to me, if yer gives 
me any more back talk, I ‘ll jist bundle yer hout-of-doors, or crack yer ‘ead 
vid a nulla,” the master said, in a tone of voice that was not comforting to 
his young listener, and prospective son-in-law. i 

Mr. Murden gave mea significant glance, as though to warn me as to my 
future fate, unless I was quite careful in all my dealings with the excitable 
old gentleman, flush with wine and disappointment. 

The old servant, who did not appear to be very much alarmed at the loud 
talk and threats, having heard the same thing many times before, turned up 
the gas, and lighted some wax candles on the mantles, and then Mr. Kebble- 
white and I stood looking at each other. His face was hard and stern, his 
eyes sharp and deep-set, with a little shade of cunning in them, but, with all 
his pride of wealth, and all his fierce aspect, I could see that he was uneasy 
and anxious in the presence of one whom he supposed to be of the aristoc- 
racy of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 

“Vell, I ’m d—d if yer ‘ave n't harrived at last,” were the gentleman’s 
first words, for I was in hopes that he would see that I was not the dis- 
tinguished person he was expecting. “ Vell, sir, vot has yer to say for yer- 
self?” he continued. “A man vot is not on time for ‘is vedding don’t de- 
serve a vife, and sich a vife as my own little gal, good enough for a prince, 
I can tell yer, sir.” Then he glared at me as if daring me to doubt his 
word. 

“ Yes, or a hemperor,” the old servant interrupted, standing at the door, 
and surveying the scene with fatherly interest. 

“T ‘ll break yer blasted neck, if yer don’t light hout of this! ‘Ow dare 
yer put in yer woice, yer scoundrel, ven I ’m haddressin’ his ludship ?” 
asked Mr. Kebblewhite. 

“’Cos ’e ‘ad no business to keep us hall a-vaitin’, and let the grub get hall 
cold. It a’n’t ship-shape, and yer knows it. But, as ’e is a lud, yer puts 
hup vid it. Yer ’d punch the ’ead of heny one helse vot dared to do so, and 
put a slight on my young misses, vot is good henough for a hemperor, and 
no mistake about it.” 

Mr. Kebblewhite made a move as though he was about to throw a prayer- 
book at the head of “’Arry,” and the latter, who knew his master’s moods, 
and the precision of his aim, left the room, and then, turning, peered around 
the casement of the door, so that he could dodge like a loon at the first 
flash of the heavenly volume. 

During all this time I had not spoken a word, or made the slightest 
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movement, while Mr. Murden, who stood near me, seemed to tremble as 
though convulsed with an internal volcano, but when | glanced at him ne 
was stuffing a silk handkerchief into his mouth, to prevent the shrieks of 
laughter which wanted to find vent. 

“ Pardon me, yer ludship, but I must ‘ave discipline in this ‘ere ‘ouse. 
If I did n't the scamps vould run away vid me in less than no time. Mr. 
Murden, yer is. velcome ’ere, and more velcome ‘cos yer ‘as brought the 
vandering sheep vid yer. Now, let us hunderstand hall about this hunfor- 
tunate business. Vy vos not yer ludship hup to time? Vot did yer keep 
us hall vaitin’ for? Vy vas my little gal hall neglected from three o’clock 
till now?” 

The stout, hard-faced old man stopped to get breath, and, to my surprise, 
I saw tears in the sharp, cunning eyes, and he did not try to conceal them, 
but wiped them away with a white linen handkerchief. Good Heaven! this 
man, whom I supposed so hard, and without feeling, loved his daughter as 
dearly as a person who had better early advantages in the way of education. 
I liked him all the more for his sentiment, so plainly expressed. He had a 
heart, and that heart beat warmly for his daughter, even if he was a boor. 

“ Mr. Kebblewhite,” I said, speaking for the first time, “1 know that you 
will pardon me when ” — 

“ One moment, your lordship,” interrupted Mr. Murden, with a signifi- 
cant look at me, as though to warn me that I was about to commit a blun- 
der in denying my identity. “ Perhaps it would be better that I should ex- 
plain to Mr. Kebblewhite all that has happened since his son brought me 
information that your lordship had turned up missing, as we say in the 
force. The fact of it is, Mr. Kebblewhite, young bloods will be’ young 
bloods, and the boys rather played it on his lordship last night. They gave 
him a late supper, and a little more wine than he should have taken.” 

“ Ah, is that hall?” the master of the house exclaimed, with a sigh of re- 
lief, and the frown left his brows. 

“ Not quite all, sir. In the last glass of champagne which his lordship 
drunk, were a few drops of a sleeping potion.” 

“ The d—d scoundrels! I ‘il punish them for this. Mr. Murden, yer 
must take charge of this matter, and prosecute them to the extent of the 
law.” 

“ That, sir, 1 can’t do. I have promised to hush the matter up, to pre- 
vent scandal to his lordship, and to your family. Think for a moment, and 
you will see that my course is best.” 

“ Perhaps it is, but I ’d like to ’ave a clip at ’em, jist the same. Now | 
s’pose ’is ludship is hall ready to be married ? Vell, ve ‘ll send for the par- 
son, and ’e ll be ‘ere in no time. I knows it, ’cos ’e promised to keep at ’ome 
hall the hevening. ’Arry, send the coachman for the minister at vonce; 
and tell Florry that ‘is maeep is ’ere, and that ’e ’as —- and that ’e 
vill be married at vonce.” 

“One moment, Mr. Kebblewhite,” I said, taking a step forward, and 
speaking as firmly as I could, although I knew that I trembled. 

“ Your lordship will remember that there is no chance for words at this 
late hour. All explanations have been made,” cried Mr. Murden, with a 
dangerous look in his eyes, and a warning gesture. 

“ No, now is the time for explanations, here in the presence of Mr. Keb- 
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blewhite, the father of the young lady whom you seem determined that I 
shall marry,” I said quite firmly. 

“Your lordship has had a fair warning,” whispered the Chief. “ Don’t 
blame me if there is a collision on the down grade.” 

Mr. Kebblewhite stared at me, and I heard him mutter, “ Forced to marry 
my precious gal,” and his hands began to work, and his eyes to glitter with 
a dangerous light, while his face whitened with passion, and his lips moved 
convulsively. 

“Stand by to douse all sail,” the Chief groaned. “Oh, be warned, be 
warned in time.” 

“] will not be warned. I will tell all. 1 will not lend myself to the base, 
infamous scheme that I see before me.” 

“Go on, or I ‘ll be cussed if I don’t strangle yer!” Mr. Kebblewhite 
roared, white with passion. 

“ Do so if you will, sir, but I am not the Earl of Afton, I am not a lord, I 
am not an Englishman. I am something far better than either: I am an 
American sovereign.” 

“*Arry,” roared the enraged master of the house, “’Arry, bring me my 
pistols, and my nulla, I ‘ll kill him as sure as there is a God in ‘eaven. 
Hall the law in Hostralia sha’n’t prevent me!” 

Luckily for me, Harry, the servant, had gone to give orders to the coach- 
man, for I heard the carriage roll out of the coach-house, and oa the gravel 
walks. This gave time to Mr. Murden to spring forward, and place a hand 
on Mr. Kebblewhite’s broad shoulders, and in a measure restrain him from 
anticipated violence. 

“ Come, sir,” the Chief said, very sternly, “I "ll have no murder commit- 
ted here in my presence. If you call for pistols again, or your club, I 'll 
whistle in my men, and walk you off to the station-house in bloody, double- 
quick time now I tell you.” 

“Yer vould*dare to do that?” roared the master of the house, foaming 
with passion. 

“ As the Chief of the Police of Melbourne, I dare do everything and any- 
thing, and fear no man, or his power, orhis money. I will save you, and I 
will save the reputation of the Belle of Australia, and I ’ll save and shame his 
lordship, the Earl of Afton, who now denies his rank, for the sake of shirk- 
ing what he thinks is a mésa/liance.” 

The old man made a movement as though he would break away from the 
Chief's grasp, and come at me, and inflict some injuries with his bony fists. 

“ Don’t be rash, Mr. Kebblewhite. We don’t want any revival of old ac- 
counts here just now. I know all your past history, but his lordship does 
not, and shall not from me. Lay your finger on his lordship tonight, and 
all Melbourne will blaze with but what few really know. Keep cool. There 
will be time enough for violence if all other means fail. Will you promise 
me?” 

“Yes; but I 'd like to put my ‘ands on ’is d—d white throat jist fora min- 
ute; only for a minute.” ; 

“Do you think that would do any good? Do you suppose that the Earl 
of Afton would make a countess of your daughter after you had assaulted 
him? Remember, above all things, that Miss Florence loves this gentle- 
man, loves him with all her heart, with all the strength and purity of her 
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good and great nature. She will believe in him, and not in you, just as soon 
as he puts an arm around her, or presses her hand. Your word will be of 
no consequence in comparison with his, your paternal tenderness will not 
weigh as a feather, when her lover speaks to her in honeyed words. Come, 
listen to reason, man. Your daughter shall be married tonight, and we ’!! 
have a drink of champagne to the health of the handsomest couple in Mel- 
bourne, or Australia; ” and Mr. Murden released his hold of the excitable 
gentleman, and waited for an answer. 

Mr. Kebblewhite weakened. His eyes lost their fire, and his face onze 
more flushed, while his fingers ceased to clutch and move, as though work- 
ing around my slim throat. 

“You see what you have narrowly escaped,” the Chief whispered over 
his shoulder to me, while Mr. Kebblewhite had turned away. “ Be warned 
in season, or | may not be able to save you a second time.” 

“ Give me your plan,” said the master of the house. “I ‘ll be patient, 
but now, by hall the saints in the calenar, ‘is ludship shall marry Florry, 
and this wery night. I might ’ave let '1m hoff if ’e 'd cried baby, and hown- 
ed up like a man; but now ’e ‘Il marry 'er, or’e ‘ll face me and a dozen 
huthers. | ‘ll not ’ave Florry insulted by a lud, or heny von helse.” 

This was pleasant for me. I had explained time and time again that I 
was not a nobleman, but it was of no avail, and what todo I did not know. 
I must marry or die. 

“ My lord,” said the Chief, “ will you please to give me your fud name?” 

“ Angus Mornington,” | responded. 

“ Mr. Kebblewhite, I see you have a book of the peerage on your centre- 
table. Look among the peers, and you will find the name of Angus Morn- 
ington, Earl of Afton, and Baron Midlothian, aged nineteen,” the Chief 
said. 

“ Yes, it is ‘ere,” was the reply. 

“So I supposed. Now you know that his lordship arrived here from Chi- 
na in Her Majesty's frigate Carrysford, Captain Lord George Pollock. 
This was some three weeks ago.” 

Mr. Kebblewhite nodded his head in response to the question of Mr. 
Murden. 

“ Well, our friend here, the Earl of Afton, brought letters of introduction 
to the lieutenant-governor of Victoria, and | was present at a reception at 
the government house, and heard his excellency introduce his lordship to 
the legislature as the Earl of Afton.” 

“Vell, damn it! so vos I,” cried Mr. Kebblewhite. “I seed the thing 
as vell as yer.” 

“1 am aware of it, sir; and now I ask you if the captain of a frigate, if the 
governor of a province, could be so deceived as to entertain an impostor?” 

“ No, a thousand times no,” was the prompt response. 

I saw that the cunning Chief had got me into a very narrow path, and 
that there was no chance for me to turn aside, and save myself from de- 
struction. 

“ Your lordship hears all that is said?” asked the Chief. 

“Yes, I hear everything.” 

“ Now, will your lordship please to hold up your left hand just for a mo- 
ment?” the Chief said. 
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I wondered what he was driving at, but did as requested. 

“ Mr. Kebblewhite, please to examine the diamond ring on his lordship’s 
little finger. You can see it glitter from where you stand. Do you recog- 
nize it?” 

“Ofcourse I do. I give it to Florry on ‘er birthday, von year ago.” 

“ You knew that she had lent it to his lordship, I suppose?” 

“Vell, yes, she tells me that ’e ’as it, but I s’posed it vos hall in the fami- 
ly in time, and so did n't mind it wery much.” 

“You do not suppose that his lordship would part with that ring for a 
moment, do you?” 

“Vell, 1 ’d mash ‘is blasted ‘ead if ’e did, that’s vot I'd do!” was the 
angry growl, and a look that told what a poor chance I should have if the 
old gentleman had a native club, or heavy nulla, in his hand, at the time 
such a suspicion was raised in his mind. 

“Does not this ring prove that he is the same person to whom your 
charming daughter plighted her troth?” asked the Chief, in a tone that was 
quite soothing. 

1 saw the point to which the Chief was leading up, but, for the life of me, 
I could not prevent it. He was as merciless as fate, marching onward with 
but one purpose, and that was to accomplish his will, and my unhappiness, 
or destruction. Which would it be? Time only could tell. 

“ Of course it does. Vot do yer hax that ere question for?” demanded 
Mr. Kebblewhite, in an angry tone. 

“] have a motive,” was the Chief's reply, in a quiet manner, and a look 
at my face, with such a glance of triumph, that I wanted to strike him, but 
if I did I knew that I should get the worst of it. 

“Vell, hout vid it,” the gentleman of the house cried. 

“ Your lordship will please to pay marked attention to my next question,” 
Mr. Murden said, and turned toward me, and looked so stern, that 1 knew 
the moment, when I had got to lie and be safe, or tell the truth and be kill- 
ed, had come. “ Your lordship is positive that the ring which you now wear 
on your little finger has never left your possession since Miss Kebblewhite 
placed it in your hands, some few days since?” 

“If I thought it ’ad,d—n me if I vould n't bust ’im hall to pieces!” 
roared the old gentleman, and he took a step toward me, but I did not 
move, or put myself on the defensive. Mr. Murden laid a hand on the 


broad shoulder of my proposed father-in-law, and restrained him. 


“Be quiet, sir,” he said. “I am conducting this case, and doing it in 
regular supreme-court style. You just wait for the gentleman’s answer be- 
fore you put on your fighting rig, and step into the ring. I am umpiring 
this little game, and will have no interference. It is going to be a fair 
fight, or all bets will be off. Please to answer the question, Earl of Afton. 
Your lordship has had plenty of time to think of it in all its bearings, and 
know as well as | do what the result will be.” 

He gave me such a look, that, if ! had had my revolver in my pocket, I 
would have drawn it, and defied him. But I was alone, unarmed. All were 
against me, and it was useless to struggle with my fate. I did not dare to 
say that the ring had but recently come into my possession, and from the 
hands of a young girl like Kitty, whose reputation, I judged, was none of 
the best in the city. ! felt the hot tears of anger and mortified pride well 
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from my eyes, but the Chief knew no pity. He was hard and stern as some 
of the rocks on his native coast, and would have an answer. 

“ Well, my lord, are you still under the influence of the opiate you imbibed 
last night, that you do not speak? We wait for a reply.” 

“ The ring has never left my posesssion since the time I first received it,” 
I answered, and glanced at the face of the Chief to see how he enjoyed my 
evasion. 

To my surprise he actually smiled, as though pleased at the way in which 
I had escaped telling a base falsehood. 

“ You hear his lordship,” Mr. Murden remarked, turning to Mr. Kebble- 
white. ‘“ Are you satisfied, sir?” 

“Vell, I s’pose I ’d haught to be. Blast it hall, a lud should n’t lie, but I 
spose they is like huther men, and ’as their little veaknesses. Yer vould 
n't mind jist puttin’ yer ‘and to the Bible, vould yer, mylud, and swearin’ 
to that 'ere?” 

“ There is no occasion for that, Mr. Kebblewhite,” the Chief remarked. 
“ We have established two things. First, that this gentleman is the Earl of 
Afton, and, secondly, that the ring has never left his hand snce it was loan- 
ed him. D—n it, sir, we must give the nobility a little liberty, or what is 
the use of having such a class? I am satisfied with my evening's work, and 
should think that you would be, sir. No one could have managed the case 
so shrewdly as you have. You have not offended his lordship, and your 
daughter will have a husband, and be a countess.” 

“Vell, now, Murden, I do believe that I ’as done vell. I ’as kept my tem- 
per, and I ax ‘is ludship’s pardon if I ‘as said any little thing vot vos ’asty, 
yer know.” 

The old gentleman bit quite keenly at the little bit of flattery which the 
skillful Chief had thrown to him, and the latter had the impudence to snap 
his eyes, and wink, at the manner in which he was leading along the master 
of the house. 

“ Vill yer ludship be seated?” asked Mr. Kebblewhite, for I had remain- 
ed standing all the time I had been in the room, and really felt a little faint 
and weak after such a trying ordeal as I had gone through during the even- 
ing, in-doors and out on the streets. 

I was glad of the permission, but the quick eyes of Murden saw that I 

was pale and trembling from agitation, and dismay at the prospect before 
me. 
“ Your lordship had better drink a glass of wine. Mr. Kebblewhite, the 
promised happiness of your noble son-in-law is too much for him. Will 
you ring for a glass of wine for his lordship, and one for myself? I like 
champagne if it is well frappé. Bétter bring a bottle and goblets. I am as 
thirsty as though I had passed through a sirocco, or dust storm.” 

The old servant came to the door as the bell was touched. 

“ Miss Florence ‘ad gone to bed for a good cry, sir, but she ’s hup, and 
vill dress agin as fast as possible. She ’s jist ravin’ ’cos hall the horringe 
blossoms is vilted, as though I ’d heny thing to do vid that. I ’ve told the 
gardener to pick some more, and now vat does yer vant?” 

“ Bring me a bottle of champagne, yer himpertinent sconndrel. Tomor- 
rer yer goes,” the fiery master of the house thundered. 

“ Go var, sir?” 
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The gilt-bound prayer-book was raised, but the old man was ready to skip 
as he uttered a protest: — 

“I tell yer vot it is, sir, the dinin’room is the place tolushin. That 
French moorsur is jist pourin’ down heverythin’ that is on the table, and 
’e ’ll be drunk afore the veddin’, yer see ef 'e a’n't, hunless yer puts a stop- 
per on ‘is throat.” 

Mr. Kebblewhite made a motion with the holy book, but the old servant 
dodged as usual. He soon returned with the wine, as cool as the Chief de- 
sired, and then three full goblets were poured out. 

“] propose,” remarked Mr. Murden, “the health and happiness of the 
Earl and Countess of Afton. Long may they live to enjoy each others’ 
society.” 

“ And hall the little Haftens,” said the enthusiastic Mr. Kebblewhite. 
“The fust boy shall ’ave a gift of ten thousand pounds, and the fust gal 
honly five thousand. I ‘as long been hanxious to connect my family wid a 
syphon of the haristocracy.” 

The Chief looked at me, and nearly laughed, as he said, — 

“ There is but little difference after all between a syphon and scion. I 
rather think that the former is the strongest word, and so will not shut it 
off.” 

Mr. Kebblewhite did not seem to understand what the Chief meant, for 
he glanced at Mr. Murden as though an explanation was needed, but none 
was given, and the wine was swallowed, and really did me an immense sight 
of good, for it revived my spirits, and put some strength into my frame. 

“ Von more glass, and then ve ’Il let in some of the company,” cried Mr. 
Kebblewhite. “Ve ‘ll ‘ave a pleasant little party vile Florry is fixin’ hup. 
Don’t be hempatient, yer ludship. It is hall right now. My vord for 
it.” 

The wine being finished, Harry received orders to let the company who 
were in the dining-room, feasting on the wedding breakfast, so called, come 
into the drawing-room, and be formally presented to the great guest of the 
evening, and the most important person in the house, not even excepting 
the prospective bride. 

I heard them trooping along, and braced myself for the meeting. First 
came the French gentleman, Monsieur Allete, escorting a Mrs. Victoria 
Kebblewhite, a very tall and thin lady, about forty-five years of age, who 
was an aunt of the bride. Then there was Judson Kebblewhite, the son, 
a stout, good-looking fellow, who escorted no one, because his mother was 
up-stairs helping Florence to dress, and there were no young ladies present 
that he cared to pay any attention to. There were about twenty people in 
all, and they came forward, and bowed to me very low, and then trod on 
each others’ toes and heels, while backing out of my presence, and jostled 
each other, and poked one another with their elbows, and whispered, and 
stared at me in the wildest fashion, and as though I was a great and myste- 
ous curiosity, and they feared I might make a rush, and bite some one. All 
but the Frenchman, who had met me on the street, and gave me the casket 
of diamonds. . He was not abashed in the least, for he rushed forward, and 
exclaimed, — 

“ Ah, parbleu. See you again do I? You bin whar? Alors, you my 
diamonds take. Do vid them what? Laissez moi voir.” 
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“Come, come, Moorsur Allete, don’t let 's ‘ave heny of that ’ere lingo ere 
tonight. ‘Is ludship vants to ‘ear the real hold Hinglish, and not heny of 
‘ohnny Crapeaud’s nose-talkin’ stuff, vot no von hunderstands. The 
queen's gab is good enough for me,” and Mr. Kebblewhite waved the 
French gentleman aside, but he would not take a back seat at the dictation 
of the host. He was bound to have his say, and I did not blame him, when 
such valuable jewels were at stake. 


“ Milord, regardez moi. Me look at quick. I diamonds to you give, for 
the fiancée. Ah, dam! vous dites, hey?” 

“Oh, jist shut hup, vill yer,” cried Mr. Kebblewhite. “ Yer act like a 
bloody fool in the presence of this distinguished company. ‘Is ludship 

don’t vant no furreners a ‘owlin’ round ‘im tonight.” 

But Murden had caught the word diamonds, and put in a word. 

“Let Monsieur Allete speak,” he pleaded. “1 don’t know much about 
the French lingo myself, but his lordship should know something of it, if 
he has been through Eaton. Now, monsieur, do I understand that you 
met his lordship on the street this forenoon, and spoke to him in French?” 

“ Oui. — Yes, that is.” 

“ And he answered you in French?” 

“ Certemont,” with great assurance. 

“ And you gave him some diamonds to take to Miss Kebblewhite ?” 

“ Diantre, yes.” 

“ And is this the gentleman ?” pointing to me. 

“ Imbécile, of course,” with a shrug of contempt. 

* You are sure ?”’ persisted Mr. Murden. 
“Tais tor,” witha shrug of his shoulders, and turned his back on thé 
Chief. 

“What does Monsieur Allete say?” asked the Chief, turning to me, and 
smiling so pleasantly, that I replied, without a moment's thought, — 

“ He says that you are a fool, and wants you to hold your tongue.” 

“I think your lordship is the one who received the diamonds,” was the 
smooth response, and no show of annoyance. “Another spoke in your 
wheel if you still seem disposed to deny that you are the Earl of Afton.” 

“ Yes, the diamonds. ‘To me give, milord. They is for une jolie femme. 
Your fiancée. Comprend vous? Have them now she should. To put 
her pretty little ears in. It is bon. Sans doubte. Pardix, a little affair 

overlook you.” 

I turned my back to the company for a moment, and drew out the prec- 
ious package from my bosom, and handed it to the Frenchman, but he bow- 
ed and smiled, and shrugged his shoulders, and refused to accept the 
casket. 

“ No, pardon, milord, I to you give to put in the ears of ma petite chere 
amie. Do it you will.” 

“ Let me see the jewels for a moment,” demanded the suspicious Chief; 
and he took the box, and opened it, and then all the glorious beauty of the 
valuable stones was seen under the gaslight, sparkling like the stars on a 
cold, frosty night. A murmur of admiration was heard in every part of the 
drawing-room, and even Mr. Kebblewhite was kind enough to be polite, and 
utter a few words of thanks. ; 


“ They "Il pay for hall the lush ‘e ’as drunk this night,” the old servant 
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said, he having entered the room, and got a peep at the diamonds over the 
shoulders of the company. 

“You did not mention the jewels to me,” Mr. Murden remarked, as he 
returned the casket, and there was a look of disappointment on his face, to 
think that there was a secret in which he had no part. 

“ Now, s'il vous plait, give to her the diamonds, and compliments of 
mine,” said the gallant Frenchman; and, just at this moment, there was a 
stir at the door, and in the hall, and a vision of loveliness, dressed in white, 
with a wealth of golden hair floating over the handsomest pair of shoulders 
that ever delighted the heart of man, with just such a form as an angel is 
supposed to possess, slim, JesiZe, and as graceful as Venus, darted toward 
me, and threw her white, beautifully formed arms around my neck, rested 
her sweet face on my bosom, and put up her red, thin lips for a kiss, as she 
murmured, — 

“O Angus, dear Angus, I have been so unhappy all the evening because 
you did not come to me; but now all is explained, and all is forgiven, and I 
love you just as well as ever, and I do hope you will love me a little. Will 
you, dear?” 


MY VALENTINE. 


BY ALFRED H. POULTNEY. 


LOVELY earth! awake to weicome her, 
And spread a flowery path beneath her feet; 
Let new-born spring in beauty re-appear, 
And kiss her temples with its odors sweet. 
Clothe al] thy banks with moss, that she may rest, 
Wreathe in rich foliage each protecting tree, 
Twine rosy garlands o’er her lily breast, 

And scatter sunbeams on the verdant lea. 
Birds of the sylvan grove, sing sweet and low, 

Yet hush to hear her answering voice divine: 
Ye balmy winds, your melody bestow, 

In praise of her, my own, my Valentine ! 


Your brightest rays, ye stars of evening, shed, 
And gild her home with your enchanting beams; 
With silvery splendor wreathe her slumbering head ; ° 
“And smile, ye planets, on her peaceful dreams. 
Then come, blest spirits! hold your watch around! 
Guard with vour presence one of all most dear! 
Draw near, and shield the consecrated ground 
Where lovely innocence is sleeping near. 
So earth and sky, with all their glittering host, 
In jealous care shall still their powers combine; 
While I alone, who fain would offer most, 
Have nought but love to give my Valentine. 


Lonpon, 1883. 
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THE SISTER'S SACRIFICE. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


Ly was a day !ate in the fall, a chill, wet, 
disagreeable day. Elaine Huntley shiv- 
ered, and drew the faded shawl she wore 
closer around her shoulders, as she stood in 
the doorway of the old, dilapidated story-and- 
a-half building she termed home. She and 
her half brother Harry were its sole tenants. 
She was watching for Harry now, tears in 
her dark blue eyes, a piteous droop to the 
rose-bud mouth. Why did he stay away so 
late? Supper had been ready for some time, 
She had moved the table out in the kitchen, 
where there was a cheery fire, and because 
the day was so chilly and he liked them so 
well, had made cream-biscuits and boiled him 
acouple of eggs. They were steaming hot, 
just as he fancied them, and with a cup of 
delicious coffee, which they rarely indulged 
in save on the sabbath, and an old-fashioned 
glass dish filled with blackberry preserves, 
she thought that she had made out a very 
tempting meal indeed. 

Dear Harry ! how he would enjoy it. He 
was so healthy and strong, and he had such 
an excellent appetite,and— O dear! why 
did he not come? The things would get 
cold, and the fire would soon die out, and 
darkness was creeping over the earth so fast, 
—so fast! 

Had anything happened? What if some 
calamity of a direful nature had befallen him ! 
God grant it not. Still, what meant this 
nameless, indescribable fear stealing over 
and depriving her of all her strength, making 
her to grow weak and nervous, and the tears 
to gather in her eyes? Harry was so quick, 
so impetuous, and lately he had changed in- 
credibly, changed from a sunny-tempered, 
cheerful lad to a sullen and reckless one, 
The change boded no good assuredly. She 
wrung her small hands piteously together as 
her glance ran up and down the muddy, de- 
serted street. © one was out; darkness 
was spreading its sable wings over the world, 
and the sky was dropping tears, weeping tem- 
pestuously, just as 1t had been doing since 
early morn, when she rose to begin her labor 
for the day. 

She did various things for a maintenance, 


— sewed, embroidered, and, during the sum-. 


mer season, made up and suld nosegays of 
old-fashioned, sweet-scented flowers that she 
raised in the yard in front of the house. 
Harry was empioyed in a store. Togeth- 
er they managed to keep the wolf from the 
door, Lately Elaine had found it exceeding- 
ly hard work, to keep out of debt, for Harry 


had bought little or none of the provisions 
needed, and what became of his wages she 
was at a loss to understand. When ques- 
tioned, he answered evasively, and in a hasty, 
angry way entirely foreign to him. Once 
she imagined that his breath smelt of liquor 
when he came home, but she scoffed at the 
idea, and she was only too glad to believe 
herself mistaken. No life is without its 
shadows. They gathered thick and fast 
about Elaine’s, —darkened it sadly. She 
was only seventeen, sweet Elaine Huntley, 
and the most unselfish creature imaginable. 
For two years she had beenanorphan, Dy- 
ing, her step-mother had committed Harry, 
but two years younger than herself, to her 
care. 

“I leave him to you, Elaine,” ahe said. 
“ Be more thana sister tohim. Be mother 
and sister combined. You will have more 
strength to battle with the world than he. 
You are self-reliant, conscientious, and I can 
trust you to.,go through the world, spotless, 
unscathed. But Harry — Ah! my heart 
fails me when | think of him. He is so im- 
pulsive, so confiding, and I fear I ’mwarned 
that he will stumbie into some pit dug for 
him, and that his conduct will cause you 
much sorrow. Promise me, my daughter, 
that you will look out for him; that you will 
keep his feet from going astray if possible?” 

“I promise, mother.” 

“ Swear it, Elaine! Swear that you will 
never fail him; that you will sacrifice your 
own pleaaure and happiness, — suffer pain 
for his sake!” 

Over the girl’s face had swept a look of 
awe; she sank down on her knees, raised her 
hand aioft, and said in a tone that did not 
falter, that was firm as fate itself, — 

“] swear it, mother! Though it bring me 
bitterness, pain, death even, I will never hesi- 
tate, never fail him!” 

She never stopped to reason, never paused 
to consider the unjustness of the promise the 
woman was wringing from her, this woman 
whose feet «ven now stood on the brink of 
the River of Death. 

The second Mrs, Huntley, though not an 
unkind step-mother, was an inconsiderate 
one, and was selfish in the extreme. She 
liked Elaine; she worshiped her son, as was 
but natural, she thought. 

It was a strange scene, and years might 
come and go, and it would never be erased 
from Etaine’s memory, never be blotted from 
ner sight. On the snowy bed an emaciated 
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figure lay, a victim of that fell, insiduous dis- 
ease, consumption; on the floor a young 
girl knelt, her hand raised aloft, her face and 
shoulders veiled in a rich, shimmering mass 
‘of bright brown hair, in which the rays of 
light cast from the two burning lamps fell 
and became entangled, crowning heras with 
a nimbus of gold. She had made the prom- 
ise in good faith ; come weal, come woe, she 
would never break it; and henceforth she 
had a vow to fulfill, a duty to accomplish, in 
order to keep her words pure to the dying 
woman. 

Mrs. Huntley died and was laid to rest in 
God's Acre by the side of her husband and 
his first wife. Once in affluent circum- 
stances, now reduced to poverty by the fail- 
ure of the bank in which her father’s money 
was deposited, Elaine at first knew not what 
todo. She could not separaie herself from 
Harry; she must look about her and see how 
to maintain herself and him. Only fifteen! 
So young to have a burden laid on her shoul- 
ders, so young and so unaccustomed to the 
ways of the world! One lady offered to 
adopt her, a lady of rank and wealth. She 
simply shook her head and said, — 

“1 cannot leave my brother.” 

In vain the lady talked and argued. It was 
useless, worse than useless; her word was 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, — 
immutable. 

She gathered together all of her jewelry, 
all of the costly things that belonged to her 
and Harry, and disposed of them to the best 
eras advantage. With the proceeds, she 
eft the city in which they dwelt to seck a 
home elsewhere. In the suburbs of a large 
town she rented a small, cheap place, and 
through the influence of one of her mother’s 
friends she obtained work. The boy was 
kept in school one year, then employment 
was found him in a store. It was an un- 
pleasant life for so young a girl, yet Elaine 
never murmured, never rebelled; she grate- 
fully accepted her lot, submissively toiled on, 
and if not happy, endeavored to be content. 

These scenes glided by, panorama like, 
before the girl now. Still she stood in the 
doorway waiting, — waiting tor the boy to 
come. The raw wind caressed her roughly, 
sent down from the half-dismantled trees a 
shower of gay-hued leaves ; the rain pattered 
noisily downward, beating a stormy, yet not 
unmusical tintinnabulation on roof and win- 
dow-pane. In one of the drenched limbs of 
a tall tree a nigh*-bird trilled a sweet, sad 
song that Elaine never forgot; an owl flut- 
tered over her head and hooted out its dis- 
mal tu-whit, tuewhoo; aruby-hued lizard 
crawled over the strip of walk leading to the 
gate; night fell, and darkness covered the 
earth. Terrified, chilled, with fingers so 
uumb that ske could scarcely keer the shawl 
from slipping off her shoulders to the ground, 


the girl stood listening for a footstep that 
came not. , 

Inside, the writhing sticks in the stove had 
burned out and left a handful or two of gray 
ashes in the grate; the food prepared to 
tempt the appetite of the absent one had 

rown stone-cold; but he did not come! 
ould he never come again? If so, would 
he bring a load, equally as burdensome and 
entoutortside as Sinbad’s, to place on her 
shoulders, which she could never hope to 
lift, never hope to cast to her feet? She 
could not analyze the feeling that stole over 
her and told her that misery unutterable was 
coming to her; thatan ther chapter too pain- 
ful to read, pregnant with vital importance, 
in the history of her life had been turned; 
and henceforth she would not be a child but 
a woman,— a woman with a heavier cross to 
bear than she had ever borne. 

The step she listened for came at last, but 
she had waited for it so long that she had 
given up al! hope of hearing it. It escaped 
her now. Through the gate, up’the walk, 
tore a youth as if gone mad. It was Harry 
Huntley, the looked-for boy. He caught his 
sister's arm and hurried her into the house, 
His face was as white as the face of a galva- 
nized corpse; his eyes were wild and blood- 
shot. He was like a creature distraught. 
He spoke, but his speech was so wild and 
incoherent, the words were so jumbled to- 
gether, that she could not understand him, 
He bolted the door, was rushing headlong up 
the stairs, when she took hold of his shou- 
ders, and controlling herself in a measure, 
and exerting all of her strength, she forced 
him into a chair, then said, in a voice that 
had lost all its music, that sounded unlike 
her own, — 

“ Be calm, Harry, I pray. Something ter- 
rible has happened, I know. Tell me the 
worst at once, Stay, though,” rememberir 
the untasted meal, “ you are not in a condi 
tion to tell me now. Your strength has de- 
serted you. Forget all unpleasantness, and 
come out in the kitchen and eat. I had the 
very nicest meal prepared, —hot biscuits 
that would melt in your mouth, and such a 
royal cup of coffee. Everything is cold by 
this time, I fear. Come, Harry,” taking him 
by the arm, “come and eat. You 'll find 
yourself fifty per cent better after satisfying 
the inner man.” 

He shook off her grasp roughly, his blood- 
shot eyes avoiding her eager gaze. 

“Don’t ask me toeat. I shall never toucl) 
food again. I amdoomed. | —I must make 
way with myself if I cannotescape. Let go, 
I say! The blood-hounds are on my track.” 

She stood in front of him, barring his pas- 
sage. Superhuman strength was given her, 
and she held him at bay. 

arry, I beg. Tell 


“Control yourself, 
me what you mean. Tell me what disaster 
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has overtaken you. I am your dearest 
friend, the one in whom your mother reposed 

rfect confidence. She gave you to me, 

arry, on her death-bed ; bade me love you, 
care for you all the days of my life, as she 
would have done had God spared her life. 
Have I ever betrayed the trust? No, Harry, 
and never will. I can help you now perhaps. 
Are you in debt? If so, though it take my 
last penny, I will I:quidate it. Why don’t 
you speak?” as with averted face, with 
clenched hands, the youth stood, the perfect 


' picture of abject fear. 


A groan escaped his lips. Huw dare he 
confess the truth, that was worse a thousand 
fold than she could imagine? 

She took his trembling, clammy hand in 
hers, caressing it softly. 

“Speak, Harry; you torture me. Your 
silence is appalling. Are you in debt, I ask 
again? How much do you owe? Nay, you 
must answer me.” 

Her tone was a command. The look in 
her pure eyes forced him to tell the truth. 

“ There 's no use in mincing matters, Lany. 
Oh! how can I tellyou? I ama— 
a"— 

He could not speak the awful word; he 
broke down, and sobbed like a child. The 
big, scalding drops trickling over her broth- 
er’s face unnerved Elaine. Her fortitude 
gave way, and she too sobbed aloud; and 
outside the bird sang its mournful song, the 
wind whispered its uncanny tale, and the 
rain descended in a flood. From one ofthe 
swaying boughs of the apple tree that over- 
shadowed the house an apple was torn by 
the tempestuous wind. It fell upon the roof, 
and rolled down the walk below, producing 
arumbling sound. It caught the ear of the 
lad whose senses were on the guz vive for a 
similar noise. Jt sounded to him in his 
frightened state not unlike the crunching of 
earriage-wheels on tbe sandy road. 

“They are coming! they are coming!” 
he cried. “O Lany! Lany! save me! O 
my God! I shall be imprisoned. They will 
carry me off to jail!” : 

He groveled at her feet now, too weak 
and strengthless and despairing to stir; to 
make the least effort to escape if that had 
been his intention at first. 

His sister checked her tast-falling tears; 
she must soothe, not grieve him ; assist, not 
prevent him to escape if he were In jeopardy. 
She must get out of him the whole story. 
That it was worse even than she feared she 
began to believe. She spoke quietly. 

“ Your fears are making a coward of you, 
Harry. The noise you heard was but the 
falling of an apple on the roof, not the wheels 
ofavehicle. Speak quickly, If you are in 
danger I ‘Il help you to escape. No one 
shall harm you. You are exaggerating the 
imminence of your danger perhaps.” 


She felt in her heart, however, that he was 
not. 

He caught at her words as eagerly as a 
drowning man might catch hold of a mass of 
floating seaweed. ‘They were pregnant with 
comfort; they breathed of hope. In a 
shamed way, with drooping head and averted 
eyes, he said, — 

“]— I have committed forgery.” 

“O Harry! how could youdoso? Think 
of the misery and disgrace you have entaiied 
upon yourself and me! ” 

The words dropped from her lips uninten- 
tionally. Each one wounded the lad afresh, 
and he writhed on the floor in his anguish. 

“ ] knew you ’d turn against me,” he 
cried. “ Because I ’ve been unfortunate, 
you ’Il desert me, not give me your aid!” 

“Harry,” and the agony in her tone 
brought him to his senses, “ you know bet- 
ter. If I could suffer in your stead I would 
willingly do so, As it is 1 suffer deeply. 
There must be some extenuating circum- 
stances, something to palliate in a measure 
the greatness of your fault. Don’t glare so 
at the door. You are safe. You shall not 
be delivered into the custody of an officer.” 

Her face took on a look of determination 
and power such as the face of Joan of Arc 
must have worn when she led the charge on 
that old battle-ground of Compeigne. She 
went on quietly, — 

“Is —is your crime known to” — 

“Only one person when I ran away,” he 
interpolated. “ By this time to Mr. Burton, 
the owner, without doubt; and as he is so 
stern and implacable, so like a rock in his 
harciness, I fear — 1 fear” — 

“ Never mind what you fear. It was Mr. 
Burton's name you forged ?” 

“Yes, yes. Why do you ask? What 
does it matter whose name? Oh, I am in 
torment!" 

“ And for what amount?” taking no notice 
of his concluding words. 

“Oh, a slight sum, two hundred dollars. 
It is next to nothing to so rich a man, — like 
a drop in a bucket.” 

His tone took on a touch of flippancy. It 
hurt the listener terribly. 

“ That does not make the fault less,” she 
said, rebukingly. “What did you do with 
the money ?’ 

The hot — the boy was blessed wit! 
began to stir within him, to assert its su- 
premacy. 

“Itdon’tdo any apn to catechise me thus. 
You said you ‘d help me. Are you going to 
let the officers of justice get on my track?” 

“No, no, listen to me. If there is a loop- 
hole of escape I shall find it. God will not 
turn a deaf ear to my prayers, and I implore 
him for your sake, for my sake, and for your 
dead mother's, to save you, to give you one 
chance to reclaim yourself and be a man. 
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Are you thoroughly repentant? If I can 
keep you out of the clutches of the law, save 
you from being incarcerated in a prison, will 
you faithfully promise not to go astray 
again ?” 

“Yes, oh! yes,” he replied earnestly. 

“Well, then, I shall make the attempt. 
If I fail,” she added mentally, “*God help 
me.” Then aloud to the vouth, as she took 
down a heavy waterproof from its peg, and 
brought out the unwieldy umbrella from its 
corner, “I am going to see Mr. Burton, Har- 
ry. You must not try to escape while I am 
gone.” 

“It will be of no use,” he said : “ he has no 
more feeling than arock. If an angel from 
heaven pleaded with him it would produce 
no effect.” 

“ Nevertheless I shall make the attempt. 
Nothing can deter me. Pray, brother, pray, 
pray unceasingly while I am absent. Wish 
me God-speed, and—do you hear me?— 
don’t flee. If you are afraid to stay here, go 
in the loft. If the worst happens you ca1 
easily swing yourself from one of the three 
windows to the apple-tree and run off to the 
woods. But fear nothing.” 

With the black hood drawn closely over 
her pallid face, the long black cape falling 
about her shoulders, like a spirit of the night 
she went forth in the darkness and rain, not 
to seek justice, but mercy for the lad, from 
one of the most severely just men extant. 
She had seen him once, this Mr. Burton, 
who owned the largest store in Burtonville, 
and she had never forgotten his face. It 
was a face that looked as cold and hard and 
unfeeling as a block of marble, albeit it was 
a pre-eminently handsome one. Dark, per- 
fect, save for its want of mobility, with clear 
gray eyes in which there was, apparently, no 
passion, and a mouth cold and inflexible as 
fate itself, a long jet mustache drooping ar- 
tistically over it. No one in Burtonville —- 
and ever since he had succeeded to his de- 
ceased uncle’s property, three years ago, he 
had dwelt there — remembered of seeing him 
smite. No one had ever known him to dis- 
play any emotion. He was called “the iron 
man.” 

And to this man Elaine was hastening this 
wet, nasty November night. 

The rain fell in a deluge; the wind tore 
and whistled about her so that she could 
scarcely retain her hold on the uinbrella; the 
darkness was so great that she could not see 
her hand before her face. It was a long 
walk too, fully a mile, to where he resided. 
But she felt not the rain, heard not the wind, 
minded not the darkness that enveloped her 
as she plodded along the road, a lamp occa- 
sionly like a star from the windows of the 
houses she passed. On, on she went, feel- 
ing no fatigue, deaf toalisounds. Atanoth- 
er time she might have been afraid, but the 


deadly peril which menaced her brother made 
fear an unknown thingtoher now. She rec- 
ognized fully his situation. Unless she 
could do something to avert it-—- and what 
could she do ?— he would be arrested and 
sent to prison. She could get no bail, he 
would be prosecuted, and — 

She stumbled into a rut in the road, and 
dropped the umbrella. Regaining her foot- 
ing and the well-nigh unmanageable thing 
that warded off the wet missiles, she went on, 
and never paused till she came to a large 
spacious mansion of brown stone, brilliantly 
illuminated. Lights flashed from every win- 
dow ; they dazzled the eyes of the girl who 
prepared to mount the marble steps. What 
was going on,a party? It so, it was the first 
one that had taken place there since Ronald 
Burton took possession. He was a confirm- 
ed bachelor, an acknowledged woman-hater, 
and, mach to the disapointment and mortifi- 
cation of the Burtonville belles, tabooed so- 
cial gatherings and attended none of the en 
tertainments to which he was invited. He 
lived alone with his aunt, a middle-aged lady, 
who presided gracefuliy over the household, 
and a retinue of well-trained servants. 

Carriages were rolling away from the door, 
figures glided to and fro within, and music 
soft and luring stole without and fell sooth- 
ingly on the girl’s ears as xhe ascended the 
last step and rang the bell. A sorry-looking 
object she was; her face like a dead person’s, 
save for its eyes of fire, and the long black 
cloak in which she was shrouded bespattered 
with mud. 

The liveried servant who answered her 
ring, waved her back. He was shutting the 
door in her face, when she interposed, and 
said with a certain dignity new to her, — 

“I want to see Mr, Burton.” 

“ Want must be your master then,” he re- 
torted roughly; “he is busy entertaining 
a and cannot be bothered with vaga- 

nds. If you are hungry, go round by the 
back door ; food will be supplied you in the 
kitchen,” 

His hand ‘was on the door, but again, ere 
he could slam it in her face, she interfered. 

“] am no vagabond ; neither am I a beg: 
gar in quest of cold victuals, I tell you, | 
must see Mr. Burton. It is a matter of life 
and death with me.” 

A step sounded in the hall; a tall man 
came forward. 

“ James, what is it?” 

“ This young person, sir. She says she 
must see you. 1 cannot send her away.” 

“ Well?” imperiously, his cool, inquisito- 
rial glance running over her person and tak- 
ing in the whole of her fout ensemble at 
once, “what can I do for you? Speak 
quickly ; I nave no time to spare.” 

How could she speak, how say the words 
she had come to say? The awfulness of 
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her errand, its impracticability, struck her 
more omer | than at first. She was over. 
whelmed with a sense of inability to move this 
man, to awaken his compassion. Her lips re- 
fused to open, and she grew faint unto death. 
This man was of iron: he would not listen 
to her, heed her prayer. Still she must 
speak, — dod her duty. 

“I —I come on a painful matter, sir,” she 
said in a dying voice. “I must see you 
alone. 1 am Harry Huntley’s sister.” 

“Ah!” 

The interjection dropped from his lips like 
a word of doom. She read his intention 

lainly. There would be no mercy shown 
Son only cruelest scorn. He knew the truth 
as well as his book-keeper, she felt assured. 
Why had not Harry been arrested ? 
¢ motioned her to follow him. She did 
so, through the long, winding corridor into 
a cozy, prettily furnished room, where there 
was a subdued light, and which was so re- 
mote from the apartments crowded with the 
élite of Burtonville and the adjacent towns, 
that the noise scarcely penetrated therein. 
The water dripped from her saturated gar- 
ments at her every a He wheeled out a 
chair for her, but she did not accept it; she 
sank on the floor at his feet and lifted up her 
white hands and sad face in piteous suppli- 
cation. 

He stopped her. 

“ Get up,” he said in his cold, but melodi- 
ous voice ; “ don’t be melodramatic. I hate 
melodramas, and I want no girl to kneel to 
me. You have come to plead for your 
brother. It isin vain. I have delayed act- 
ing in the matter for some hours, conscious 
that he cannot get so far away but that the 
detective I shall put on his track can capture 
him; and not caring to trouble myself with 
business matters on this, my pals night. He 
cannot elude my vigilance. _ I hold the forged 
note in my possession, and he must suffer 
the penalty of his crime. It is but just. 
Get up. hat I do is simply justice, 

at.” 
ar Which I do not ask,” she wailed. “I 
only cry for mercy, mercy! O sir, have you 
no heart? Are you truly what the world 
calls you, an iron man? Oh! I beg of you 
to hear my prayer! He isso young, so very 
young, and there are so many things to offer 
in extenuation of his fault. He has neither 
father nor mother; noone butme; and I — 
I must have failed ignominiously somehow 
in my duty toward him. If I cannot save 
him from prison,—from disgrace unutter- 
able, — how can | live? How can I meet 
his mother in the better land, and answer 
the question she will ask of me, —‘ Elaine, 
have you done yourduty by my boy? Have 

ou kept away shame and disgrace, brought 
him to love the Lord?’ O sir, on her dyin 
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before the Most High, —to the effect that 
I would ward off all danger approaching him 
if it lay in my power! She trusted me, — 
Harrys mother; died at ease concerning 
him. You — you, sir, are immensely rich. 
Won’t you do one humane deed to be written 
down in God’s book?—a deed that will 
bring its own reward; that will save a poor 
creature from disgrace, and the awful punish- 
ment I Will not say he does not deserve; 
that will give you a sister’s thanks and 
prayers?” 

In her earnestness to accomplish her ob- 
ject, she had forgotten that the man to whom 
she was pleading was hard as adamant, un- 
yielding as destiny; that he could withstand 
the most piteous appeal. The hood had slip- 

d away from her face; her luxuriant hair 
had dropped over her shoulders in coils of 
burnished gold ; the mouth was inexpress- 
ibly sad, the blue eyes full of anguish inde 
scribable. 

Had her words taken no effect whatever? 
Evidently not. Nota lineament of his face 
changed ; it was cold and impenetrable as a 
Sphinx’s. The eyes had in them no pity; 
the mouth was inflexible, firm and rigid as 
iron. He stood with folded arms regarding 
her, his tall, elegant, commanding form 
drawn up to its utmost height. When she 
broke forth so vehemently, he made no effort 
to stay her speech ; he listened politely and 
without comment. His lips, if they did not 
move in pity, certainly did not curl in scorn. 
When she ceased, he unfolded his arms, 
stooped over and lifted her ina chair. She 
shrank from his touch as if she were afraid 
of it. There was no tenderness, no compas- 
sion in the face bending above her. He per 
formed the act mechanically. 

“ Have you finished? ” he asked courteous- 
ly, as she relapsed into silence. 

“ Finished!” 

She buried her face in her hands and 
moaned, This man was a perfect Shylock. 
“ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” was 
his creed. She was mute; the agony of 
death was creeping over her; she had tried, 
and — failed. 

“If so,” he went on, “I must tell you 
that your prayers have not turned me from 
my determination to make your brother suffer 
the penalty of his mad act. Your enthusi- 
asm has been wasted. Iam notcruel; Iam 
only just. You speak of extenuating circum- 
stances. There are none. He may have 
been under the influence of some bad man, 
in the power of wicked associates. That 
makes no material difference. It is the un- 
varnished facts with which we have to deal. 
He has been drunk more than once ; he gam- 
bled and lost more times than he won. | 
remonstrated with him a while ago. I even 
told him if he did not mend his ways, that I 
should send him adrift; that I would not 
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give employment to any one who acted as he 
did. He ran counter to my wishes, and he 
must suffer the consequences, expiate his 
crime in prison. Again, after my plain talk, 
he gambled. This | did not !earn till to- 
night, when I found out what else he had 
been guilty of. This is not the first time 
he has forged the name of the firm. 
Once before he used my name. That note 
he managed to meet when due. I ’Il even 
have the courtesy to acdnowledge that I 
think he meant to do the same with this. 
That does not matter. I am sorry that his 
conduct inflicts pain upon you. As far as 
he is concerned, when the four walls of a 
prison close around him; when he is ex- 
cluded from the sunlight; when he can no 
longer inhale the fresh air. converse with hu- 
mankind; when he is deprived of all essen- 
tial comforts and blessings, and has time to 
ponder on the madness and wickedness of 
his act; then, I say, he will receive but his 
just desert. Now, let the subject be discon- 
tinued ; it wou!d do no good if prolonged in- 
definitely. I never change my mind. Let 
me show you to the door. Stay! you came 
on foot. I will order a carriage to convey 
vou home. I must leave you. My guests 
will wonder at my long absence.” 

She turned upon him like a creature at 
bay, fire flashing from her eyes, her nostrils 
distended, her slight figure erect, her whole 
being instinct with passion. For the first 
‘time in her life she was thoroughly angry. 
‘She could not check the fiery words that 
‘rushed in a torrent to her lips. 

“*The measure you mete out for others 
‘shall be meted out to you.’ There is a dies 
itv for all. Because you deem yourself so 
secure, because you stand on a pinnacle so 
lofty that you think it cannot reached 
iby the Prolétaire, you treat with supreme 
contempt and indifference all who approach 
yyou-with trouble. Let me tell you, no one 
escapes suffering ; even you, a man of stone, 
a ‘Shylock without a heart, cannot hope to-be 
exempt; it will overtake youin the long run, 
and when your sore and bleeding heart turns 
to the'God above, I pray that he may resist 
your prayers even as you have resisted 
mine'l” 

‘The Jeast perceptible sneer marred the 
grave’beauty of his well cut lips. 

“ My-child, your words have no terror for 
me. i-do-not pray to the God, who, it 
seems,-mocks your anguish now by turning a 
— ear to-your entreaties. I am an infi- 

“God help-me then! In you there can be 
no hope. Must I— must I go back to that 
wretcked Idd and tell him the fate to which 
he is consigned? No, no, I cannot. See! 
I plead to you as to my Maker. I beg you 
on my bended knees to revoke vour decision. 
' Spare him! Spare that fair-haired lad, and 


I —I will be your slave! 1 will gladly sac. 
rifice my every hope in this world —all but 
my hope of heaven —if you will not prose- 
cute him. It rests with you. Oh! the aw- 
ful power you hold in your hands. Consider! 
Happiness or misery you can deal out. 
Does it not make you afraid to think of it, to 
think that you can make two beings either 

lad as the angels in heaven, or that you can 
inflict upon them all the tortures of the Span- 
ish Inquisition? Such apaltry sum, too, for 
so rich a man! and it shall be returned to 
you, and with interest. Yes, though | work 
my fingers to the bone, I will pay you every 
cent; ay, and double it, ifnecessary. Have 
mercy, oh! have mercy!” 

And with that last touching wail issuing 
from her lips she sank, fainting, to the floor ; 
and there she lay like a thing deprived of 
life, as pallid as if she were clothed in cere- 
ments and entombed in a sepulchre. 

A change that world have been unnoticed 
save to an acute observer, passed over the 
man’s face. If not pity, it was akin to it. 

* Poor child! obliged to suffer for anoth- 
er’s sin. What a pure, sweet face she has! 
and how true and steadfast to one she loves ! 
She is brave as a heroine; is made of the 
stuff of which martyrs are made. Or has 
she been pleading merely for effect? She is 
certainly ina swoon, There can be no act- 
ing here.” 

hat should he do to restore her from her 
state of suspended animation to conscious- 
ness? He did not want to summon aid; 
his presence was needed elsewhere, and he 
dare not leave her. He unloosened the long 
black cloak, and lifted the brown head to the 
chair richly upholstered in crimson velvet. 
The redundant brown hair scintillated with 
warm, yellow lights fell over his arm, and 
one stray lock coiled round his fingers like 
a sentient thing. He drew his hand away as 
hastily as if it had encountered fire. What 
was the reason? Did it remind him of some 
woman’s tresses over which his hand had 
wandered caressingly ? Surely he did not 
look like a man who had figured in a ro- 
mance! Sentimentality, to all appearance, 
was sadly wanting in his make-up. From a 
carafe near, he scattered a handful of water- 
drops on the mute white face, half veiled in 
shimmering hair. He chafed the clitl, white 
hands, and succeeded finally in bringing her 
back to life and misery. 

The eyes blue and sweet as hidden wild- 
wood violets flew.open ; a slight color came 
into the white, snowdrop face ; and the lips’ 
moved gently. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked. “ Did 
I —did I swoon away?” 

“Yes,” and the tall, quiet man bent over 
her not unkindly. “ Little girl, situp. I 
want to talk to you, and I want to see your 
face as I talk. I think I read truth in your 
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face. I once considered myself an expert 

hysiognomist. By reading one tace wrong- 
I I was not only fooled superbly, but my 
life was made a hideous failure. It was a 
living lie; it wore over its treachery a mask 
of candor and innocence, Child, your eyes 
are full of reproach. I am not an excessive- 
ly bad man, if your prayers did fall upon my 
ears with no more effect than leaves upon a 
rock. I own to being skeptical and distrust- 
ful, but I am not cruel; I am only just. } 
said I never change my mind. In your case 
I may make an exception. No, no, don’tin- 
terrupt me yet. Your brother shall have a 
chance to redeem himself, if you consent to 
the proposition I shail lay before you. If 
suffering is real, and not counterfeited, you 
"ll gladly do as I bid. You said you would 
sacrifice all your pleasure in this world, if, 
by thus doing, you could keep your brother 
from prison, and his sin from being exposed 
to a censorious world. A path of escape 
lies open to him. I ‘li point it out, and it 
rests ae with you whether or not he 
treads it. Child, I am going to put your 
word to the test. I want awife. I make no 
pretense of loving you. I am called a wom- 
an-hater, an iron man, a man withouta heart. 
True or not, I will not contradict the rumor. 
I am eight-and-twenty years of age; you 
prc | are not more than seventeen; but 

should like to make you my wife. M 
reason is a selfish one. Remember that it 
is not for love I want to marry you, although 
your sweet face and the air of constancy 
that breathes in your every word and look, 
that envelops you in a shroud as it were, 
might win the heart of a man as cold and 
stern and implacable as I am said to be. 
Elaine, your brother shall go unharmed, free 
to wander where he will, if you consent to 
be my wife. Speak! I await your decision.” 

Had his chill voice taken on atone of ten- 
derness ? his imperial glance a touch of soft- 
ness? The girl writhing in the crimson vel- 
vet chair, whose rich, warm background had 
not the power to lend to her white face a 
tinge of color, thought so. But, if so, it 
must have been momentary, transient as the 
gleam of lightning that brightens up an inky 
sky. How cold and unapproachable he look- 
ed! Could she ally herself to this man even 
for the sake of keeping her promise intact, 
her oath inviolable to a dying woman? No, 
oh! no. And clasping her hands and lifting 
her agonized eyes to Ronald Burton, she 
wailed. 

“Oh, do not ask me that! Ask me any- 
thing else, I beseech! O sir! I do not 
love you; I can never love you; and mar- 
riage without love is a sin that God will not 
countenance, will not forgive. 1 am but a 
child, Long years must pass over my head, 
ere I give the subject of matrimony a 


A supercilious smile crossed his lips and 
ambushed itself in his jetty mustache, as he 
said, a bit sarcastically, — 

“ Did I ask you for your love? I neither 
care for it, nor want it. A selfish reason 
underlies my motive, I tell you. Itis not 
open for discussion. I ask you to become 
the wife of the richest man in Burtonville. 
It you were not so unsophisticated, you 
would hesitate long ere you lost the oppor- 
tunity. Leave love out of the question alto- 
gether. What do you know of love any- 
way?” 

“ T know it is a passion too sacred to speak 
of with indifference or contempt. I know | 
should want my husband”—and a rosv 
blush of shame crept over her cheeks anc 
mounted even to her low, sweet brow as she 
went on —“ to love me with his whole heart. 
I should want to be ali in all tohim; to com- 
fort him in his sorrow, to rejoice with him in 
his gladness. I should want to greet him 
with a kiss when he crossed the threshold 
after hours ot absence; I should want him 
sometimes to smoothe my hair, to fold me in 
his arms, to tell me that he cared for me; 
and, above all, I should want him to be a 
Christian, blessed with a warm, true heart, 
and always ready to lend a helping hand to 
the needy, and to keep God’s will and com- 
mandments. You confessed to being an un- 
believer. Compassion touches not your 
heart. You are, taking all things into con- 
sideration, what the world calls you, — an 
iron man. You would never pet me, never 
shower affection upon me; and I— I should 
be afraid of you. The touch of your hand 
would chill me; your lips if they met mine 
would freeze me; and in time, I, too, would 
be as if made of iron, No, no, I cannot 
marry an iron man!” 

“ This, then is your decision, Miss Hunt- 
ley? Put to the test, you draw back ; tried, 
you are found wanting. Very well; there is 
no more to say. Go your way, and expect 
no mercy for your brother.” 

His hand was on the door-knob; not a 
giance did he bestow upon her. He turned 
it, but ere he could pass out, she called to 
him. She must keep her oath. 

“ Come back, come back,” she cried; “I 
accede to your desire. 1! will be your wife.” 

“ Now you talk sensibly, and I can under- 
stand you. Your brother shall go unharmed. 
No more tonight, for you have undergone all 
your strength will permit. Tomorrow I ’Il 
call, and we ‘ll appoint the day of the wed- 
ding. Child,” touched by the anguish in 
her face, “your life will not be devoid of 
happiness. Not another girl in Burtonville 
but that would be glad to marry so rich a 
man.” 


He stooped down and kissed her bluish 


thought.” 


lips as he spoke. Superabundant warmth 
must have lurked in his, for as they touched 
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the girl’s, hers seemed on fire, and an elec- 
tric thrill ran through her frame. She was 
faightened, still — the inconsistency of wom- 
an !—she was glad he had kissed her. 

“ Ah!” he smiled, “ you see that an iron 
man does not always have cold lips. Little 
girl, you are the second person next to my 
mother that I have ever kissed. Now, 
Elaine, you belong to me. Stay here till I 
order a covered carriage. My coachman 
shall drive you home. Ax revoir /” 

He went out, and the first chapter in 
the drama of Elaine’s life was finished. 


The wedding day was ushered in by a 
heavy fall of snow. It lay pure and white, 
like a mantle of ermine, on the ground as far 
as the eye could reach. The evergreens in 
the yard of Elaine’s house bent low under 
their heavy fruitage; the long lines of fences 
stretching therefrom were ridged deep with 
the white flakes, that lent to them the ap- 
pearance of clearest marble. Elaine was 
ready for what she termed the sacrifice. 
She was waiting to be led forth, like Isaac of 
old, to the altar, to be immolated thereon in 
expiation of another’s sin. From thechurch- 
belfries in yonder town the joy-bells were 
pealing forth “ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men ;” for it was on Christmas morn- 
ing, the gladdest morning of the whole year, 
that Elaine was to become Ronaid Burton’s 
wife. She had murmured no word of dissent 
when so early a day had been appointed; 
had aquiesced in silence to his plans, exhib- 
iting neither sorrow nor pleasure, If she had 
been a living automaton she could not have 
manifested more indifference. 

Ronald’s aunt, Mrs. Norton, had been 
staying at the little house for a few days, and 
had taken charge of the affairs there. A 
bridal ¢rousseau worthy the daughter of a 
sultan or the spoiled child of an emperor had 
been purchased by the bridegroom. Noth- 
ing was too costly or too magnificent for 
Ronald Burton's bride. Despite the privacy 
of the nuptials, no expense was spared, and 
when, under the critical eye of Mrs. Norton 
and the deft hands of that lady’s French 
maid, Elaine emerged from her chrysalid- 
shell, she was pronounced perfect, —“ only 
too pale, too sad, for a bonny bride.” And 
indeed the snow without could not be colder 
or whiter than the young bride’s face, and 
there was a pathetic look in the violet eyes, 
an unnaturaily sad droop to the sweet mobile 
mouth. A dress of cream-white satin fell in 
graceful folds about the girl’s slender figure ; 
ropes of pearls were coiled about her white 
arms and throat. In the gold-brown braids 
of hair were fastened a few real orange blos- 
soms, and a priceless, beautiful bridal veil 
fell away from the small head nearly to the 
floor. As sweet and lovely as the first snow- 
arop, any other man, save the one who stood 


up to become her husband, would have re- 
garded her rapturously and with eyes full of 
love. He showed no more emotion than one 
of the stone griffins that kept guard in front 
of his mansion. 

“ Whom God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

The words fell on Elaine’s ears like a 
dream. She realized that she was the wife 
of this strong, muscular, broad-shouldered 
man, whose lips were coming in contact with 
hers for the second time. He had not been 
a rapturous lover you ses, and had tendered 
neither caresses nor syllables of endearment 
while their engagement lasted. Once more 
a thrill ran through her frame, Despite his 
frosty exterior, this man certainly was sur- 
charged with electricity, and thoroughly un- 
derstood how to instill passion in a kiss. 

“ Elaine, don’t stand in awe of me, don’t 
he afraid. Regard me not as a horrid Mo- 
loch, but rather as an indulgent husband, 
whose pleasure it shall be to gratify your 
every wish. Your life shail be one long 
beautiful summer day if I can make it so.” 

And he meant what he said, if he did not 
love the girl he had made his wile. 

They stood apart from the rest, by the 
white-curtained window, through which the 
dreary landscape was visible,— one end- 
less tract of spotless snow. The flakes had 
begun to tall again, and the wind had risen 
and was creating sad havoc with the infini- 
tesimal particles that covered the grouud, 
piling up drifts here and there, and blockad- 
ing the cross-roads throughout the country. 
His hand dropped unconsciously on her 
shoulder and rested there. She made no 
motion to shake it off. As his wife she had 
no right, she thought; the obedience that a 
neophyte would render a hierophant ought 
she to render him; as submissive as a lamb 
in his hands must she ever be. Without re- 
moving her gaze from the eddying shower of 
flakes without, she said, — 

“T shall try todo my duty as your wife. 
Teil me why you sought me; why, without 
love, without the least affection whatever, 
you chained me indissolubiy to your side, 
until God sees fit to rend apart the links of 
the chain?” 

He touched the orange-blossoms on her 
hair ere he spoke. 

“ Your penetration may be at fault, girlie. 
Tell me, my snow-drop, why you think I do 
not love you?” 

“I do not think,” she replied confidently, 
“] know that love was farthest from your 
thoughts when you asked me to be your wife. 
You are not hypocritical enough to pretend 
that love was the reason?” 

“Nay,” he said slowly, “I had another 
reason. Nevertheless, snow-drop, | shall be 
very kind to you.” 

Mrs. Norton now came up, and all con- 
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versation touching that sore point was sus- 

nded, nor was it renewed when, after the 
recherché \ittle breakfast had been partaken 
of, they set forth on their bridal tour. Ron- 
ald had asked Elaine where she would like 
to go. 

£ Anywhere you please,” she had answer- 
ed, indifferently; “I have no preference.” 

“ Nonsense!” he said, decidedly. “ Any 
one, even a bride who is not expected to be 
in love with her husband, has a choice. If 
you want to see the sights of the Old World, 
we will cross the ocean, I have made ar- 


rangements to leave my business for as long 
a time as it may please you to remain away. 
Would you like to visit gay, noisy Paris; to 
sit beneath the sunny skies of Italy; to 


She interrupted him with a gesture of dis- 
sent. 

“ Not unless you care to do so especially ; 
and as you have been sach an extensive 
traveler, | am sure it is immaterial to you 
whether you go or not. I have always had 
a desire ” — 

“Well?” as she hesitated. 
| “To go south, — to Florida.” 

“Very well. The South will be delightful 
at this season of the year. You do not like 
the snow and the cold weather, if you do 
bear resemblance to the snow-plant your- 
seli?” 

“ No, I do not like the winter, and snow. 
It is beautiful to look at, but cold, oh! so 
cold.” 

She shivered as she spoke, and held her 
pretty hands over the blaze to warm, 

So they started for the sunny South; and 
Harry, who had regained his buoyancy of 
spirits, was sent to Poughkeepsie, and enter- 
ed into one of the business colleges there, 
as a pupil, as he decided to adopt book-keep- 
ing as a means of earning a livelihood, 
Elaine’s troubles with him were at an end, 
Burton took the reins of management into 
his own hands, and so afraid was Harry of 
his brother-in-law, that it was not likely he 
would ever offend in a similar manner again. 
Then too he was penitent, and sorry that 
Elaine had become the wife of a man he 
knew she did not love, simply to save him. 

The voyage was a prosperous one, and on 
a bright, cloudless morning they landed. It 
all seemed so strange to Elaine. The snow- 
clad hills of the North, the keen, cruel winds 
that tore lrke mad spirits about her home at 
night, were left behind ; anda land of smiles, 
a veritable sunny South, with grass and 
trees and endless brilliant blossoms and 
birds of splendid plumage, was at hand, A 
month later found them comfortably settled 
for a few weeks at that celebrated Southern 
resort, — Jacksonville. They put up at the 
St. James, where they found many people 
from the North. Ronald Burton was very 


attentive to his young wife, ministering to 
her every want, and spending the greater 
part of his time with her, till almost uncon- 
sciously Elaine began to love him, to love 
him with her whole heart, and to wonder if, 
after all, instead of sacrificing her happiness 
she had not found it in marrying him. She 
knew that it was not love that prompted his 
tender care, but she hoped, as once ina while 
she saw a smile come to his grave lips, a 
happy look to his gray eyes, that she was 
growing dearer and dearer to him every day, 
and that in time he would take her to his 
moor and love her as he ought to love his 
wife. 

“ Anyway.” she argues “T am strangely 
happy, and glad that 1 am Ronald Burton’s 
wife. 

Alas! her happiness was short lived. 
The shock came when she was totally un- 
panera for it. One day a party who had 

en making their headquarters at Green- 
Cove Springs came to the St, James, —a 
dashing partv of well-bred people, a few 
Southerners amongst the number. Elaine 
was in her commodious room and saw them 
alight, but her eyes rested fairly only on one 
person, —a woman. Something drew her 
gaze to her, and she could not remove it till 
she had disappeared iu the hotel. A vague 
feeling of uneasiness took possession of her. 
She felt a presentiment of coming evil. She 
dia not try to shake it off, for she was sure 
it would be of no use, for ever, when a shad- 
ow was about to sweep over and shut out 
her sunny sky, she was warned.in a similar 
way. Her husband found her sitting by the 
window, her head drooping against the sill, 
when he came into the room an hour or two 
later. She had on a neutral-tinted dress 
brightened with blue ribbons, and a bonny 
blue flower in her gold-brown hair. 

He went up to her softly. 

“ What ails my girlie?” passing his hand 
lightly over her bowed head. “ Attacked 
with the blues? Or does she long for the 
cutting winds and the bleak hills of the 
North ?” 

She lifted her head, and taking one of his 
hands in hers, said, in a low voice, — 

“Tam under a shadow, Ronald. I have 
been strangely happy of late, here in this 
beautiful land of flowers, but a cloud no big- 
ger than a man’s hand has appeared in the 
sky, and it will grow larger, larger and black- 
er, till it darkens the whole horizon of my 
life. O Ronald! I am afraid, afraid!” 

“Silly little girl! What can happen to 
you when I amby? Look atme. See what 
a giant am. I! have a big, strong arm that 
can protect you from allreal danger. Don’t 
be fanciful. If youare tired of Jacksonville, 
we ‘ll go to Pilatka. What do you say?” 

But no reply came. Up to her window 
floated a sweet, bell-like laugh that, even as 
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the girl’s, hers seemed on fire, and an elec- 
tric thrill ran through her frame, She was 
faightened, still — the inconsistency of wom- 
an !—she was glad he had kissed her. 

“ Ah!” he smiled, “ you see that an iron 
man does not always have cold lips. Little 
girl, you are the second person next to my 
mother that I have ever kissed. Now, 
Elaine, you belong to me. Stay here till I 
order a covered carriage. My coachman 
shall drive you home. Ax revoir /” 

He went out, and the first chapter in 
the drama of Elaine’s life was finished. 


The wedding day was ushered in by a 
heavy fall of snow. It lay pure and white, 
hke a mantle of ermine, on the ground as far 
as the eye could reach. The evergreens in 
the yard of Elaine’s house bent low under 
their heavy fruitage; the long lines of fences 
stretching therefrom were ridged deep with 
the white flakes, that lent to them the ap- 
pearance of clearest marble. Elaine was 
ready for what she termed the sacrifice. 
She was waiting to be led forth, like Isaac of 
old, to the altar, to be immolated thereon in 
expiation of another’s sin. From thechurch- 
belfries in yonder town the joy-bells were 
pealing forth “ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men ;” for it was on Christmas morn- 
ing, the gladdest morning of the whole year, 
that Elaine was to become Ronaid Burton’s 
wife. She had murmured no word of dissent 
when so early a day had been appointed; 
had aquiesced in silence to his plans, exhib- 
iting neither sorrow nor pleasure, If she had 
been a living automaton she could not have 
manifested more indifference. 

Ronald’s aunt, Mrs. Norton, had been 
staying at the little house for a few days, and 
had taken charge of the affairs there. A 
bridal ¢rousseau worthy the daughter of a 
sultan or the spoiled child of an emperor had 
been purchased by the bridegroom. Noth- 
ing was too costly or too magnificent for 
Ronald Burton's bride. Despite the privacy 
of the nuptials, no expense was spared, and 
when, under the critical eye of Mrs. Norton 
and the deft hands of that lady’s French 
maid, Elaine emerged from her chrysalid- 
shell, she was pronounced perfect, — “only 
too pale, too sad, for a bonny bride.” And 
indeed the snow without could not be colder 
or whiter than the young bride’s face, and 
there was a pathetic look in the violet eyes, 
an unnaturaily sad droop to the sweet mobile 
mouth. A dress of cream-white satin fell in 
graceful folds about the girl’s slender figure ; 
ropes of pearls were coiled about her white 
arms and throat. In the gold-brown braids 
of hair were fastened a few rea! orange blos- 
soms, and a priceless, beautiful bridal veil 
fell away from the small head nearly to the 
floor. As sweet and lovely as the first snow- 
arop, any other man, save the one who stood 


up to become her husband, would have re- 
garded her rapturously and with eyes full of 
love. He showed no more emotion than one 
of the stone griffins that kept guard in front 
of his mansion. 

“Whom God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

The words fell on Elaine’s ears like a 
dream. She realized that she was the wife 
of this strong, muscular, broad-shouldered 
man, whose lips were coming in contact with 
hers for the second time, He had not been 
a rapturous lover you se*, and had tendered 
neither caresses nor syllables of endearment 
while their engagement lasted. Once more 
a thrill ran through her frame. Despite his 
frosty exterior, this man certainly was sur- 
charged with electricity, and thoroughly un- 
derstood how to instill passion in a kiss. 

“ Elaine, don’t stand in awe of me, don’t 
be afraid. Regard me not as a horrid Mo- 
loch, but rather as an indulgent husband, 
whose pleasure it shall be to gratify your 
every wish. Your life shail be one long 
beautiful summer day if I can make it so.” 

And he meant what he said, if he did not 
love the girl he had made his wife. 

They stood apart from the rest, by the 
white-curtained window, through which the 
dreary landscape was visible, — one end- 
less tract of spotless snow. The flakes had 
begun to tall again, and the wind had risen 
and was creating sad havoc with the infini- 
tesimal particles that covered the grouud, 
piling up drifts here and there, and blockad- 
ing the cross-roads throughout the country. 
His hand dropped unconsciously on her 
shoulder and rested there. She made no 
motion to shake it off. As his wife she had 
no right, she thought; the obedience that a 
neophyte would render a hierophant ought 
she to render him; as submissive as a Jamb 
in his hands must she ever be. Without re- 
moving her gaze from the eddying shower of 
flakes without, she said, — 

“T shall try todo my duty as your wife. 
Teil me why you sought me; why, without 
love, without the least affection whatever, 
you chained me indissolubly to your side, 
until God sees fit to rend apart the links of 
the chain?” 

He touched the orange-blossoms on her 
hair ere he spoke. ’ 

“ Your penetration may be at fault, girlie. 
Tell me, my snow-drop, why you think I do 
not love you?” 

“I do not think,” she replied confidently, 
“I know that love was farthest from your 
thoughts when you asked me to be your wife. 
You are not hypocritical enough to pretend 
that love was the reason?” 

“Nay,” he said slowly, “I had another 
reason. Nevertheless, snow-drop, | shall be 
very kind to you.” 

Mrs. Norton now came up, and all con- 
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versation touching that sore point was sus- 
pended, nor was it renewed when, after the 
recherché \ittle breakfast had been partaken 
of, they set forth on their bridal tour. Ron- 
ald had asked Elaine where she would like 
to go. 

é Anywhere you please,” she had answer- 
ed, indifferently; “ I have no preference.” 

“ Nonsense!” he said, decidedly, “ Any 
one, even a bride who is not expected to be 
in love with her husband, has a choice. If 
you want to see the sights of the Old World, 
we will cross the ocean, I have made ar- 
rangements to leave my business for as long 
a time as it may please you to remain away. 
Would you like to visit gay, noisy Paris; to 
sit beneath the sunny skies of Italy; to 
see” — 

She interrupted him with a gesture of dis- 
sent. 

“ Not unless you care to do so especially ; 
and as you have been sach an extensive 
traveler, I am sure it is immaterial to you 
whether you go or not. I have always had 
a desire” — 

“Well?” as she hesitated, 
| “To go south, — to Florida.” 

“Very well. The South will be delightful 
at this season of the year. You do not like 
the snow and the cold weather, if you do 
pe resemblance to the snow-plant your- 
seli?” 

“No, I do not like the winter, and snow. 
It is beautiful to look at, but cold, oh! so 
cold.” 

She shivered as she spoke, and held her 
pretty hands over the blaze to warm. 

So they started for the sunny South; and 
Harry, who had regained his buoyancy of 
spirits, was sent to Poughkeepsie, and enter- 
ed into one of the business colleges there, 
as a pupil, as he decided to adopt book-keep- 
ing as a means of earning a_ livelihood, 
Elaine’s troubles with him were at an end, 
Burton took the reins of management into 
his own hands, and so afraid was Harry of 
his brother-in-law, that it was not likely he 
would ever offend in a similar manner again. 
Then too he was penitent, and sorry that 
Elaine had become the wife of a man he 
knew she did not love, simply to save him. 

The voyage was a prosperous one, and on 
a bright, cloudless morning they landed. It 
all seemed so strange to Elaine. The snow- 
clad hills of the North, the keen, cruel winds 
that tore lke mad spirits about her home at 
night, were left behind ; anda land of smiles, 
a veritable sunny South, with grass and 
trees and endless brilliant blossoms and 
birds of splendid plumage, was at hand, A 
month later found them comfortably settled 
for a few weeks at that celebrated Southern 
resort, — Jacksonville. They put up at the 
St. James, where they found many people 
from the North. Ronald Burton was very 


attentive to his young wife, ministering to 
her every want, and spending the greater 
part of his time with her, till almost uncon- 
sciously Elaine began to love him, to love 
him with her whole heart, and to wonder if, 
after all, instead of sacrificing her happiness 
she had not found it in marrying him. She 
knew that it was not love that prompted his 
tender care, but she hoped, as once ina while 
she saw a smile come to his grave lips, a 
happy look to his gray eyes, that she was 
growing dearer and dearer to him every day, 


and that in time he would take her to his 
heart and love her as he ought to love his 
wife. 

“ Anyway.” she argued, “I am strangely 
happy, and glad that I am Ronald Burton’s 
wife 


Alas! her happiness was short lived. 
The shock came when she was totally un- 
rerared forit. One day a party who had 
en making their headquarters at Green- 
Cove Springs came to the St. James,—a 
dashing party of well-bred people, a few 
Southerners amongst the number. Elaine 
was in her commodious room and saw them 
alight, but her eyes rested fairly only on one 
person, —a woman. Something drew her 
gaze to her, and she could not remove it till 
she had disappeared iu the hotel. A vague 
feeling of uneasiness took possession of her. 
She felt a presentiment of coming evil. She 
dia not try to shake it off, for she was sure 
it would be of no use, for ever, when a shad- 
ow was about to sweep over and shut out 
her sunny sky, she was warned.in a similar 
way. Her husband found her sitting by the 
window, her head drooping against the sill, 
when he came into the room an hour or two 
later. She had on a neutral-tinted dress 
brightened with blue ribbons, and a bonny 
blue flower in her gold-brown hair. 

He went up to her softly. 

“ What ails my girlie?” passing his hand 
lightly over her bowed head. “ Attacked 
with the blues? Or does she long for the 
cutting winds and the bleak hills of the 
North ?” 

She lifted her head, and taking one of his 
hands in hers, said, in a low voice, — 

“Tam under a shadow, Ronald. I have 
been strangely happy of late, here in this 
beautiful land of flowers, but a cloud no big- 
ger than a man’s hand has appeared in the 
sky, and it will grow larger, larger and black- 
er, till it darkens the whole horizon of my 
life. O Ronald! I am afraid, afraid!” 

“Silly little girl! What can happen to 
you when I amby? Look atme. See what 
a giant lam. I! have a big, strong arm that 
can protect you from allreal danger. Don’t 
be fanciful. If youare tired of Jacksonville, 
we ‘ll go to Pilatka. What do you say?” 

But no reply came. Up to her window 
floated a sweet, bell-like laugh that, even as 
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it charmed her, made her shiver. Ronald 
Burton heard it too, and a shadow fell upon 
his face. Elaine saw it, and shivered anew 
as he turned abruptly from her and began to 
pace the floor. After two or three turns 
about the room, he halted near to where she 
stil! sat, with depressed spirits and bent 
head. 

“ Snow-drop,” he said, “look your best 
when you go down to dinner. ear noth- 
ing but white. Your girlish, graceful figure 
was made for white, so, also, your fair, pure 
face.” 

She obeyed without questioning, and when 
Ronald Burton led her down, and they took 
their places at the éadle-d’hdte, there was 
not so lovely a creature in the dining-room 
as Elaine. Unstudiedly graceful, never em- 
barrassed, if a trifle shy, Ronald could not 
but be proud of her. His glance took in the 
strange party as he waited for his soup. 
Yes, there she sat, the evil genius of his 
life, — his red-!ipped Lamia. A magnificent 
Southern brunette — India Walton. A grand- 
ly developed figure ; a dark, oval face, with 
a rich color flushing the cheeks; voluptuous 
red lips; purplish-black hair ; and eyes, soft, 
languishing, full of fire, — dark as night it- 
self. Few men could resist their glance. A 
Circe, a woman to make men mad for love 
of her. A snaky, zigzag line of opal ran 
through her hair; opal bracelets encircled 
her beautiful arms. Her dress was a maize- 
colored silk, with elaborate, ojd-gold trim- 
mings. Her,rich, rather barbaric costume 
made her look not unlike some bright daugh- 
ter of the Orient, — some splendid Eastern 

veen, 

After that one swift, comprehensive 
glance, Ronald’s eyes did not wander in that 
direction again. He entered into conversa- 
tion with those who sat at his table, and de- 
vane himself to the wants of his girlish 
wife. 

Later, when, with his wife’s hand on his 
arm, he was promenading the piazza, he 
came face to face with this woman whom he 
had once worshiped madly, who had been his 
betrothed wife. She broke away from the 

ty she was with, and came forward with 
extended hand, the opals on her arms and 
hair gleaming in the sunlight. 

“Ronald Burton, I am very glad to see 
you.” 

As he bowed courteously over the dark, 
patrician hand, he said, with a motion 
toward Elaine, — 

“Pray let me make you acquainted with 
my wife. Elaine, Miss Walton. Nay,” with 
an apologetical smile, “Ierr. I should have 
said, the Baroness Gladky. I forgot for the 
moment that you had been married and wid- 
owed, India, since our friendship came so 
abruptly to an end.” , 

Was it fancy on Elaine's part, or did the 


crimson cheeks lose their vivid color for a 
second? And was it because she was afraid 
of fainting that she leaned so heavily against 
the railing? But the self-possession habitu- 
al to her did not desert her now. She cor- 
dially shook the hand of the bride. 

“I was not aware, Mr. Burton, that you 
had become a Benedict. Elaine! Whata 
pretty name.” 

“I think so,” regarding his young bride 
affectionately. “It was always a favorite 
name of mine. How long do yon intend to 
remain at the St. James, Baroness ?” 

“Tam uot certain. The party I am with 
is rather an erratic one. They take strange 
freaks in their heads. ‘Here today, and 
away tomorrow,’ is a mottoof theirs. Elaine 
— you will jet me call you so, for you are too 
child-like to be classed with the staid Mes- 
dames — I hope ! shall see much of you dur- 
ing my stay. Are you not well? You are 
as pale as the dress you have on, as color- 
less as the snow-drift in your Northern !and.” 

In spite of herself the lady fascinated 
Elaine. That something stronger than 
friendship had existed between the baroness 
and her husband, she felt assured. 

“ What a magnificently beautiful woman 
she is,” she murmured, as she floated, rather 
than walked away. 

“ Yes,” her husband assented, “ she is like 
a splendid tropical night; while you, my 
girlie, resemble the fair, fresh beauty of a 
morning in early spring.” 

Elaine wanted to ask which he preferred, 
“the morning or the night,” but she did not 
dare. She escaped to her room as soon as 
possible,-and remained there the greater part 
of the day. When night fell, and the heav- 
ens were studded thickly with silvery stars, 
and a crescent moon looked down, she cov- 
ered her head and shoulders with a fleecy 
shawl and went out for a breath of air. 
Walking down a shaded path she espied two 
figures, a man and a woman. A pang 
came to her heart, her eyes swam in tears, 
for she recognized them at once, — the beau- 
tiful baroness and her husband. It came to 
her, the thought, as a flash of lightning. 
They had loved each other. Like a sheeted 
ghost in her white attire, she crouched back 
in a tangled jungle of shrubbery as they drew 
near, They had not seen her, and — was 
it fate that sent them there ?— they halt- 
ed under a long-tasseled tree, and contin- 
ued their conversation. 

“ Ronald,” the baroness was saying, “ you 
do not reproach me without just cause. My 
ambition was stronger than my love. It 
was a deadly wrong to throw you off at the 
last moment, and marry a man with a title, 
but you were poor you know, and I was 
afraid you ’d never fall heir to your uncle’s 
property, so I made a fatal mistake, — I mar- 
ried a man I did not love. He died, and I 
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—I wrote you then, Ronald. Did you not 
get my letter?” 

“No, Jndia” — and he spoke in a sterner 
voice than Elaine had ever heard him speak, 
“and it I had, I should not have noticed it.” 

“I comprehend,” and the woman bowed 
her head in her hands; “you could not 
trust me again. Forgive me, Ronald, for 
wounding you! You are married now, and 
to a girl so fair and sweet, so altugether love- 
ly, that you cannot help loving her. It was 
for love, nothing else, you married her?” she 
questioned. 

The man addressed was too truthful for 
prevaricati on. 

“No, India, it was not for love. I was 
afraid fhat | might come under the charm 
of your fascinations again, and so, to put 
temptation out of my way, to be able to re- 
sist your siren face 1f we should meet, I 
made Elaine my wife. I did not love her 
then, but ” — 

They had moved away, and the remainder 
of the sentence the wretched eavesdropper 
did not hear. A pity she did not, for he con- 
fessed to loving her now with a love that 
was purer and deeper and better than the 
mad worship he had once given to that siren 
woman. And thus, for missing a mere frag- 
ment of his conversation, Elaine’s life grew 
miserable even unto that of Tantalus. She 
became as misanthropical as her husband 
was supposed to be. Daily she met India, 
and as she looked at the face so fatally fair, 
listened to the voice so mellifluently sweet, 
and fell under the spell of her fascinaiion, 
she did not wonder that Ronald had loved 
her in the olden days,— that he loved her 
still. She longed, yet would not ask him, to 
go back to the North, — to Burtonville. 

One day her husband brought her in a let- 
ter. The chirography was unknown to her 
as her marriage was to her correspondent. 
On the long, cream-tinted envelope was a 
name that was hers no longer, — Elaine 
Huntley; and the letter had been re-mailed 
from Burtonville. Listlessly she tore it open. 
It was from an aunt of hers, resididing in 
Chicago, —a Mrs. Grafton, whom she had 
never seen, but of whom she had frequently 
heard her mother talk. Riches had come 
to the elderly couple, and they wanted her 
and Harry to share their prosperity, — to 
be their children. As usual in this world, 
the good news had arrived too late. She 
had barely finished the epistle, when a knock 
came to the door, and another envelope was 
handed her. : 

“Really, Elaine,” her husband smiled, 
“the news is pouring in upon you this morn- 
ing at a great rate. I hope it contains noth- 
ing of evil.” 

Alas! her heart went pitapat as she looked 
at the official-looking thing in her hand. 

“It is a telegram, Ronald,” she cried ; 


“ open it. 
en Harry.” 
Too true her words, It ran thus:— 


I am afraid something has befall- 


“Harry lies in a critical state. He was 
on the-train, there was a collision, and it is 
feared he is dangerously wountled. He calls 
repeatedly for you.” 


A sad, busy scene ensued, and as soon as 
possible —— were en route for the North. 
A few days later found them in Poughkeep- 
sie, and just in time to see Harry die. A 
smile, but nut a word could he give Elaine, 
and his soul had gone back to the God who 
gave it. 

Elaine heard afterward the particulars of 
the accident on the railway. A signal-man 


had mistaken one train for another; a flag 
had been dropped too soon: the up express 
had run into a luggage train, and several 
were badly injured, and a few lives were 
Elaine mourned for him as if she had 
Ronald was pow- 


lost. 
been his mother in reality. 
erless to comfort her. 

“My sacrifice was made in vain,” she 
moaned; “Harry is dead, and my husband 
is in love with another woman.” 

And one night when Mr. Burton’ came 
home from his place of business, his wife 
was missing. She had gone out immediate- 
ly after her husband had started for the 
store, and had not been seen since. 

A search was at once instituted, that re- 
sulted in the finding of a sealed letter, direct- 
ed to Ronald Burton. His calmness gave 
way as he read the pathetic lines. 


“Farewell, dear Ronald. To live with a 
man who loves me not, who made me his 
wife expressly to withstand the witcheries of 
another woman, is a pain too great for me to 
endure. Forgive me, but unintentionally I 
overheard part of vour interview with that 
bewildering siren — the Baroness Gladky — 
on the grounds of the St. James. It hurt 
me, oh! so much, Ronald my husband, for I 
had grown to love you, words are powerless 
to tell, how madly! My life would have 
been the veritable summer-day you promised, 
if you had loved me in return. As it is, 1 do 
not blame you. We cannot force our affec- 
tions, and compared to that grandly beauti- 
ful woman I am like a sickly snow-drop by 
the side of a blushing moss-rose. I am 
gine away; where, you will never guess. 

© not grieve for me. I shall be safe. I 
am not wicked enough or mad enough to 
commit suicide, for I know that that is a sin 
for which there can be no atonement. When 
I have ceased to care for you; when I can 
regard you as I regard all other men, — with 
indifference; when I become what I was 
once afraid of becuming, — a marble woman; 
then, and not until then, will I return to you. 
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If it were within my power I would gladly 
give you your freedom. As it is not, I can 
only say, God bless you, and have pity upon 
poor ELAINE.” 


In the privacy of his own room, Ronald 
gave way utterl}. Those touching words, in 
which she had revealed her love, went 
straight to his heart. 

“Foolish little girl,” he murmured, “to 
run away from me because she could not 
look upon me with indifference, when I love 
her with a love that cannot die, which is no 
more like the fleeting passion I felt for India, 
than day is like night. But I will find her 
if I have to search the whole world; if it 
take years and years to hunt out her hiding- 
place.” 

But the years crept on and on, and no 
Elaine was found. As mysteriously as a 
star falls from heaven and is lost to view, so 
was she lost to those who knew and loved 
her, and no one but Ronald had any hope of 
seeing her again alive. The services of the 


skillful detective were discontinued. 

“ She is dead.” was the verdict. 

Only Ronald believed, had hope, that he 
shoul 
her. 

“She loves me still,” was his invariable 


God! my 


some day come unexpectedly upon 


thought; “otherwise she would 
word, and return to me. Thank 
image fills her heart.” 


The snows of three winters had melted 
from the earth since Elaine took her flight. 
Where, oh! where was she? If dead, where 
had she been laid to rest? Was her grave 
kept green, — tended by loving hands? If 
alive, where had she hidden herself? Was 
she sick, or in poverty? He cried aloud to 
the God, in whom he had once put no trust, 
for mercy. He called often to him in those 
desolate days. His sorrow had purified him, 
made him a Christian,—a man of whom 
Elaine could well be proud. 

He awoke one morning with an unconquer- 
able longing to visit the spot where Elaine 
had grown to love him, where misery had 
come to her. He hardly knew what he ex- 
pected ; only it seemed to him he must go 
there. Accordingly he went. The St. James 
was crowded as before, but he found no one 
there he knew save India, who was married 
again, this time to a military man, a French 
officer,— General Réveré. She welcomed 
him with her olden cordiality. She had up- 
rooted her love for him, and they talked to- 
gether as old friends. He told her of his 
wife’s flight, and its cause. She expressed 
her sympathy, and blamed herself for what 
she considered her fault. 

“She will surely return some day,” she 
said; “mayhap you will meet her here, — 
here where she was as happy as Eve in the 


Garden of Eden ere the serpent entered. I 
was the serpent, Ronald, in her case.” 

He sadly shook his head. 

“ My faith has deserted me, India.” 

Yet, when the passengers arrived, he peer- 
ed out of his window ax usual to see them 
alight. Out of one vehicle stepped a tall, 
——- lady, whose face borea slight resem- 

lance, he thought, to his lost love’s. But 
he had been mistaken so many times before 
that he could nottrust his sensesnow. And 
how was he to know Elaine if he should meet 
her face to face? Would she not be chan 
beyond recognition? She was a child then ; 
she was a woman now. The bud had be- 
come a blossom. But this lady, — who, who 
was se? She was in company with a white- 
haired gentleman and a white-haired lady, 
two elderly, ordinary-looking persons. Were 
they her relatives, — her father and mother? 
Of course it could not be Elaine. Still, so 
vividly did she remind him of his lost wife, 
that he was anxious to see her, to hear her 
speak. If he had forgotten her face, he re- 
membered her voice; it was so totaily unlike 
all voices he had ever heard. Sweet as a 
bird’s, delightful as a rivulet’s. He threw 
himself on the bed; the minutes dragged 
away; he fell into an unquiet sleep, and while 
he slept, and in his dreams beheld Elaine, 
the lady who had interested him so singular- 
ly was going down the shaded path, — had 
actually stopped at the green jungle of 
shrubs where Elaine had overheard those 
cruel words, that made her so wretched, 
three long years ago. 

A rustic seat had been constructed there, 
and the lady sank into it, and as she took in 
the scene about her, sighed deeply. 

“T never thought to visit this spot again,” 
she said; “1 ought not to have come. The 
past rises up too vividly before me; it un- 
nerves me, — takes away my strength. I 
ought to have resisted the impulse that bade 
me come.” 

Yes, it was Elaine. She had changed 
wonderfully. She had a regal figure, whose 
every movement was full of grace; a face 
with a story in it, calm, sad and sweet. A 
glorious blonde, with violet eyes and gold- 
brown hair, — gold in the sunlight, brown in 
the shade. She was clothed in habiliments 
of black. She had put on that sombre color 
when she left Ronald, and never taken it off. 

“T have lost my parents, my brother and 
my husband,” she said to her uncle and 
aunt, when two weeks succeeding her hegira, 
after a long and tiresome journey, she found 
herselt at Chicago in their palatial home. 
Their letter had arrived opportunely aifter 
all. She went to them and became as their 
child. It was not till many weeks later she 
told her true history to her aunt, who advised 
her strongly to go back to her husband. 
Elaine, however, was firm in her determina- 
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tion not to go back, so she remained with 
the Graftons as their child, —the Widow 
Black. 

“1 cannot bear to call myself Burton,” she 
said, “and Black will suit me as well as any 
name.” 

But she dould not cease loving Ronald; 
she could not be a marble woman, so she 
went not back to her husband. 

As she mused sad!y, a shadow fell upon 
the grass. She raised her eyes and saw be- 
fore her the woman she had known as the 
Baroness Gladky. Had she recognized her? 
Impossible! Three years had wrought too 
wondrous a change in her for that. But 
India’s keen eyes never failed her. She too, 
as well as Ronald, had seen her when she 
arrived, and she knew that the beautiful 
pale woman was Ronald Burton’s wife She 
had watched for a chance to speak to her; 
had followed her to this spot with that pur- 
pose in view. She would undeceive her as 
to her husband's perfidy. 

“ Elaine — Mrs. Burton,” she began. 

No smile of recognition came to Elaine's 
face. She took no notice of the outstretch- 
ed hand. 

“ You are in error,” she said, coldly; “ you 
address the Widow Black.” 

“No,” confidently, “1 know to whom I 
speak. It is to Mrs. Burton, who left her 
husband because she was foolish enough to 
doubt his fidelity. Nay, don’t be angry,” as 
Elaine rose with dignity, and prepared to 
pass the speaker; “sit down, It is meet 
that your husband's vindication should come 
from me. If you had heard the latter part of 
the interview held in this spot three years 
ago, you would have been convinced of your 
husband’s love. Elaine, I speak the unvar- 
nished truth. Ronald loved you then, — he 
loves you still. Year after year he has 
searched for you in vain. Your loss has 
grieved him so deeply that his jet locks are 
interspersed with silver threads. I do not 
deny that we !oved each other once, — that 
we were engaged. But his love for me was 
transient, — not lasting and deep like the 
affection he bears you. That will neverdie, 
—will never grow lukewarm, Iam now the 
wife of General Réveré. O Elaine! believe 
ine, 

Elaine did believe her, and her face grew 
radiant with joy. 

“]—TI believe you,” she faltered; and the 


tears streamed over her chheks as India put ~ 
her arms about her and kissed her. : 

“ Now, Elaine, I have a glorious bit of 
news for you. Don’t faint! Ronald 1s at 
the St. James. I think he expected to find 
you here when he came. Ah! that is he 
now, up there on the walk. Remain quietly 
here; I ’ll send him to you.” 

Mechanically Elaine sank back in her 
seat, and India flew as if on wings to the 
adistrait man’s side, 

“ Ronald, you ’re a man, — a sensible one; 
ergo, keep cool, Elaine” — 

“ Well,” eagerly, “what of her?” 

“ She 1s here, — in yonder shrubbery jun- 
gle. Ronald, people rave over my beauty; 
your wife is a beautiful. She 
outshines me. Oh, 1 am so glad that your 
happiness has come at last!” ; 

ut Ronald had moved away, bound for 
the spot where Elaine sat, longing for, yet 
dreading the meeting. 

“ Elaine!” 

“Ronald!” 

She was in his arms, folded close to his 
penal, hot, passionate kisses falling on her 
ips. 

“Elaine, my snow-drop, I thank God that 
you do not shrink from me, that you love 
me still. Lift up your face; I want to see 
it. Ay, India was right. Your pale loveli- 
ness outshines her dark glowin auty.” 

“No, no,” remonstrated the tee bride, 
“her beauty is immeasurably beyond that of 
all women I have ever beheld. ‘And she is 
a noble creature!” 

“If she did cast me offfora baron? Yes, 
I agree with you. Darling, you won’t call 
me an iron man again? 1 ‘m 4&fraid I shall 
idolize you. I have learned to pray to the 
God you love, Elaine. Night and morning 
I besought him to bring you back to me. 
Speak! let me hear your voice. Tell me 
you love me!” 

“There is no need of that,” her hand 
clasped in his. “ As St. George battled with 
the fiery dragons, I battled with what I term- 
ed my weakness,—my love. I could not 
pluck it from my heart. 1 never expected 
to be as happy as I am now. Ronald, my 
master, my king!” 

The three long years of misery faded 


from their memory; a lifetime of happiness 
lay before them, and they were content. 
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FAIR MID-OCEAN. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


HUNDRED leagues from nearest land! 
No sail in sight; and tropic sky, 
That o’er the view 
Of crystal biue 
In sapphire bright is arching grand 
Without a cloud to rest the eye. 


But all about this pellucid alr, 
Mid heaven far and near the sea, 
On rapid wing 
Each feathered thing 
Keeps joyful fun, as though from care 
And every trouble always free. 


Boston, 1883. 


Our queenly barque o’er foamy seas 
Goes sweeping on her southward way ; 
And northern gales, 
That fill our sails, 
Seem like the heat-dispelling breeze 
Of dear New-England’s summer day. 


And sing to us of faithful hearts 
Now praying for our safe return; 
Of lips that miss 
The eailor’s kiss, 
And of the many golden arts 
That make our home-light sweetly burn. 


GRAYSTONE GRANGE. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


ELL, I must say,” observed old 

Mrs? Lowry, with a shudder, draw- 
ing her indoors-shawl more closely about her 
shoulders, “that, if what the folks round 
about us are saying be true, I shall soon 
have had enough of this. I always did hate 
ghosts and goblins, Bess, and always shall 
as long as I live. Not that I ever-saw one, 
mind you, and not that I should be afraid of 
the r old master, — no, I— I don’t think 
so, Bess. Anyhow, to have the folks saying 
everywhere that Graystone Grange is haunt- 
ed is—is unpleasant, my dear, to say the 
least of it!” 

The girl addressed did not lift her eyes 
from their long contemplation of the bright 
wood-fire; she only nqdded in her serious 
way in reply to her aunt's observation, The 
sparks rushed in thousands 7 the huge old 
chimney, the wind in a minor key came wail- 
ing through a chink in the old oak door, and 
outside the barred and shuttered windows of 
the housekeeper’s cosy sitting-room the lau- 
rels scratched and tapped on the latticed 
panes, a sound weird enough for the gusty 
October night. 

“TI think,” old Mrs. Low 
ing that Bess had no wo 


went on, find- 
to put in, and 


looking hard at the girl over the rims of her 
spectacles, “ that, if we hear nothing of Mr. 
Arthur within the next fortnight or so, I 
shall speak to Nicholas Wray about taking 
a little house in the village. I am getting 
too old for service, Bess, too — too nervous, 
in fact,” — putting up her withered hands 
and pressing them against her heart, where 
sometimes, on busy bustling days, a sharp 
knife-like pain had been wont to seize her 
unawares, — “to take kindly to a haunted 
house at my time of life, even if Mr. Arthur 
should ever turn up again, and that I don't 
think is at all likely, a bad, wild young man 
like him. Only the other day Nicholas was 
saying that, if Mr. Arthur was dead — and 
everybody thinks he is — they must set about 
advertising for next-of-kin, seeing that with 
Arthur Ashburton himself the old race comes 
toanend. Heigh-ho, to think I should live 
to see it, my dear! Two years this Michael- 
mas he went abroad, you know, Bexs, and 
has never been heard of since. Two years 
ago now,—only fancy! One would think 
that he surely would have come back to the 
old place when he read in the papers — as he 
must have done somewhere or other — about 
the awful murder” — the girl herself shiv- 
ered then — “at Graystone Grange ; and yet 
nearly three months Love gone by since that 
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dreadful night, and still no sign of Arthur 
Ashburton! Ah, he always was a bad ’un,” 
said the old housekeeper, shaking her head 
sadly, “always bad and ungrateful to the 
pes old master, who loved him like a son! 
‘The money he has got through in his time, 
the bills that came tumbling in yore edie 
oh, the peck o’ trouble poor old Sir Temple 
got in for with the coming of Arthur Ashbur- 
ton to Graystone Grange!” 

“ He was always very, very kind to me!” 
said the girl in a low thoughtful tone, her 
eyes still fixed on the cheery fire. 

“Who, my dear? Old Sir Temple?” 

“No, Aunt Anne. Arthur — Mr. Ashbur- 
ton, | mean—was always very kind to me. 
I never forget when people are kind” — 

“ He was a rake and a spendthrift, Bess,” 
said the old lady sternly, though unsus- 
piciously; “and long ago I prophesied, ay, 
told him to his face too, — it was in the days 
before you came to live with me, my dear, — 
that no good would ever come of him. By 
the by, if he is alive, he is of course Sir Ar- 
thur Ashburton now!” 

“ Yes, Sir Arthur Ashburton now,” repeat- 
ed Bess Lowry, sighing involuntarily as she 
spoke. 

“ And, if he was kind to you, my dear,” 
said old Mrs. Lowry nding 
forward in her great arm-chair and trying to 
look up into the girl’s serious eyes, “ | know 
some one who has always been kinder — 
that is, who would be so if you would let 
him.” 

“Whom do you mean, Aunt Anne?” 

“Nicholas Wray. I—I may not live 
much longer, my child: I—I may die sud- 
denly perhaps, who knows? and —and you 
— begin to think a bit of Nicholas 

ra 


Bess shook her head impatiently, as though 
the name just then was distasteful to her 
ears, and folded her hands in her lap. Her 
work-basket and the work she was engaged 
upon lay untouched on the table at her el- 
bow ; the candles in their tall quaint brass 
candlesticks stood as yet unlighted; only 

i 


the bright strong firelight illumined the 
housekeeper’s room and played on the dark 
oak paneling which walled it round. It was 
an unusual thing for Bess to remain idle for so 
long after tea, the loud-ticking eight-day 
clock in the corner had already struck seven ; 
but on this evening her thoughts, stirred per- 
haps by the rambling talk of her ancient 
companion, had insensibly wandered back to 
the days that were dead and gone, and, in 
living over the past again, she forgot the 
flight of time. 

he was thinking how good the dead old 
man had been to her in allowing her, a friend- 
less orphan, who was but the niece of his 
trusty housekeeper, to come to live with her 
aunt at Graystone Grange. She was in her 


twelfth year, she recollected, whem she first 
came to the dear old and she 
was nearly twenty now. How quickly the 
ears had sped away! She was thinkin 
ow nobly the dead man had acted towar 
her — toward her who could lay no earthly 
claim to his generosity —in defraying the 
cost of the excellent education she had re- 
cieved, and providing her with good books 
when at home at Graystone Grange. It was 
old Sir Temple, she remembered with a sad 
little smile, who, one day when she was 'sit- 
ting on a stool at his feet in tle library, had 
playfully abbreviated her rightful name and 
called her “Bess;” and “ Bess” she had 
been ever since with every one that knew 
her. Yes, old Sir Temple in his lifetime 
had indeed been wondrously kind to her; 
and Bess, as she herself said, never forgot 
people that showed her genuine kindness. 

Arthur Ashburton was a young man at 
college when Bess came to live with her 
aunt Anne Lowry, a good-looking young fel- 
low, with free and careless manners and a 
temper as variable as the summer wind. 
People always liked him until they knew him 
well; and then it somehow came to light that 
he was selfish and insincere, and, worse than 
all, ungrateful to the core. He was passion- 
ate too at times, — passionate and unfor- 
giving. But Bess as a child was much 
struck with the good looks of Arthur Ash- 
burton, the tall, slim, well-knit figure, the 
dark handsome face, and those beautiful 
dark-blue eyes of his that would sometimes 
come before her in her dreams. 

“Is Mr. Arthur Sir Temple’s son?” she 
asked one day of old Mrs. Lowry. “Eh, 
Aunt Anne?” 

“ No, Bess,” the good dame replied in her 
slow precise way. “Sir Temple Ashburton 
is a bachelor. Lone ago he was disappoint- 
ed in the lady of his choice, and he will nev- 
er marry now. Mr. Arthur is a distant 
cousin of Sir Temple’s and heir to the Gray- 
stone estate. His parents, like your own, 
are both dead, and he has lived here almost 
all his life. He was quite a youngster, my 
dear, when Sir Temple brought him home 
to Graystone Grange.” 

Then Bess, in her warm young heart, pit- 
ied Arthur Ashburton exceedingly for bein 
an orphan like herself, an orphan with nei- 
ther brother nor sister to gladden the days 
of a lonely childhood. This common mis- 
fortune was a link between them, Bess fan- 
cied ; and, had it not been for the fact that 
circumstances were cruel—he being rich 
and she poor —they might have been like 
real brother and sister to each other, and 
have sympathized with each other’s loneli- 
ness. 

As it was, however, there was a vast differ- 
ence between Bess Lowry and Arthur Ash- 
burton; and Bess herself at any rate was 
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sensitively alive to the truth, Nevertheless, | slayer. 


when the young man was at home, Bess and 
he were always excellent friends. He al- 
ways had a pleasant word for the shy little 
brown-eyed, brown-haired maiden whom he 
often found roaming alone in the kitchen- 
garden or sitting at work in the housekeep- 
er’s room. 

Many an evil story was told of the !ife he 
lived away from old Sir Temple and Gray- 
stone Grange ; but Bess would never believe 
one haif of the terrible rumors which some- 
how or other were continually finding their 
way down to the old-fashioned, gossip-loving 
village of Lea. People might believe of him 
just whatever they chose, and she could do 
the same. And so the years went by, and 
Bess grew on to womanhood, 

Two years ago that Michaelmas Arthur 
Ashburton had gone abroad. He was in 
great difficulties, — Bess did not exactly un- 
derstand what they were, — and old Sir Tem- 
ple, though loath enough to part with him, 
told him sorrowfully that it was the best 
thing he could do. He had spent so much 
money at home in reckless living, he could 
retrench abroad perhaps, and pay off his 
Creditors by degrees. So the young man 
went away, and nothing more had been heard 
of him since the day of his departure from 
Lea. Only Bess Lowry and Arthur Ashbuz- 
ton themselves knew in what fashion they 
had spoken their last good-by. 

In the mean time death had spread its 
wings over the roof of Graystone Grange, 
for the old house was left desolate and un- 
der a ban,—so at least it appeared; for 
murder —foul murder -—had crossei the 
threshold, and blood was on the oaken floors, 

Never, so long as she lived, would the 
girl forget the horror of that midsummer 
night only three months before, —only three 
months before, — and it seemed in retrospec- 
tion more like some hideous dream than a 
mysterious and bloody reality, when, on en- 
tering the dim-lit library where Sir Temple 
Ashburton usually sat, with only his beloved 
books for companions in his solitude, they 
found him dead in his chair. The garden 
door, which opened into the library from a 
flight of moss-grown steps outside, was ajar, 
and the night-air, laden with the scent of 
flowers, blew in upon the white dead face. 
At a glance they perceived that it was the 
work of an assassin, for heavy blows had 
crushed in the old man’s skull. Wherefore 
had it been done, this cruel dastardly deed? 
Wha: could have been the motive that raised 
the murderer’s hand? It could not have 
been greed, because nothing was touched ; 
and Sir Tempie Ashburton had not an ene- 
my in the world. It was a.mystery which 
baffled the whole neighborhood, for justice 
as yet, though energy had not been lacking, 
bad failed to lay its band upon the’secret 


When, oh, when would Sir Arthur 
himself return, Bess wondered drearily, to 
caneotente the crime and to clear the matter 
up 

“ Bess,” said old Mrs. Lowry presently, 
“are you asleep? The fire is going down, 
my dear, and —and I don’t like sitting in the 
dark, especially when the wind blows and 
the boards creak all over the house.” 

Bess started, and got up from her seat. 
She replenished the fire, lig ted thecandles, 
ent took up her sewing without further de- 
ay. 

“ As I was saying, Bess,” the chatty old 
soul rambled on, while the girl’s needle flew 
swiftly in and out, “ what ’s the good of two 
lone women such as you and me living to- 
gether in a great barrack of a place ‘ike this, 
where the draughts chill one’s bones through 
and through and strange unearthly noises 
keep one awake at night? It was never too 
well off for repairs in the old master’s time, 
what with broken windows and rat-holes in 
the garrets, and broken tiles and chimney- 

ts on the west gables, But then money 

as been scarce at the Grange of late years, 
I know, and I did not like to bother the poor 
old master more than was downright need- 
ful, my dear; he had plenty to worry bim 
with other things. And now that the ser- 
vants are all gone, scared away by — by that 
dreadful deed and the strange tales that have 
got about since, and we find ourselves here 
alone, I really do think, Bess, that it is high 
time we too made a move and found a more 
cheerful abode elsewhere. I have not been 
in service for upwards of fifty years for noth- 
ing ; and we shall be pretty comfortable to- 

ether, I fancy, wito a snug little house in 

a. Besides, as I have told you before, 
Bess, I am not so strong and courageous as 
I was before—before the master died; 
things worry and upset me now that I should 
n’t have heeded a year ago; and I shall be 
giad to get away from the old place, ! shall 
indeed, much as I love it for the master’s 
sake and everything belonging to it as well. 
I wish Nicholas would just walk up this eve- 
ning, so that we could talk the matter over. 
There ’s a moon, | believe, and it does n’t 
rain. He ’s such a shrewd, clear-headed 
young man is Nicholas Wray, as was his 
excellent father before him. He ’s got a 
long head on his shoulders bas Nicholas 
Wray!” 

The Wrays, in their little way, were a fam- 
ily of some importance in the village of Lea, 
and, amongst them, had managed the Gray- 
stone estate for more than a hundred years. 
They called themselves auctioneers and es- 
tate-agents ; but the late Martin Wray — 
the father of Nicholas—had ever been 
known to some of the simple viliage-folk as 
- Lawyer Wray.” He was so “tarnation 
*eute,” they said; he was at least worth a 
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dozén ordinary lawyers put together and roll- 
ed into one. 

Old Mrs. Lowry was a distant connection 
of Nicholas Wray’s mother, and the Wray 
family —a good old-fashioned, true-hearted 
stock had never been too proud to ac- 
knowledge their kinship with the housekeep- 
er up at the Grange. So it often came to 
pass that Bess and her aunt Anne Lowry 
were to be found as honored guests at the 
comfortable red brick house which stood in 
the middle of Lea, a comfortable red brick 
house with a huge old parlor on one side of 
the front entrance and dingy offices on the 
other. And often too, in days gone by, were 
Nicholas and his father to be found at Gray- 
stone Grange; but sometimes they were the 

ests of Sir Temple Ashburton in the li- 
Con: and sometimes the visitors of his 
faithful old servant, Mrs. Lowry, in the cozy 
oak-paneled housekeeper’s room. 

And now Nicholas, the eldest son, had it 
all his own way at home in Lea, and was 
looked up to accordingly as a promising 
young man. His father and mother were 
dead, his brothers placed out in the world, 
and doing well; he had no one at all to look 
after his comforts at the commodious old- 
fashioned house in the village. Reaily it 
was quite true, the friends and neighbors 
round him said, that Nicholas Wray found 
a wife to take care of him, and to rid those 
great parlor and office windows of his of the 
dust which of late had begrimed them. 

“Yes, he’s got a head on his shoulders, 
has Nicholas Wray,” repeated old Mrs. Low- 
ry emphatically. 

“I suppose he has, Aunt Anne,” said 
Bess, with a bright little smile that was gone 
in an instant. 

“ You know what I mean, child,” returned 
the good dame testily; “only you are always 
inclined to be awkward where Nicholas is 
concerned. Hark! “There’s his knock at 
the west passage door. Run and open it, 
Bess.” 

The girl rose leisurely and left the room, 
and presently a short, thick-set young man, 
with close cropped hair and clean-shaven 
face, quick clear eyes of no particular color, 
and a genial smile, entered the housekeep- 
er’s room alone. Old Mrs. Lowry, catching 
her breath, as with difficulty, she half rose 
from her great arm-chair, greeted him warm 
ly with both hands outstretched. : 

“Ah, how do ye do, lad?” she said. 
“ Where ’s Bess?® 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders and sat 
himself down by the fire. , 

“She let me into the house.” said he, with 
a short laugh, “then shut the door, and van- 
ished. Bess is incomprehensible at times, 


k Rog 
Beas | hussy,” said her Aunt 


“ Bess is a youn 
Anne, frowning. Then she added suddenly, 


“Nicholas, you are pale tonight! Are n’t 
you well?” 

He laughed again, —the same constrain- 
ed uneasy laugh,—and glanced over his 
shoulder at the shadows on the wall. No; 
Bess was not coming, — the coast was clear. 

“TI am well enough,” he said, bending for- 
ward and dropping his voice; “but, to tell 
you the truth, I have been somewhat scared, 
—I own it. Look here, Mrs. Lowry, I 
don’t want to frighten you unnecessarily, but 
something is decidedly wrong at Graystone 
Grange, and the sooner you quit the place 
the better. Coming through the shrul-beries 
five minutes ago, just as the moon was strug- 
gling through the clouds, I chanced to lift 
my eyes to the windows over the library. 
At one ot them, — I can’t recollect which, — 
standing there quite still and looking out on 
the garden, I saw the figure of Sir Temple 
Ashburton! As Iam a living man, | 
tinctly saw Sir Temple Ashburton himself, 
— or his ghost trom the other world!” 

“ Mercy!” gasped the housekeeper, fall- 
ing back on her cushions, her wrinkled face 
death-pale, and her trembling hands pressed 
on her bosom. 

“Hitherto,” went on Nicholas moodily, 
never noticing the dreadful wanness which 
had overspread the old servant’s features, 
“I have listened with the utmost contempt 
to the stories that have got abroad in the 
village about the Grange being haunted and 
all that; but, ’pon my word, Mrs. Lowry, I 
don’t know what to believe now, —I don’t 
indeed! Sir Temple Ashburton is dead and 
buried, and a man once inhis grave— But 

shaw, after all, itis absurd to talk of ghosts! 

ead men tell no tales, neither can they 
come back to us on earth. Something is 
wrong, | repeat, — seriously wrong; and Sir 
Arthur Ashburton himself ought to be here 
to sift the mystery to the bottom.” 

Old Mrs, Lowry was recovering her com- 

osure. A faint color was gradually return- 
ing to her face. 

“ Nicholas,” she said solemnly, “it is the 
poor master, I verily believe. Murdered 
men always walk, I ’ve heard tell, because 
they cannot rest in their graves,— cannot 
rest, you know, lad, until the murderer is 
brought to justice. Even now the blood 
shows plainly on the library floor, and—and 
on the stairs, where it dripped when they 
carried him up; and on damp days the 
stains inok quite black and wet again, scrub 
bed and scrubbed as they were at the time, 
you know. Nicholas,” suddenly lifting a 
weak trembling hand, whereon the thin worn 
wedding-ring of a vanished youth and spring: 
time gleamed palely in the ruddy firelight, 
“what —what was that?” 

, “ Only the wind,” answered Nicholas quiet- 


‘«] am so nervous,” said the dame, shiver- 
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ering; “every noise I hear seems to turn 
my heart to stone. At night Bess and I lie 
awake for hours, and cannot get to sleep for 
the noises in the house, — footsteps, Nicho- 
las, along the passages, doors stealthily 
opened and shut, creaking boards, and groans 
sometimes, —stified groans they sound like, 
— though Bess says that can’t be. O Nich- 
olas, do help us to get away as soon as you 
can! Everybody has deserted us, and we 
’re left in the place alone. If I were to see 
the poor old master myself, it would be the 
death of me now, I know. I—I have got 
so feeble lately, and I — 1 am always think- 
ing ot that night. I am always dreaming too 
of murder and sudden death, and I am suré 
it is killing me by degrees. Nicholas,” very 
earnestly, “ you must help Bess and me to 
get away from Graystone Grange.” 

Nicholas Wray nodded and looked up 
with a re-assuring smile. 

“TI will,” said he briskly; “and we ’ll 
leave the old house to its fate.” 


CHAPTER II. 


HE wan sad sunlight of a silent autumn 
afternoon — silent, save for the monot- 
onous cawing of grotesque old rooks in the 
ancient elms —lay upon the neglected gar- 
dens and grounds of Graystone Grange. 
Out in the misty park, beyond the yellowing 
shrubberies, the blackberries were thick up- 
on the trailing brambles, the bracken had 
turned to golden-brown beneath the touch of 
ah early frost, and wet black leaves, unstir- 
red by passers-by, lay rotting thickiy on the 
sodden sward, with an odo: of death in the 
air. 

Near the house the paths were choked 
with weeds, the flower-beds overrun with 
spreading rose-bushes, the dank wide lawns 
unswept, uncared for, and even mole-turned 
in out-of-the-way corners where the mulber- 
ries and acacias grew. Upamong the crook- 
ed chimney-stacks and ivy-clad Elizabethan 
gables the starlings fluttered vivaciously and 
aped the rooks in the elms, or inspected 
with much ado their forsaken nests in the 
lichen-grown walls. 

The lower windows of the Grange were 
barred and shuttered, and presented a most 
desolate front to the pale light of the after- 
noon sun. The dial on the grass-plot was 
broken, the fountain dry, whilst, standing on 
the moss-covered steps which led up to the 
door in the library, a blackbird was feasting 
on a writhing worm, careless of the hidden 

loom and shadows of the haunted room be- 
ind him. 

Wrapped in a dark plaid shawl, with a 
little sealskin hat and scarlet wing, which in- 
finitely became the fresh young beauty of 
the wearer, Bess Lowry, all alone, was pac- 


ing the neglected rides. She was fond, too 
fond perhaps, of dreaming her life away in 
the wilderness of a garden at Graystone 
Grange. She could live in the past and for- 
get the present, down the Jeaf-strewn walks 
and silent shrubberies. The place was as- 
sociated with many sweet and tender recol- 
lections ; for it was in the Grange garden, 
two years before, that she and Arthur Ash- 
burton had said their last good-by. 

“Yes, it was our last good-by,” said Bess 
Greamily, as the wrinkled brown leaves, s» 
dank and dead, rustled mournfully beneat!, 
her feet. “ He will never come back again 
now, — never again, I know.” 

A turning in the ride confronted her with 
Nicholas Wray. She started, a flush of im- 

atience deepened the color in her cheeks. 
Nicholas as a friend was all very well; bur 
then Nicholas of late had not shown himself 
quite satisfied with friendship alone; he 
wanted something more. And the worst of 
it all was, she could not find it in her heart 
to be cruel to him, —though she had snub- 
bed him occasionally, it was true, — because 
he was always so good-natured and kind. 

Bess held out her hand and he grasped it 
warmly. 

“Are you come to see Aunt Anne?” she 
said. “ You are early today, Nicholas.” 

“Yes,” he told her pleasantly; “ there 
was nothing much to do this afternoon; so 
I was able to leave the office a good deal 
sooner than usual. I came to teil you that 
Myrtle Cottage is vacant, Bess, and it struck 
me that it was just the little place to suit 
Mrs. Lowry; it is snug and ia good repair. 
You are anxious to get away from the 
Grange as soon as you can, and Myrtle Cot- 
tage is the home, I think, tu suit you to a 


“Yes,” answered Bess thoughtfully; “1 
know of none better.” 

“Unless,” said the young man quickly, 
“you are willing to come to a better that | 
know of,—one that has been ready and 
waiting for you, Besx, a long while now.” 

“1 don’t understand you, Nicholas,” she 
said, looking straight before her and not at 
him. 

They were walking side by side along the 
wide brown shrubbery-path, and the girl, 


-now that they were close together, looked 


nearly half a head taller than Nicholas Wray, 
— she held herself so erect. In reality in- 
deed she was the taller of the two; but the 
difference in height was scarcely percepti- 
ble unless they were in close proximity to 
each other. 

“ | think that last assertion is hardly true,” 
said he. “ More than once I have hinted to 
you that I love you very dearly, though nev- 
er until this afternoon ”— 

“I detest hints!” put in Bess willfully. 


“1—like plain speaking.” 
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“ Very well; you shall have it then,” Nich- 
olas wenton, “ Never until this afternoon 
have I asked you outright to marry me. 1 
put the question plainly enough now — Bess, 
will you be my wife?” 

She turned her head aside, and her eyes 
filled. She was mute. 

“ Well?” 

“TI cannot,” she said firmly. “Do not 
ask me.” 

Another pause! and then Nicholas spoke 
again. 

“ Bess,” he said earnestly, “ will you tell 
me one thing? I confess I have long had 
my suspicions, but give you my word that 
hitherto I have breathed them to no living 
soul. Since you will not listen to me, or en- 
courage me in this matter, I must tell you 
what I think, my dear. I believe there is 
something between yourself and Arthur Ash- 
burton, Am I right or wrong? Don’t be 
afraid; I am a man to be trusted.” 

Then she looked him fearlessly in the 
face, and the rising tears were gone; for 
she knew, as he said himself, that he was a 
man to be who!ly trusted. 

“You are right,” was the glad answer; 
“and—and, Nicholas, it is a relief to be 
able to tell you so. The secret has been a 
great burthen to me, and the last two years 
of waiting and watching have seemed well- 
nigh endless. 1 have acted wrongly, I sup- 
pose, in listening to Arthur Ashburton, but 
1 loved him and could not say him nay. He 
promised to marry me as soon as he return- 
ed, and vowed he would come back to me a 
better man. I —I have heard nothing of 
him since the day he went away.” 

“ Poor Bess! said Nicholas gently. 

“Do not pity me!” cried Bess passion- 
ately. “I will not have it!” 

“Very well,” the young man_ replied. 
“ But, Sing how can I help you? I love 
you so well that I am wiliing to do all I can 
for you, even now, even though you cannot 
love me yourself. _ My dear,” he said brave- 
ly and unselfishly, taking her little hand un- 
checked, “ since you will not have me for a 
husband, you must continue to look on me 
asa friend.” ; 

“ You have always been my friend,” mur- 
mured Bess contricely, much touched by his 
genuine devotion. 

“Have I, dear? Then in what way can I 
serve you,—in what way can I comfort 
you?” 

“ Keep my secret,” she said, “and I shall 
always be grateful; and, Nicholas, please do 
not mention to my aunt that you have spo- 
ken to me this afternoon. It— it will, I 
think, be infinitely kinder to me to keep that 
asecret too. Do you understand?” 

“Yes; I understand,” he returned, smil- 
ing a little wearily as he grasped her mean- 
ing. “It shall as you wish, It is a 


strange world, Bess, a strange uncomfort- 
able world! No wonder a man loses heart 
sometimes and marvels why he was born.” 

She drew her hand from his clasp and 
pulled her shawl closely around her, The 
pale sun was westering in a bank of misty 
cloud, a chill wind was stealing through the 
meee boughs; the stable-clock struck 

our. 

“ Let us go indoors,” said Bess hurriedly. 
“T am cold.” 

“ And may I stay totea? ” ssked Nicholas 
cheerily, determined to be as valiant as he 
could in bearing his great disappointment,— 
perhaps he had faith in the future and the 
events that must come with time. 

“ Of course,” said Bess, nodding in her 
serious fashion; “and tell Aunt Anne all 
about. Myrtle Cottage, you know. You are 
pal’ good to us, Nicholas, very good in- 
deed.” 

“ Nonsense !” returned Nicholas briskly ; 
and together they went indoors. 

Nicholas Wray left after tea, and went 
back to Lea. ‘There was an important busi- 
ness-letter to write, he suddenly recodlected, 
and the village post went out at seven. 
When he was gone, old Mrs, Lowry, as usu- 
al, began to sing his praises for the edifica- 
tion of Bess. 

“ Dear lad,” said the dame, polishing her 
spectacles deedily, “he ’s one in a thousand. 
To think now that he should have got us 
the refusal of Myrtle Cottage, — the sweet- 
est and prettiest little place in Lea, to my 
fancy! His heart ’s in the right place, and 
his head ’s screwed on the right way; there 
*s no doubt about that! What a hnsband 
he ’ll make to be sure, only there ’s no girl 
round about here one-half good enough for 
him,” said old Mrs, Lowry severely. “He 
’s fit to be the husband of a cuchess is 
Nicholas Wray.” 

“It is a pity that there are no duchesses 
in Lea,” remarked Bess, with her odd little 
wistful smile, “for Nicholas Wray to choose 
from, Aunt Anne.” 

* You may laugh, child,” went on the old 
lady grim y, * but laughing won’t bring you 
wisdom. There are some folks who can 
never tell when Fortune is at their door un- 
til she has knocked and gone away. When 
it 's too late they find out their mistake. 
Heigh-ho!” said the dame more serenely. 
“ Much as | want to get away from the dear 
old house, it’ll seem strange and sad enough 
at first to be living at Myrtle Cottage; to be 
living in Lea, Bess, with Graystone Grange 
stan ing empty and fevtore! It won't be 
many days now, Nicholas says, before we 
may begin to think about moving; and thank 
Heaven for it!” added the housekeeper 
piously under her breath, as windows rattled 
and doors banged dully in distant corridors 
of the lonely mansion. 
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The autumn wind of a night seemed to be 
fond of playing all kinds of pranks with the 
oaken doors and floorings of Graystone 
Grange. 

Bess and her Aunt Anne retired early 
that evening, for the latter complained of 
weariness and a pain in her side. They 
crept up the chill back staircase, as was 
their wont when going to rest, as that way 
was the nearer to their bedchamber for one 
thing, and for another, by so doing, they 
avoided passing through the great bare en- 
trance-hall and by the door of the dreadful 
a wherein the murder had been commit- 
ted. 

“Yes, I am strangely tired tonight,” said 
ola Mrs. Lowry, catching her breath painful- 
ly as she stumbled after Bess. 

“A long night’s rest will do you good 
then,” returned the girl tenderly, extending 
her strong young arm to assist the tottering 
dame. 

“ Yes, child, I ’m sure it will. There ’s 
something refreshing in the mere sound of 
the words. A long night’s rest. I pray 
Heaven we may not — may not be disturb- 
ed. Ah!” 

They had reached the head of the stair- 
case; the dim moonlight, slanting in from a 
lattice near, lay along the dark, shining 
floor. A paneled passage, long and gloomy, 
stretched before them, down which the rays 
from the light that Bess carried Jeaped and 
darted fantastically into the lurking shad- 
ows beyond. The wild shriek from old 
Mrs. Lowry startled the girl horribly; and, 
turning quickly, she perceived that the 
housekeeper had fallen back heavily against 
the moonlit wall, with one withered hand 
clutching the bosom of her gown, and the 
other, palsied with fear, pointing toward the 
gloom of the ghostly corridor. As for Bess 
herself, she had neither seen nor heard any- 
thing to account for the fit of terror which 
had seized her aunt. 

“The master! the master!” gasped old 
Mrs. Lowry, her wrinkled features gray as 
death, her dim eyes fixed and staring. “ Did 
you not see it, Bess —the ghost of old Sir 
Temple? It crossed the passage — and en- 
tered the jumber-room. It —it—ah, mer- 
ciful Heaven—I—I”— | 

With another piercing cry of swift and 
sudden pain, the ancient housekeeper of 
— Grange fell dead at Bess Lowry’s 

t. 


CHAPTER III. 


ELL, Bess, and what ’s this I 
hear?” said Nicholas Wray, with 
a troubled look on his usually bright face, 
meeting Bess one afternoon in the strag- 


gling village street. “Mrs. Prescott tells 
me that you are really going away!” 

“It is quite true,” answered the girl 
— “] have been at the vicarage too 
ong already.” 

“But they want to keep you with them ; 
they are not tired of you }” protested Nicho- 
las hotly. “ )ndeed they are willing to” — 

“But I am tired of Lea,” Bess interrupt- 
ed, with a far-off look in her sorrowful eyes, 
“and shall be happier away. 1 am looking 
out for a situation as companion to an inva- 
lid lady, —I think I am not unsuited for 
that, Nicholas,—a post in which I shall 
probably have plenty to occupy my thoughts, 
and active work as well. I want work, hard 
work, more than anything,” said the girl al- 
most passionately. “ This life of inaction 1s 
killing me by inches. The past haunts me 
too terribly in Lea; I must go away.” 

“As you please, of course,” said the 
young man, speaking as cheerily as he could. 
“ A change perhaps, after all, may do you a 
world of good.” 

Christmas was gone, and chill, uncertain 
January weather had followed. The past 
now was full of vague horror for Bess Low- 
ry; it could not be recalled without shudder- 
ing. It would haunt and trouble her less 
persistently, she fancied, if she could turn 
her back upon Lea. Daring to look back 
sometimes to the night of old Mrs. Lowry’s 
death, she wondered heavily how she had 
ever found strength to live through the trial 
and the fearful time which followed it. She 
remembered d’mly that she had fled half 
crazed from Graystone Grange, had fled 
through the obscurity of the windy autumn 
night, as though appa | the ghost in the 
old house, to seek the abode and protection 
of Nicholas Wray. She remembered how, 
after listening kindly and patiently to her in- 
coherent tale, he wrapped a thick shawl 
round her uncovered head and shoulders, 
and conveyed her straightway to Lea Vica- 
rage, and placed her in the care of Mrs. 
Prescott, the vicar’s wife, a kind, motherly, 
childless woman who was their mutual 
friend, — indeed who was everybody’s friend 
in Lea, — afterward hastening off to the 
lonely Grange to see for himself what fresh 
calamity had happened there. 

How good and kind everybody was to her 
throughout that trying time Bess recollected 
gratefully ; but first and foremost in Chris- 
tian kindness were the Prescotts and Nicho- 
las Wray. 

And the girl, always beloved of the vicar 
and his wife, had remained ever since at the 
vicarage, though now she had become,so 
feverishly eager to get away from Lea. 

Of course since the death and burial of 
cld Mrs. Lowry — the story of how she had 
died from heart disease accelerated by se- 
vere fright was still told and listened to 
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with deepest interest in the village, though 
Bess herself would never speak of it— 
Graystone Grange had fallen into worse re- 
pute than ever. Nobody would venture 
near the place now, either by night or by 
day; it was forsaken utterly, save by bats 
and owls and other noisome things which 
cling to a haunted house ; and the ghost was 
left in full possession of the mansion, to rev- 
el undistubed in the musty rooms. 

And so, as Arthur Ashburton did not re- 
turn, and could not be heard of oe 
either in the Old World or New, Nicholas 
was at last advertising for next-of-kin. Clear- 
ly enough Sir Arthur Ashburton had died 

abroad, and a new master must be found for 
Graystone Grange. 

“Yes, 1 am sure that change and work 
are what I require,” said Bess, in answer to 
Nicholas Wray’s last observation, “and a 
year hence I may be a happier woman.” 

“It seems such a pity,” remarked he 
thoughtfully. “It is not as if you were 
obliged to work for a living, Your poor 
Aunt Anne’s little property, you see, will al- 
ways insure you against the anxiety of ” — 

“Yes, yes, I know,” the girl said oe, 
her eyes filling ; “ but what I have decided 
on is for the best. If you remember, we 
used to talk about living at Myrtle Cottage 
before — before — O Nicholas,” she broke 
off pathetically, “ you, who are my first and 
best friend, to whom I have confessed so 
much, you, who know all my secret, must 
admit that I have decided for the best, that 
I shall be happier away from old associa 
tions in the midst of which my heart is 
breaking by degrees.” 

“ My darling,” he began impulsively ; but 
Bess checked him. 

“And now good-by,” she said more calm- 
ly. “I must be going on. I shall lose my 
walk else, and it will be dark before | re- 
turn,” 

“Where are you going?” 

“ As far as the Grange. I have not been 
near the old house since — since that night. 
Lately I have not felt strong enough to bear 
the sight of it. Today, however, a strange 
longing has seized me to visit it once more; 
but after today perhaps I shall never care 
to luok upon the old home again.” 

“I would not go there if I were you,” 
said Nicholas uneasily, but shrugging his 
shoulders with an affectation of ease. “ It 
will do you no good.” 

She smiled a little forlornly, as though 
she had scarcely understood him, and turn- 
ed away. 

“ Well, good-by,” she said again, and left 
him, 

And faithfui Nicholas, with steadfast 
gaze, watched her until she disappeared. 

The day was raw, dull and uniformly 
gray ; the cea’ hedges, the hillside trees, 

I 


were black and still in the mist of the after- 
noon. 

As Bess !eft the village behind her, the 
church-vell chimed a quarter of four. 

She walked quickly, her thoughts busy. 
It was not long before she reached the gates 
of Graystone Grange. With head bent, and 
hands before her, she trod the well-known 
winding paths, more slippery and moss- 

rown than ever now, and dank with sodden 
eaves. No sound of life came from the 
dismal shrubberies; the very birds seemed 
scared from the spot. And there, in the 
midst of its desolate garden, stood the 
haunted house, gloomy, forsaken, still as 
the grave, its windows, shuttered in the 
light of day, jealously guarding, as it were, 
the horrid secret within. 

“TI wish I had asked Nicholas for a key,” 
the girl mused sadly. “I should liked to 
have gone into, and walked through the old 
rooms once more. I—I should not have 
been afraid.” 

Standing by the broken stone steps which 
led ap to the door in the library, Bess start- 
ed and turned pale; for a groan —a low, 
long-drawn, indistinct sound as of a creature 
in extremest pain —fell on her frightened 
ear. 

She listened breathlessly. It came again! 
There was no mistake, somebody, sxome- 
thing, was in that accursed room! Impell- 
ed by an instinct that in her fear she could 
not define, she mounted with trembling 
limbs the crumbling old steps and bent her 
head to the key-hole of the garden door. 

“ Bess!” 

Her own name in a voice strangely famil- 
iar from the blood-stained library of Gray- 
stone Grange! For one moment she stag- 
gered backward, cold and faint; the next 
she had grasped and was shaking with both 
hands the rusty handle of the shuttered 
door. It swung open, and she stumbled 
over the threshold. The sight which greet- 
ed her then in that darkened, vault-like 
place she remembered vividly to the last 
me of her life. 

he great dingy er was exactly as 
she had last seen it; but dust had accumu- 
lated thickly on books and papers, and spin- 
dled chairs and ragged tapestry, and 
a foul dampness was in the air. In the 
darkest corner crouched the figure of a man, 
which Bess, at first glance jin the uncertain 
light, believed to be that of dead Sir Temple 
Ashburton himself. A long dressing-gown 
of old Sir Temple’s was wrapped about the 
shrunken form; a battered hat of old Sir 
Temple’s lay near at hand on the oaken 
floor. Paralyzed with fear, the girl stood 
until the man, lifting his haggard face and 
beholdng her in the doorway, gasped out her 
name again, 

“ Bess — is it really you, Bess — come in 
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answer to my prayer? Is it really you— 
come to” — 

In an instant then she was at his side, 
falling with a most pitiful cry of anguish and 
despair upon her knees on the cold, bare 
boards where he lay. 

“ Arthur, my love, my love,” she cried in 
a choked voice, “what does it mean? Yes, 
I am here, Arthur. It is I, Bess Lowry. 
Do not look at me like that. I am here, my 
dear one, in time” — 

“To see me die,” he interrupted hoarse- 


Ma I do not understand,” said Bess wildly. 
“ Arthur, we thought — we thought you were 
dead. We—we”— 

Tears stopped further utterance. 

The chill breath of the approaching win- 
ter evening blew in upon them from the gar- 
den door; the naked shrubs rustled ghost- 
like by the steps ; the hungry rats squeaked 
and scuttled noisily behind the book-shelves 
and mouldering wainscot. Sitting there in 
the swift-gathering gloom, Bess raised with 
infinite tenderness his head to her lap, and 
wound her arms about his neck. She under- 
stood nothing, could think of nothing, could 
realize nothing as yet. She only knew that 
Arthur Ashburton was with her once more 
on earth, yet with but a few precious mo- 
ments to live perhaps, now that he was re- 
stored to her after their long separation. 

“Oh, Heaven,” she cried involuntarily, 
“1 think my heart is breaking! What shall 
I do for the best? I am here all alone. 
Arthur, speak to me! Have you forgotten 
that I am with you, dear?” 

For, now that his weary head had found 
so sweet a resting-place, that his forlorn 
prayer had at last been answered so unex: 

ctedly, the wild, sunken eyes of the man 

vad closed again, and his wasted hands were 
plucking at her gown in the nervous languor 
which is the harbinger of death. 

Ah, could this indeed be Arthur Ashbur- 
ton, this strange-looking, attenuated creature 
clad in old garments which had belonged to 
the murdered man? What did it mean? 
What was the mystery of it? Arthur Ash- 
burton was strong and handsome, vigorous 
in life’s morning, blue-eyed and winning. 
This poor famished wretch that lay dying 
before her was shrunken, aged, haggard, be- 

yond deseription, with merely a certain tone 
in a well-known voice to tell her that it was 
indeed her long-lost love! And so her tears 
fell fast on the gray, changed face which 
conscience had lined deeply with every visi- 
ble sign of remorse. Those falling tears 


served to rouse him from his lethargy, and 


to lend a passing vitality to his all but ex- 
hausted frame. 

“Do not rT for me,” he panted, strug- 
gling free of her tender arms, and glaring 
round the cold, darkening room. “I am not 


worth your tears, Bess,not I! 1 am an out. 
cast and a murderer! My hands are red 
with blood — my soul is on fire! The white, 
imploring face of that poor old man, for 
whom I had no pity —no pity —is before 
me even now! See”—stretching out a 
bony hand and pointing at an imaginary ob- 
ject in a distant part of the room~ “he 
stands there by those horrid stains; he 
moves, he comes toward me white and bleed- 
ing, mutely reproaching me, his heartless 
murderer, with the light dying out of his 
kind old eyes. Ah, save me, Bess!” 

A stifled shriek escaped the girl’s pale 
lips. She recoiled from the touch of Sir 
Temple’s slayer, and fell back against the 
wainscot behind which the rats were gnaw- 
ing. In that moment the awful truth rush- 
ed headlong upon her, overwhelmed her 
with its force, almost crushed her to the 
earth. She no longer saw things as torough 
a glass darkly, but understood too well. 
And in that supreme moment of horror and 
amazement her passionate love for Arthur 
Ashburton died out of her heart forever. 

She would have sprung to her feet per- 
haps, and fled from his presence, so great 
were the shock and revulsion of feeling, so 
intense was the horror she felt at the revela- 
tion, had not his long arms clapsed her 
waist just then, and held her down by force 
in the chilly gloom. 

“T knew it, I knew it!” he said with diffi- 
culty, with unutterable despair and hopeless- 
ness in his failing voice, and with reason 
and delirium fighting for the mastery in his 
wild, upturned. eyes. “You loathe me— 
you cannot bear the sight of me now. But 
hear me, Bess, hear me. It was done in 
the savage heat of a moment's passion, and 
remorse and bitterest repentance between 
them have brought me to my present state. 
See, he stands there again by those bloody 
stains yonder, and knows that I speak the 
truth! Go where I may, he haunts me thus, 
and compels me, Bess,—resist him as | 
will, — to visit this room where I struck him 
down, though I am in torment here, — inex- 
pressible torment!” 

“ And it was you then, Arthur Ashburton, 
really you,” breathed the girl, recoiling still 
from contact with the murderer, “ that killed 
that good old man? Oh, horrible!” 

“Bess, have mercy! I have suffered, I 
am dying! Hear me out. I had written to 
him repeated!y for money, but to no purpose. 
I came to him by stealth that midsummer 
night, to try what pleading and persuasion 
in person would do. I was in sore need of 
money. I was desperate. I knew not 
which way to turn for assistance to ward off 
the imminent disgrace that threatened me. 
He refused; spoke of my extravagance, m 
base ingratitude, my sinful life. And I— 
lost my temper wholly, all control over my 
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better feelings, and the Devil was whisper- 
ing at my side. I had my revolver with me 
that night, and — and | crashed in his skull 
with the butt-end of it, Bess!” 

Horrible, horrible ! 

“So I fled for my life, a common crimi- 
nal, in terror then of the hangman’s rope 
and a hideous death on the scaffold. For 
days and nights, weeks perhaps, I lived in 
hiding, lived I scarcely know how. Many a 
time I was on the brink of confessing my 
crime, of yielding myself up to justice; but 
dread of the consequences overcame me. 
Then I conceived the idea of stealing back 
to the old house, and concealing myself in 
the disused upper rooms. I would per- 
sonate the dead master, I resolved in my 
desperation, and so secure safety, for a while 
at least, in scaring away my fellow-men, 
My life was a burthen to me; I longed for 
death ; and yet I was afraid — horribly afraid 
of — of confession and the hangman’s rope. 
1 watched my opportunity and got back to 
the old house; I cast my own clothes aside 
for those of the dead man. Often I was 
with you, Bess, but you knew it not; often 
from my prison windows I have watched 
you walking in the garden, and have said to 
myself, ‘She is thinking of me.’ At night I 
crept down-stairs, — prowled like some hun- 
gry hunted animal in search of food, — just 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, — 
nomore. My hunger was thus never satisfied. 
I dared not raise suspicion; and latterly I 
have been starved — starved,” he cried bro- 
kenly, “even I, Sir Ashburton of Graystone 
Grange!” 

“You killed Sir Temple,” Bess said in 
the same low, horror-stricken tone, her fair, 
young innocent face white, pitilessly white, 
in the dark and misty shadows that framed 
it round about, “kind Sir Temple and my 
poor old aunt as wel!! Arthur, may Heaven 
have compassion on you and forgive you! I 
never can,” 


The — was growing chillier as it 


stirred through the wintry trees; ghostly 
sounds in remote parts of the house were 
audible now and then when the moaning 
breeze was still. Hush! Was that a foot- 
fall on the bare oak stairs, with the rustle of 
ghostly garments, or what? No, only the 
jarring of a heavy baize door up-stairs some- 
where, which always banged monotonously 
when the wind was high at night, and set 
the boards creaking at the other end of the 
corridor. 

The moon, rising early from behind the 
distant hills, looked weirdly in at the garden 
door of the library of Graystone Grange. 
Bess was numbed with cold. She tried to 
move, to change her cramped position; but 
she could not. 

“Do not go, Bess,” Arthur Ashburton 


whispered, his arms weakening in their clasp 
even as he endeavored to hold her. “ The 
end is near — it — it can’t be long. I pray- 
ed for you this afternoon — prayed that you 
might come to me before I died — for — for 
I have missed you so terribly since you left 
the Grange — so terribly, Bess — Heaven 
alone knows how I have lived until now !— 
and my prayer was answered. Pray for me 
now; I dare n’t—can’t pray for my own 
soul. Ha!” he gasped out suddenly, start- 
ing up in swiftest apprehension. “ Who is 
that?) Save me, Bess! They have found 
me out at last—have come to take me 
away! Save me from them — you loved 
me once! I —O Heaven, 1” — 

But the words died away on his pallid 
lips, and Arthur Ashburton, with arms out- 
a dropped lifeless to the moonlit 

oor. 

Nicholas Wray, with his back to the 
moonlight, stood at the open door. How 
Bess got free of the dead man, to find her- 
self held fast in Nicholas’s strong, living 
embrace, she never quite knew. He was 
saying cheerily, — 

“We thought that you were lost, my dear 
child, that something had happened to you 
perhaps; so I came to look for you, and to 
take you safely back. Hollo! hat have 
we here?” 

And she managed to answer, with great 
difficulty, — 

“ The murderer of old Sir Temple,— Ar- 
thur Ashburton! Nicholas, take me, — com- 
fort me; I have no one in the world but 
you ! ” 

And then she fell fainting on Nicholas’s 
faithful breast. 


Years have gone by since that ever-to-be- 
remembered afternoon when Bess Lowry, 
revisiting Graystone Grange, learned the se- 
cret of the haunted house. The rambling 
old mansion has long since vanished from 
the site where it once stood, and given place 
to a grand modern habitation like a Floren- 
tine palace, in which dwetls the new owner 
of the estate. 

So Bess Lowry, after all, never left Lea, 
but staid on with Mrs. Prescott at the vic- 
arage until her marriage with Nicholas 
Wray. Bess is a happy wife and mother 
now, and the troubles and sorrows of her 
lonely girlhood are all forgotten in the con- 
sciousness of the many Siesstags that sur- 
round het, 

The croues in the village are never weary 
of talking about how Sir Temple Ashburton 
met his death, and how it came to pass that 
the man whom he loved as his own son, 
who in all honor should have succeeded him 
at Graystone Grange, lies in a dishonored 


grave. 
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S a matter of course, the Yankee priva- 

teers found a generous welcome in the 
French island of Martinique. Here they 
were free to refresh their crews, repair dam- 
ages, and lay up their prizes. To secure a 
warm hospitality, it was sufficient that they 
were doing something for the annoyance of 
England. 

The Creole inhabitants themselves fitted 
out many little crnisers, and these were re- 
enforced by others irom France; so that 
what with the chattering c“lonists, their Eu- 
ropean relatives, and the frequent American 
visitors, the French West Indies presented 
mo lack of stirring belligerents dangerous to 
= Jamaica and Barbadoes trade of Johr 

ll. 
The spirit of the Gallic people glowed in 
the appellatives of their private armed ves- 
sels. These recalled not only the emperor 
and empress, and the little King of Rome, 
but also.all the great commanders of France. 
Marshal Marchmont might have read his 
name on the stern of a dangerous schooner ; 
while Soult, Ney, Oudinot, Victor, Junot, 
Murat, Massena, and Augereau, were no 
less remembered and honored. 

Hither.came.also many of the heavy ships- 
of war of the imperial marine; and these 
still further commemorated the glories of 
the tri-color by such names as / Ulm, ?Aus- 
terlitz, le Marengo and la Fena. Huge ves- 
sels, mounting from seventy-four to eighty- 
four guns, and they loomed up nobly as they 
Jay anchored in the harbor of St. Pierre, the 
capital.of Martinique. 

It -was among such an assemblarge of 
privateers and men-of-war, intermixed with 
a considerable number of merthantmen, 
that the Orders zm Council, after a cruise 
which had cost John Buil more than one, or 
even two, of his rich Jamaica ships, lay 
swinging at her cable, some time in the au- 
tumn of 1812, in the sultry Weat-lodian 

rt. 

She was a fine Yankee hermaphrodite 
brig, with six twelves in each broadside, one 
on the topgallant-forecastle, and a long twen- 
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ty-four amidships. A more saucy looking 
craft could not have been met with. Her 
guards at the fore were long, beautiful spars, 
while her main-top-mast, which raked fairly 
over the tafferel, was capable of supporting 
a gaff-topsai! of unusual size. 

Lying beside a Bordeaux merchantman, 
called /’Arcole, she attracted the attention 
of the Galiic captain, who, to gratify his curi- 
a came on board of her. 

e admired everythIng that met his eye,— 
the long, handsome sweep of the decks, the 
clean guns, the orderly crew. 

“ Ah,” he said, “one ver fine privateer! 
He sail be ze true Yankee! He sall take 
ze bool by ze horn!” 

Patting the great, brass twenty-four- 
pounder, he shrugged his French shoulders, 
and 

“He ees one gran i un, —he sall 
speak so loud, ehi” oP 

His own ship, the Arcole, the Frenchman 
observed, carried eighteen nines, and had 
forty-four mer beside himself. In spite of 
continual war, he had made in her, as he 
said, “seffantine passage” between Bor- 
deaux and Martinique, since 1803. 

“I have ze fortune,” was his way of put- 
ting the mattter, “ ze — vat you call ‘im a— 
ze good logue?” 

And, indeed, he had reason for so saying! 
A French merchant captain, who, since the 
rupture which broke the peace of Aimens, 
had, seventeen times in succession, naviga- 
ted his ship without capture across such a 
breadth of ocean, must, in very truth, have 
had “ze good logue!” 

Why, the masts of British frigates and 
ships-of-the-line were as naturally to be look- 
ed for in the waters of the West Indies as 
trees upon the land ! 

The American sailors became familiar 
with the appearance of the Arco/e, and were 
amused sometimes at the superfluous amount 
of chattering and gesticulating on board of 
her when anything of consequence was to be 
done by her numerous crew. At length sie 


got under way for Bordeaux, and as the huge 
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topsails were mast-headed, Monsieur Mau- 
rice, her commander, waved a polite “ Good- 
by” to the privateersmen, as he stood on 
the poop of his noble ship. 

Without convoy, the great West-Indiaman 
of seven hundred tons passed out of the har- 
bor of St. Pierre, to essay for the eighteenth 
time her lonely and dangerous passage of 
four thousand miles. Aloft and ‘low her ap- 
pearance was imposing. Her company of 
active Frenchmen ran nimbly about at their 
necessary work, while two beautiful ladies 
and a little child were seen over the monkey- 
rail at the quarter, — a discovery which add- 
ed not a little to the interest of the occa- 
sion. 

The Orders in Council left Martinique 
the morning after the sailing of the French 
ship, and ween but a few hours at sea, was 
becalmed off Mariegalante. With occasion- 
al light puffs of air and such sultry intervals 
as would have permitted a candle to burn on 
deck, the privateer drifted for five days, 
when a faint breeze, which presently died 
out, brought her within three miles of a 
heavy ship that had for a considerable time 
been in sight. 

Scanning her with their glasses, the Am- 
erican officers pronounced her /Arcole. 
But what most interested them was the fact 
that she showed in her rigging a signal of 
distress. This, as there was no breeze to 
unfold it, was evidently displayed with diffi- 
culty, yet it could nut be mistaken. 

“Something is the matter,” said Captain 
Brace, the Yankee commander. “ They ’re 
in trouble. Perhaps they ’ve got the yellow 
fever; or may be there ’s a mutiny, though 
I never heard of such acharacter as a French 
mutineer in my life!” 

“ Nor I either,” said Mr. Moore, the first 
lieutenant, — “ still, it is n’t impossible.” 

“ We'll see about it forthwith!” contin- 
ued the captain. “ Surgeon, pack up your 
instruments and your physic, — you can’t 
tell what may be needed, — and stand by to 
go in the launch with Mr. Moore!” 

He then directed the lieutenant to call ten 
of the best hands, and soon that officer, with 
the surgeon and a picked crew, was making 
his way toward the scene of distress, what- 
ever that distress might be. 

Reaching the deck of /Arcole, the priva- 
teersmen soon ascertained the nature of the 
trouble. The people of the French ship had 
been smitten with yetlow fever. Captain 
Maurice himself was down with it, as were 
also nine of his men, together with the little 
girl whom the Americans had seen on board. 

Two of the foremast hands had already 
died, and the condition of some of the others 
appeared hopeless. The ship had a plent 
of medicine on board, but no doctor; al- 
though, under the circumstances, a doctor 
would perhaps have been of little account, 


as most sailors are acquainted with the pre” 
scribed formulas in cases of yellow fever. 

Nevertheless, the appearance among them 
of the American surgeon seemed to inspire 
with new hope those who were not already 
ill; and especially did his coming affect the 
two ladies, the elder of whom, a widow, was 
— — of the younger and also of the 
child. 

Madame Tallard was a woman of some 
thirty-eight years, and her grown daughter, 
Pauline, might have been twenty; but the 
little sick girl, the idol of both, was only 
six. How tearfully they hung upon the 
words and looks of the good docteur Am- 
ericuine as he felt the fevered pulse, or 
passed his hand over the burning forehead 
of the dear little one that lay all unconscious 
in her cabin berth! 

The case was a desperate one ; but Doc- 
tor Mayne, of the privateer, was a man of 
unusual ability as well in physic as surgery ; 
and in this instance his sympathies were 
enlisted to tle utmost. It was his opinion 
that the crisis of the malady was at hand, 
and the agonized mother and sister implored 
him to remain with them till it should have 
passed, 

He promised to do so unless recalled to 
his vessel by some imperative signal; and 
in the mean time his unremitting attention 
was given to all the sick, though his deepest 
anxiety was for the little patient so held in 
the bonds of love. 

But suddenly there was a great stir about 
the ship. The French sailors shouted and 
ran hither and thither in much excite- 
ment, pointing in a startled manner to the 
horizon; the Yankee tars sprang to their 
feet, ready to act upon command. 

A cloud which seemed to have collected 
its mass of vapor almost instantaneously in 
the clear air was seen to be sweeping tow- 
ard the vessel. Already the lightning be- 
gan to dart and the thunder to roar. 

The officers of 7Arcole called out a mul- 
titude of hurried orders in their own lan- 
guage, and the foremast hands flew about 
like madmen, trying to do everything at 
once, and making direful confusion, 

But the stout Yankees from the privateer, 
preserving their coolness, though understand- 
ing nothing of the language, put their hands 
steadily yet swiftly to the work of assisting 
the French crew; making every movement 
count, as they let go a halyard or swayed 
away upon a clewline. 

Luckily the squall came up well aft the 
beam, so that when it struck the ship she 
was enabled to pay off under her fore-top- 
mast-staysail and foresail, and begun plung- 
ing away before the wind, with her enor- 
ue burden of Martinique sugar and cof- 
ee. 

But squall succeeded squall, and soon a 
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complete West-Indian hurricane roused the 
ocean for, perhaps, hundreds of miles. 

This state of things continued for four 
days; the ship all the while standing un- 
der bare poles ; for the staysail and foresail 
were torn away within the first hour; while 
she had also parted with all her topgaliant- 
masts and her mizzen topmast. 

Meantime how had fared little Marie? 
The jar of the heavy thunder is often fatal 
to yellow-fever patients; and with the com- 
mencement of the storm, those who watched 
by the sick child had felt dreadfully appre- 
hensive of the effect which might be pro- 
duced upon her by such a commotion of the 
elements. 

She was then at the very worst; and for 
the succeeding twelve hours it seemed all 
the while as if the next few minutes must 
end every hope. But at last, while the white 
waves tumbled fearfully high, and the great 
ship staggered and wallowed, with every 
spar and block groaning outright, it was 
seen that the beautiful little girl was faintly 
but surely improving. 

The mother and sister wept for joy in the 
midst of the ap tt yet trembled lest after 
all, the sudden gladness should be snatched 
from them! 

Poor Captain Maurice did not live to see 
the end of the four-days’ gale, nor did a 
single one of the nine men who were ill when 
the Americans came on board, —a fact which 
made the convalescence of little Marie ap 
pear miraculous. 

There were several new cases, and amon 
those attacked were the first and secon 
mates; so that Lieutenant Moore, at the so- 
licitation of all hands, now took temporary 
charge of the ship. 

One question was uppermost with all the 
American tars, — where was the privateer? 
Had the stanch little Orders in Council 
capsized and gone down in the hurricane, or 
was she yet riding the waves like a sea- 
bird? If still above water she would un- 
doubtedly look for ?Ascole, though by no 
means with a certainty of finding her. 

“We must go back to Martinique,” said 
the lieutenant; “it is the most reasonable 
course under the circumstances.” 

And he gave the necessary directions. 

With variable weather, it was a whole 
week before the merchant ship made the 
island of Mariegalante, a hundred miles to 
the north of Martinique. 

Here there was observed bearing down up 
on her a full-rigged brig, which, if an enemy, 
jt would be impossible to avoid. 


The Americans and the French also had |’ 


heard of a British privateer of this descrip- 
tion in the West-Indian waters, and the 
nearer the stranger came, the more appre- 
hensive they felt that she might be the ves- 
sel in question. 


The French crew was by this time re- 
duced to twenty-two working hands, but the 
twelve Americans brought the ship’s com- 
plement up to thirty-four. 

With yellow fever below hatches, and a 
well-armed enemy close at hand, Lieutenant 
Moore felt his position to be critical indeed ; 
but he was a true Yankee sailor, and, if this 
approaching vessel was British, he felt that 
he would fight her as long as a gun could be 
brought to bear! 

The decks were cleared for action, and 
the tri-color of France brought up from be- 
low, together with an American ensign 
which was also found there. 

At length all doubt was removed by the 
appearance of the British union-jack at the 
stranger’s main. At the same time he fired 
a gun, the ball from which struck just ahead 
of Arcole. 

“Up with the tri-color at the mizzen,” 
cried the lieutenant, “and the old gridiron 
at the fore, —and give him one of the long 
nines!” 

Then, looking down the companion-way, 
the young officer (for he was only twenty- 
four) called to Madame Tallard and her daugh 
ter to be of guod cheer, He spoke excel- 
lent French, and told them in that language 
that there was little danger and that the 
hated English should not have the ship. 

Nevertheless he had strong misgivings, — 
for the pret carried twenty guns, and, 
although her original crew had been some- 
what reduced, it was plain that she still had 
four times as many hands as 7 Arcole. 

*“ Remember,” said the lieutenant, to the 
American tars, “that you belong to the Or- 
ders in Council/ You must fight like tigers 
to keep up your reputation!” 

As to the French sailors, naturally brave, 
but very excitable, they seemed impressed 
by the steadiness of their allies, and fell in- 
to far less confusion than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

Running close down upon the ship, the 
English privateer was about to let fly a 
broadside. But the watchful Yankee officer 
anticipated the design of his enemy, and in 
a moment the scuppers of the brig were run- 
ning with blood. The contents of nine long 
nines had made dreadful work among her 
numerous crew. 

From this moment the battle raged fear- 
fully. But the English must have been 
much surprised at the accuracy of the mer- 
chantman’s fire, — little thinking that a Yan- 
kee privateersman stood at the breech of 
each of the French cannon! 

“Fire low! fire low!” was Lieutenant 
Moore’s incessant command. “See that 
you hull him with every shot!” 

And the order was nobly obeyed. 

Finding themselves getting the worst of 
it, the Englishmen attempted to board. 
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“ Now stand by for them!” cried the lieu- 
tenant. “Give them the long nines once 
more, and then cut down every man that 
shows his head above the rai! !” 

The slaughter from the last broadside was 
awful, for the assailants were right at the 
mouth of the cannon. But still, with a 
“ pluck” commendable, even if shown in a 
creature so self-sufficient as John Bull, the 
broad-chested Britons came on. 

“ Stand by! stand by!” cried Mr. Moore. 
“ Don’t give them an inch!” 

And then in French he repeated the order 
to the Gallic portion of the crew, — at which 
they rallied as if they had heard the pas de 
charge / 

A Frenchman is always brave. It is his 
failing that he is a little apt to run over him- 
self, —that is all. But with the sabre, what 
a man he is! with his quick motions, his 
strong wrists and his broad active shoul- 
ders! 

And so the John Bulls had not bettered 
their case by attempting to decide matters 
sword in hand! 

The terrible sweep of the French and 
American cutlasses proved fatal to many a 
British tar,— who, with cloven crown or 
head half severed from his body, fell between 
the two vessels to become food for sharks. 

A few of the square-faced English sailors 
fought their way till they stood fairly on the 
Arcole’s decks; but it was only to be cut 
down by the determined and desperate de- 
fenders who made up by activity what they 
lacked in multitude. 

In a few minutes the repulse was com- 
plete; and getting clear of her antagonist, 
the English privateer braced around her 
yards in order to fill away her topsails and 
escape. 

Her masts, however, had already been 
dreadfully shattered, and just as she began 
to gather headway, a final broadside from 
?Arcole brought them both by the board ! 

“She ’s our own! she ’s our own!” 
shouted all the American tars with one 
voice, as they witnessed the splashing fall, 
involving, as it did, spars, rigging and sails, 
from truck to deck. 

As this event wholly decided the battle, 
Lieutenant Moore found that he had now 
only to take peacable possession of his 
prize; and the fact that a privateer had been 
captured by a merchantman seemed a strange 
reversal of the usual order of things. 

On the part of the enemy the affair had 
been exceedingly bloody; trey having lost 
no less than ninety-one men killed and 
wounded, 

The Arcole’s loss had been two Ameri- 
cans and four Frenchmen killed, and three 
Americans and five Frenchmen wounded, — 
fourteen in all. 

The prize was the A/aida, of London, one 


of the most formidable of the British priva- 
teers. 

The trade wind now breezed up strongly, 
and, in order that no time might be lost, the 
captured vessel was taken in tow while jury- 
— were rigged upon her as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Thus the coarse toward St. Pierre was 
held through the night following; but at cay- 
break. with the island of Martinique close 
under her bow; the visitors were startled by 
the appearance of a sail hardly more than a 
mile from them. 

Should she prove to be an English cruiser, 
they were lost! The breeze had again be- 
come very light, so that for some minutes 
the vessels did not much change their rela- 
tive positions, 

The Lieutenant and Doctor Mayne, glass 
in hand, strained the'r eyes anxiously, — 
the daylight all the while increasing. 

“She ’s a hermaphrodite brig!” said Mr. 
Moore. 

“She looks like a privateer!” said the 
doctor; “ but” — 

“She ’s the Orders in Council!” cried 
an old sailor who had mounted the rail near 
the fore chains. “She ’s the Orders in 
Council, sir, or there ’s something the mat- 
ter with my dead-lights !” 

And the old tar was right, — the smart lit- 
tle privateer was indeed at hand! Another 
and still another vessel, both of them lofty 
ships, successively appeared beyond her, 
standing like herself for the land. 

There being now a sufficient light, the 
Arcole showed the tri-color, the privateer 
the stars and stripes, and the two accom- 
panying ships the ensign of freedom over 
the flag of England. 

“ Got two of ’em, as I ’m alive!” cried 
Mr. Moore; “and noble prizes, too! Hur- 
rah tor the little Orders in Council /” 

It was not until afternoon that a freshening 
breeze enabled the five vessels to reach St. 
Pierre, when Captain Brace and Lieutenant 
Moore related to each other their experi- 
ence. 

The Orders in Counctl, while looking for 
the Frenchman that had accidentally carried 
off the boat’s crew, had fallen in with two 
English Barbadoes traders, convoyed by the 
Opossum, sloop-of-war, a ship of twenty-two 

uns. 
, Captain Bruce would gladly have avoided 
an engagement with this very superior en- 
emy ; but the wind favoring the sloop-of-war, 
she got within a cannon shot, when a brisk 
firing took place between the king’s ship and 
the privateer. 

Never before had the Orders in Council 
owed so much to her great twenty-four- 
pounder, The Englishman was badiy cut 
up. He lost his mainmast, and being after 
this unable to keep anywhere near his en- 
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emy, he experienced the mortification of see- 
ing the two merchantmen captured and car- 
ried off from under his very nose ! 

It was afterward learned by the Ameri- 
cans that thirty-six of the Opossum's crew 
were killed and wounded in the fight. 

Little Marie Tallard recovered rapidly, 
and the happy mother ard sister held them- 
selves indebted for this great joy solely to 
the wonderful skill of de grand physician 
who had so opportunely os shut up on 
board their ship by the kindly elements of 
nature. 

The doctor being a fine, sturdy gentleman 
of forty-three, and a widower, and Madame 
Tallard a most interesting lady, the sequel 
of their pecuiiar and impressive meeting up- 
on the deep may be easily guessed. Little 
Marie was informed with showers of sweet 
game that she would be no more father- 
ess. 


As to Lieutenant Moore and Pauline, the 


destinies of both had been sealed from the 
moment the young American had set foot on 
board 7 Arcole. 

From various causes the Orders in Coun- 
cil remained for a month at Martinique, with- 
in which time two happy marriages were 
consummated: the peculiar circumstances 
justifying the apparent haste. 

The Americans, from their late exploits, 
had become heroes with the French; and 
by invitation of the rear admiral command. 
ing the squadron then in port, the matrimo- 
nial ceremonies took place on board /’Aus- 
terlitz, eighty-four. 

The glittering officers of Napoleon’s navy 
stood around, and the tri-color blended its 
shadow upon the deck with that of the stars 
and stripes. 

It may be added that both marriages were 
followed by long years of domestic happi- 
ness, when peace returned, and war was 
learned no more, 
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WINTER FASHION NOTES. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


HERE is not much change to note for 

winter fashions, but we can state thata 
very pretty walking-dress is made of dark 
green repped goods of soft wool. The skirts 
are attached to a jersey bodice, the front of 
which is braided in a military style in a 
raised design, which is broad just below the 
throat, and then narrowing gradually until 
itreaches a point just below the waist. Here 
it meets with a wide design in the braiding, 
which extends from hip to hip. The effect 
is very becoming to slender figures. The 
bodice buttons down the back. The close 
sleeves are braided nearly to the elbow. 
The skirt is edged with a wide ruche, above 
which are broad, upright box-plaits long 
cnough to reach to the scarf of twill, which 
is a just beneath the braiding above 
described. 

The latest in the way of millinery novel- 
ties is a leather bonnet, much resembling 
those of last year, made of kid. These new 
head-coverings might really hail from the 
saddler’s shop, but that they are most of 
them decorated with pompons, feathers, and 
the like. The color of the leather is terra- 


cotta. A few of the bonnets are appropri- 
ately trimmed with delicately cut leather lace 
in various designs, and the only charm about 
these is that which consistency imparts. 
Leather lace is also a novelty. It has not 
met with the favor that pack-thread lace did. 
lt is not so coarse or so unpliable as one 
might imagine, and it has been used abroad, 
combined with plush lace or velvet, for trim- 
ming fancy articles, and also for dress trim- 
mings. 

Charming little opera hoods are made of 
lace, — white or black, — lined with a quilt- 
ed satin of some bright color. They are 
fashioned like a child’s hood, with a lined 
cape of the lace to protect the throat. The 
first row of lace upon the top of the hood 
falls in a megligé manner over the hair and 
forehead. It fastens under the chin with 
ribbons of satin matching the hue of the lin- 
ing. When lace is not desired, white or 

ale-tinted satin is employed, with a border- 
ing of white plush ; or, better still, a trim- 
ming of white ermine, with pelerine and 
muff to match, lined with rose color or light 
blue. This makes a most comfortable and 
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beautiful sortié de bal for a pretty girl who 
wishes to look prettier. 

Among the many elegant accessories to 
bridal toilets are imported costly parures 
composed of high-standing fraise of white 
satin, nearly covered with pearl and crystal 
bead emproidery in fine Grecian designs, 
terminating with a single row of large pearl 
beads set close to the edge of the collar. 
Added to this is a mouchoir pouch of satin, 
likewise embroidered, to be suspended from 
the belt by a tiny pearl and crystal chain. 
A beaded ‘satin fan and a double row of 
creamy Roman pearls for the neck fastened 
in front with a small diamond clasp, com- 
plete this handsome set which can pur- 
chased for the sum of two hundred aad 
eighty dollars. 

One of the newest of the fashionable cor- 
sages for dressy wear is the vest Autrichi- 
enne, made of white cloth, open over a waist- 
coat of white satin or moire. It fastens at 
the throat by a knot of ribbon, matching the 
waistcoat. Around the neck, set close and 
high, is a full ruche of tulle neige. The 
back fits the figure closely, ending in a small 
postilion basque, but in front it is loose fit- 
ting over the waistcoat, which is closed by a 
row of small buttons placed very near each 
other. Five rows of silk braid, or a fine pat- 
tern of gold embroidery, surround all the 
outlines of the vest. The sleeve is close 
and small, and buttons up the back of the 
arm nearly to the elbow. This vest is to be 
worn over skirts of any rich description, 
particularly those of velvet or brocade. 

Ornamental slippers of all kinds for even- 
ing wear are now conspicuously exhibited. 
Many novel styles, silk-lined and arranged 
in handsome boxes, are intended for holiday 
gifts. The dainty toes of those made of 
silk, satin or velvet are in every case em: 
broidered in beads and silk floss, hand- 
painted or otherwise; slender straps and 
ornamental paste buckles are in very great 
vogue. The prettiest shoes are those called 
the Charles 1X. shoes, with one strap buck- 
led high onthe instep. The front ofthe shoe 
is cut very low, and an Irish diamond slide, 
similar to the buckle above, is threaded with 
a satin strap to finish it. Another fancy 
shoe is made as above described, but the 
pointed backs are of an abnormal height, 
reaching above the ankle nearly as high as 
a boot would do. Ecru silk boots for fancy- 
dress parties are fastened with tiny gold 
buttons and lined with pale blue silk. The 
Louis XV. slipper of flesh colored kid, with 
large satin bows and a huge buckle on the 
instep, is very stylish and chic looking, but 
it makes even a small foot look large. No 
foot covering is so much of the Cinderella 
order as a satin sandal, cut very low, with no 
large buckle, no immense bow, but simply a 


tiny half-circle of small flowers and leaves, 
hand painted, upon the flat surface which 
forms the toe. 

During the course ofa lecture recently de- 
livered by a well-known clergyman, he char- 
acterized as unseemly and of exceedingly 
hurtful tendency, the growing taste for lux- 
ury and extravagance in dress, and the lux- 
urious surroundings of our home life, and 
advised a close following of the plainness 
and simplicity of the “former days” when 
our grandfathers wore homespun, and our 
wives, mothers and daughters arrayed them- 
selves in calicos and linsey-woolsey. The 
era in our country’s annals which affords so 

leasing a contrast with later and current 

olly and improvidence was not named by 
the speaker, and the impression and “ im- 
rovement” of his protest would not have 
en deepened in many minds if he had 
mentioned it. Possibly there were not more 
than a hundred women in his audience who 
wore dress fabrics costing more than a dol- 
lara yard ; and some of them, if personal] 
uestioned, might have offset that tact od 
the reminder that the grandmothers had left 
behind them legends ot the sacrifices they 
had made, in order to procure for themselves 
a calico dress, whose cost exceeded that fig- 
ure by two or three shillings a yard. A ne- 
cessity seems to be laid upon some of the 
clergy to administer a wordy chastisement 
to women at least once a ~— In some 
cases the fit comes on oftener, and the 
sword of Gideon gleams over our heads at 
periods coincident with the changes of the 
seasons. Women for the most part, how- 
ever, bear these good men no ill-will, and 
are never so rude as to suggest that “ home- 
spun ” is still to be found in the shops at a 
price vastly cheaper than the fine broadcloth 
the kind admonisher wears. 

Black matelassé is much used in mourn- 
ing dress. 

Amber satin cloaks trimmed with Grecian 
lynx are imported for opera use. 

Some of the wide fur bands worn on prom- 
enade dresses measure nearly three-quarters 
of a yard in width. 

No dressy toilet is now considered com- 
plete unless a fancy muff is added, matching 
the dress and bonnet. 

The most stylish round hats are tip-tilted 
over the forehead, the Langtry and the odd- 
looking Phrygian cap being favorites. 

Wide, straight-brimmed sailor hats of 

lush or velvet, having the crowns complete- 
b> esvered with short, fluffy ostrich tips, are 
very much worn by young girls in their 
teens. 

Surah satins, with grounds of pale prim- 
rose, brocaded with four-o’clocks, are much 
used for matinées, made up in Louis XIV. 
style. 
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MEADOW MOSSES. 


BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER. 


HE March wind was soft as an April 
breeze; the snow had disappeared, 
leaving the hills and meadows bare in their 
sober ecru-brown. There was no green as 
yet, save the fir trees in the wood, and the 
mosses that grew close by the brook, and in 
the edges of the meadows. 

Winnifred Merle stood in the old farm- 
house window which overlooked the fields, 
and watched the afternoon shadows as they 
slanted eastward and grew longer while she 
looked, feeling, in spite of the prospect of an 
early spring, a little desolate at heart. She 
had been reared in the city in a manner 
which led her to believe her father a man of 
wealth, but during the past year he died, 
leaving less than nothing. 

Winnifred, earnest in her endeavors to 
help herself, made repeated attempts, but 
failed im all, because she knew no trade or 
profession, and was too inexperienced to 
bring what fancy-work she could do before 
a proper market. So she accepted a home 
with her uncle upon the farm, which had 
been warmly offered her from the first, 
thankful for the shelter, and determined to 
show her gratefulness. 

She won the hearts of her aunt and uncle 


by her — ways, but the place never 


seemed like a home. It was winter, with 
great, snow-covered fields without, and large, 
comfortiess rooms within. There had never 
been a daughter in this country home, and 
her aunt’s tastes were very simple. The 
walls were clean, white and cold, the car- 
pets home-made, the furniture plain, and 
worn with much use. The snow covered 
the ferns and flowers, there was nothing 
obtainable in the way of ornament. 

Today, however, she had decided upon 
going out to gather moss, and after looking 
over the fie!ds to discover their patches of 
green, she put on hat and cloak, and armed 
with a basket and a garden trowel, she set 
out. 

She paused in the wood, and gathered a 
quantity of tiny vines with bright, round 
green leaves and brighter, rounder red ber- 
ries, Then she made her way to what she 
believed to be the “ east meadow,” and after 
climbing a high wall, she saw a beautiful 
oval mound as green as green could be, 
and she snagusel to appropriate its moss. 
Marking out a large oval, she began to !ift 
it carefully with the trowel, when to her as- 
tonishment she unearthed an elegant ring 
—a large diamond —in a modern setting. 


Beside the mound was a tiny pool of clear 
water, and in this she rinsed the ring. 
A(ter marveling over it a while, she slipped 
it on her finger, and proceeded with her 
work until she heard tootsteps approaching. 
Looking " she was surprised to see Mr. 
Lancaster, her uncle’s nearest neighbor, aud 
the one rich man of the town. He was sel- 
dom to be found at his country house in the 
winter, and Winnifred had met him but 
once previously; while waiting for their 
sleighs in the vestibule of the church after 
service, one Sunday, her aunt, Mrs. Young, 
had introduced him. Now he paused, sa- 
luted her respectfully, and then she rose 
and held out the ring to him. 

“It must be yours,” she said, “for no one 
else in this vicinity wears diamonds. I 
found it in the moss. 

He took it, and regarded it curiously, with 
a peculiar smile upon his face. 

“] — it was lost nearly a year ago,” he 
said, “by one of my guests, but I replaced 
it. It would be difficult to say to whom it 
belongs. I think you have the best claim 
to it, Miss Merle.” 

“Thanks,” she replied coldly, shrinking 
from him as he offeredit. “I have no 
claim upon it whatever; it would not be of 
the smallest use to me. I may, indeed, 
need many things,” she added as though 
speaking to herself alone, “but, fortunately, 
diamonds are not among them.” 

“ Pardon me,” he said earnestly, for he 
saw how hurt she was; “I have unintention- 
ally offended you. I did not make the mis- 
take because | thought you desired or need- 
ed diamonds, but because I was sorry to see 
the ring at ali. Perhaps since I have made 
this confession, the story of the ring might 
interest you.” 

“ Perhaps it might,” she assented doubt- 
fully. “I am not especially curious; how- 
ever,” recollecting she was rather discourte- 
ous, “if you choose to tell me, I will listen 
with pleasure.” 

He watched her face while she spoke; it 
was pale and sad, not very beautiful, but in- 
teresting. There was a tinge of bitterness 
in its expression mingled with indifference, 
and a tired face for one so young. 

“It was an engagement ring,” he said. 
“I gave it to my betrothed, Miss Browne, 
several months ago. She was at my house 
at the time with her married sister, whose 
husband is my friend, and other guests. 
We wandered in this field in search of straw- 
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berries. I offended her, and she threw the 
ring away. I was penitent, and she forgave 
me, but, though I had the field searched, I 
could not find the ring, so | presented her 
with another. Under the circumstances, 
what can I do with the ring?” 

“Keep it by all means, for she may be- 
come vexed and throw away the other, and 
then you will have this quite ready to pre- 
sent in its stead,” said Winnitred, a smile 
half-amused, half-scornful, playing over her 
face. 

“ Thanks for the advice,” he answered, 
laughing. “It shows how wise you are.” 

“Ab, I am far from wise; and yet I won- 
der why you have told me this. Did you 
mean to put me upon my guard by telling 
me of your engagement because you ihought 
me very impressionable ?” 

‘“*Now you are surely angry. What a 
blunderer I am! Must we always give rea- 
sons for what we do? As to my engage- 
ment, it has been the talk of the town for.a 
long time, and I did not suppose it was un- 
known to you, Believe me, I did not for a 
moment imagine it necessary to put you up- 
on your guard so far as [ am concerned, 
and I see now you have thought of me so 
little ee have forgotten I am considered en- 
gaged, for you certainly must have heard 


“Perhaps I have heard it, but whether I 
have or not, I had no right to be cross,” she 
said contritely. “ Pardon my rudeness. 
And now I must gather my moss, and go 
home.” 

“Let me help you,” he exclaimed, glad 
she was inclined to be friendly at last; and, 
taking the trowel from her hand, he began 
to work with a will. “Is it to cover the 
earth in your flower-pots ?” 

“No, for I have no flowers. The snow 
was here before me, and there are none in 
the house, which looks bare and cold to me. 
Now the snow is’ gone, I accept moss and 
berries until the flowers come.” 

“Miss Merle, I am sure you have been 
homesick.” 

“TI have; that is, if my disease can be call- 
ed homesickness, for I have no other home. 
My soul must be very narrow when it 
— over plain surroundings, and it 

oatles rag carpets, and lounges made out 
of long pine boxes covered with gingham. 
It is a wicked soul, too; for it shudders over 
Deacon Smith’s frighttul prayers and Miss 
Payton’s discordant singing of the psalms.” 
e paused in his work, gazing thoughtful- 
ly at the self-accusing lips and. eyes, which 
were beautiful even in the girl’s bitter mood. 


whether discordant or sweet. But why do I 
tell you this?” closing her lips impatiently. 

“T strongly suspect,” smiling, “it is to 
put me at my ease for having confided my 
affairs to you.” 

“No, itis not. It is simply a base hun- 
gering after sympathy which is often the 
bane of woman. I seldom give way to it, 
and I utterly despise myself when I do, 
Only, at uncle’s, where they have been ac- 
customed to the things I disiike so much, 
they could never understand my discontent, 
and you, I think you can. Besides, you 
met me when I had been alone with my bit- 
ter thoughts, and was off my guard. Since 
1 showed you my ill-natured side ! think | 
wished to offer you an apology, and so let 
you see a glimpse of the truth.” 

“Thank you, child, you shall not regret 
it. I suppose you are half-starved for mu- 
sic and books. I”— 

“You are very kind, but I cannot place 
myself in your debt,” she interrupted. 

“It is a proud soul, too,” he said. 

She was silent. 

“How have you spent your time since 
you came here?” 

“In helping Aunt Sarah, and trying to 
paint a 

“ And you accomplished both ?” 

“To aunt’s satisfaction, but not to my 
own.” 

“What, pray, may be the title of this 
painting ?” 

“In Drouth,” 

“ And you painted it in midwinter ?” 

“Certainly. I should have selected as 
my subject a polar bear seated upon an ice- 
berg, |.ad I painted it in summer.” 

“May I see what you have done?” he 
asked, 

“If you wish it, certainly, but the success 
I acheived was indifferent, and you will be 
disappointed. There, my basket is full, and 
I must go. Thank you very much. Is it 
not strange we met here? At dinner-time 
uncle said he mast begin plowing the east 
meadow tomorrow, because the moss was 
crowding out the grass, and that is why I 
came today.” 

“ A wise thought,” he said. 

Something in his face aroused Winni- 
fred’s suspicions. She looked about her, 
weighed the distance between the two 
houses, and said in a mortified tone, — 

“I do believe this is not the east mead- 
ow at all, but one of your own fields, Mr. 
Lancaster. Have I been trespassing ?” 

“Not atall, It is my field, but” — 

“And this little knoll I have been rob- 


“It is n’t a narrow soul,” he said gently, 
“nor a wicked one. But it is a trifle out of 
tune.” 

“That is it!” sne cried quickly. “It is 


bing may be dear to you for association’s 
sake! How good I was to give up the ring 
I found in your meadow! How conde- 
scendingly I allowed you to dig up your 


out of tune, and so jars upon everything, 


own moss jor me! I am so annoyed,” 
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blushing under his amused glance, “ I would 
like the ground to open and swallow me!” 

“{ hope it will not,” he laughed, “as I 
might be obliged to hunt for you longer than I 
did for the ring, and dig harder than I did to 

t the moss. Don’t be foolish! This 
Feld needs plowing, too ; and it is better to 
gather the moss than to bury it in the earth, 
is it not?” 

“You are very good to say so, — I thank 
you very much. And now I! cannot stay a 
moment longer.” 

Mr. Lancaster lifted the basket of moss, 
and walked by her side through the fields to 
her uncle’s dour. She timidly invited him 
to enter, and he accepted. Mr. Young and 
his good wife were flattered by the call, urg- 
ing their guest to remain and take supper 
with them. He did, and obtained a sight of 
the wonderful picture, which represented a 
field of withered grass, and cattle lowing by 
a dried-up spring. It had faults, but was so 
cleverly done Mr. Lancaster was really sur- 

rised, and for more than one reason anx- 
ious to possess it, 

“ Miss Merle can paint another,” he said 
to Mr. Young, who exhibited the picture 
while Winnifred was assisting with the sup- 
per. “I would like to buy it if you think I 
would not offend her by offering to do so. 
Or, stay! I have just purchased a new 
piano. The old one is an excellent instru- 
ment, only the case is rather plain. There 
is no sale for it here, and it would not pay 
me to ship it to the city, Do you think she 
would be willing to exchange the picture for 
the piano?” 

innifred was inclined to be the vexed at 
the offer, much as she desired the piano. She 
feared Mr. Lancaster only cared for the pic- 
ture because he wished to help her, and her 
pride rebelled. But Mr. Young thought that 
she ought not to “fly in the face of Provi- 
dence,” and the exchange was made. 

A month passed; Winnifred’s face was 
beginning to be rosy and bright. Mr. Lan- 
caster was exceedingly fond of music; he 
used often to come across the fields only to 
hear her play. It usually chanced that he 
brought with him the current magazines ; of 
course they were of no use to him after they 
were read, and he was so much indebted to 
Winnifred already, he was quite ashamed of 
himself. At length he was obliged to re- 
turn to the city; if the truth were told he 
should have gone weeks before. His 
friends were growing impatient, and won- 
dering why he tarried, becoming at last so 
importunate he could no longer delay. One 
day when Winnifred had been playing for 
him he told her he must go for some weeks, 
but he would return asearly as May. He ex- 
pected visitors in June, the coming summer, 
and he must be there before them. He 
watched her face earnestly while he spoke, 


and though he fancied she turned a shade 


paler at first, when he ceased speaking she 


answered him with her usual composure, 
and her tone was a trifle cold. 

“Shall you be married while absent?” 
she said. 

“Oh, no!” quickly, and disappointed be- 
cause she seemed to take his departure with 
so much coolness. “The day has never 
been settled upon, I fancied I was rather 
anxious for it once, but Miss Browne was 
not, and now I am indifferent.” 

“For shame!” cried Winnifred, her eyes 
blazing. “No doubt you are devotion itself 
when in her presence, and yet to me vou 
speak of your coming marriage like this ! ” 

His face flushed, and then grew pale; he 
opened his lips to speak, and then closed 
them. She was frightened by his expression 
anl manner, and hastened to fill up the 
pause anyhow, so he might have no opportu- 
nity to speak. 

“T have no right to chide you,” she said. 
“I quite forgot myself. I don’t really know 
whether | am glad or sorry you are going, 
but you have been a kind, kind friend to me 
in the weeks past, and I shail ever hold you 
and your kindness in grateful memory.” 

“Child!” he exclaimed, “ you speak as 
though we were never to meet again. I will 
soon return, and, when my house is filled 
with guests, I shall insist upon your coming 
to help me entertain them. I —no, I will 
refrain from saying more just now. Only, 
whatever may be said to you of me when I 
am absent, remember I| am always your true 
friend.” 

“ Thank you,” she said absently and cold- 


“What an icicle you are!” he cried im- 
patiently. “I have always been fond of ici- 
cles, but I wish you were less cold to me.” 

She was thinking that when his house 
was filled with guests she would be far 
awa . 

And then Mrs. Young came in with her 
knitting, and, when he found she was seated 
for the afternoon, he went away. 

Next day he came to say good-by ; he was 
going upon the evening train. Mrs. Young 

ad gone to visit a sick neighbor, and to his 
joy he found Winnifred alone. 

“1 wish,” he said, “ you would show even 
a little sorrow because I am going away. 
Either you are too cold-hearted to feel the 
slightest regret, or you are so miserly you 
grudge me even a slight sigh. I do not flat- 
ter myself your feelings toward me are more 
than ordinarily friendly, but | am different; 
and I want a word, a single gentle word to 
remember when | am gone.” 

“I am not in the mood to give gentle 
words,” she answered, wishing he would go, 
and give her an oprortunity to devise a way 


to escape from the house, for she was ia 
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sore distress, and the sight of his face today 

‘angered her. “ Yesterday I said I did not 

know whether I was glad or sorry because 

you are going. Today I know tuo well. I 

am glad!” she cried bitterly, “so glad I 

can scarcely endure the house until you are 
ne!” 

“ Winnifred !” he spoke her name for the 
first time, so reproachfully she repented her 
words. ‘“ What have I done to deserve this 
at your hands?” 

“You have done no wrong—oh, I am 
sorry 1 spoke at all!” struggling for com- 
posure. “But people are so cruel and ma- 
licious I am almost wild. Last night a wo- 
man came to warn Aunt Sarah that she was 
not looking after me properly, and quite ac- 
cidentally I overheard a portion of their con- 
versation. It was Mrs. Gray. She said all 
the neighbors were discussing the cause of 
your visits here. They said you were en- 

ed to another woman, and no respecta- 
Ele girl would allow you to cal! on her so 
often, under the circumstances. Now you 
know why I am glad to have you go.” 

“My dear child,” he said, “be calm, be 
comforted! You must know I never dream- 
ed of this.” He set his teeth for a moment, 
and then his face changed. He reached 
forward and took her hand. “Do yuu not 
know, dear, there is a way to silence gossip 
forever?” 

“Yes, 1 know. It is for you to leave at 
once, and when you return, to see me no 
more.” 

“You know I could not do that. Your 
perception is too keen to believe such a thing 
possible for me. You cannot be blind to 
the fact that I love you with all my heart 
and soul. Tell me you care for me ever so 
little, and I will break the engagement which 
has become so unbearable to me, and we 
will be married at once so I may have you 
to myseli, and take you away from this 
abominable place.” 

“Hush!” she answered, trying to speak 
calmly, though she was trembling with ex- 
citement. “ Do you think I told you this to 
keep you? It was to send you away for- 
ever. Nothing less will satisfy me.” 

“ You have not the heart to be so cruel!” 
he said very earnestly, aad still holding her 
hand in his close grasp. “For, O my dar- 
ling, I have been so presumptuous as to 
dream you were not altogether indifferent to 
me. And I have hoped, almost from the 
first, if nothing happened to frighten you 
away from me,—for I know how sensitive 
and shy you are,—that by gentle and per- 
sistent wooing I might win _ for m 
wife at last. I did not mean to hurry you, 
was going away to break my engagement 
before I spoke one word. But when I see 
how cruelly you were burt by our neighbor’s 
malicious scandal, and I the innocent cause 


of it all, what could I do but speak? For. 
give me, and give me one little word of hope, 
Say you do not blame me; tell me you care 
tor me if ever so little!” 

“] do not blame you, and I shall think of 
you kindly, but I do not love you, I should 
hate myself if I did.” 

“This is hard to bear!” he cried, pacing 
the floor in his impatience, knitting his 
brows and feeling that in her present mood 
no words of hix would prevail. “ They man- 
aged things better in the old days,” he con- 
tinued. “If I were a lawless, chivalrous 
knight, I would bear you away by force, and 
you should be my wife tonight! There! 
don’t be terrified!” mortified because he 
had really frightened her. “I see how ut- 
terly distasteful I am to you. Forgive m 
vehemence, and do not quite freeze me wit 
your scorn, remember how I love you.” 

“] freeze you with my scorn?” she re- 
peated, her breast relenting, for there was 
no longer a look of hope in his face; it was 
like that of a man who has received a death- 
blow. “I hope I am not so presuming, 
But you have told me there are reasons why 
you must go tonight, and I will not keep 
you longer. There is only friendliness in 
my heart toward you, scorn and bitterness 
have no place in it for you. But I cannot 
be your wife, and the world will not let us 
be friends without wondering. Good-by, 
God always bless you!” 

She gave him her hand; her lips were not 
quite steady. He caught quickly at the re- 
lenting tone and almost tender manner. 

“Give me one crumb of comfort before 
you send me away,” he pleaded. “ It would 
take the keen edge off my sorrow, it would 
make me know you do not despise me, if I 
had only this to remember when I am gone, 
— ‘she kissed me once.’” 

“1 do not despise you; I respect you ut- 
terly, — no, wait!” = already he had her 
in his arms, and caught her hand to his lips 
when she lifted it to warn him away. “Ido 
not believe in giving kisses lightly,” blush- 
ing rosily as she spoke, for be still held her 
close, urged by headlong passion to take 
the kiss in spite of fate, —“ and I wiil keep 
mine until the day dawns which shall bring 
me some one unbound by other ties, who 
will love me, and whom I shall love.” 

“You baffle me at every turn!” he cried, 
releasing her by a sudden effort at last. 
“ But hear me, —I ’ll win you yet!” 

Reluctant, disatisfied, he lett the house, 
entered his carriage, and bade the man drive 
quickly to the station, as there was no time 
to lose. A moment later he met Mrs. 
Young returning from her call, and a thought 
flashed through his mind of how he might 
set idle tongues at rest, so he bade the 
coachman halt. 

“ Mrs. Young,” he said in a low tone, as 
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though he did not wish the man to hear, yet 
so clearly no word could possibly escape 
him, “I wish to te!l you, for your niece Win- 
nifred may not take you into her confidence, 
“that I have = asked her to be my wife, 
and she has refused me.” 

“That is what I call flying in the face 
of Providence,” said Mrs. Young. 

“Don’t scold her,” he added quickly, “ it 
wili only make her more determined, and, if 
nothing is said, she may be won over in 
time. Take good care of her; I ’ll soon re- 
turn.” He bowed adieu, and waved the 
man to drive on. “ By the mouths of two 
witnesses,” he thought, “the thing shall be 
established, for both will tell every one they 
know.” 

Mrs. Young hastened home. As she 
passed the window she saw Winnifred 
standing by it, her bands locked behind her, 

ering into the bright sunlight as though 
it were dark outside. She felt like shaking 
the girl. 

“In my opinion,” she said, forgetting or 
disregarding in her anger Mr. Lancaster’s 
instructions, “ you have acted like a fool!” 

Winnifred made no reply, but, as she 
turned, in a dazed, quiet way, and lifted her 
eyes, something in them warned her aunt to 
trouble her no further. 

“She ’s a little strange in her ways,” 
thought Mrs. Young, “but she a’n’t glad 
she sent him away with a ‘no, thank you,’ 
now mark my words.” 

Winnifred went to her room. Until the 
no ee evening she had not thought of 
eaving her uncle’s home, but since then her 
mind had been busy with plans. A letter 
from a friend, received a few days previous- 
ly, had told her there was a marked increase 
in the call for artistic embroidery, and it 
hinted that if necessary, Winnifred might 
employ her talents in that way, as she had 
formerly designed and executed some unique 
work for her own home. 

Uniocking her trunk which she seldom 
opened, she took from its depths a —_ 
package carefully pinned up in linen. She 
unfolded it, and spread it out upon the bed. 
It was a portiére in olive plush, richly em- 
broidered in an original design, and nearly 
finished, 

“If this work will sell,” she thought, “my 
fortune is made; or, rather, my indepen- 
dence. I must try it, for I cannot live here 
longer after —after all that has been said. 
I have always designed my own work, and 
that will be a help to me now.” 

And then she took her pen, and wrote a 
letter to her friend. 


During the latter part of May Mr. Lancas- 
ter returned to his countryseat. He fully 
intended to return at an earlier date, but he 
had much to attend to in the way of busi- 


ness, and he was delaved unti] he grew im- 

atient, and, at last, when he received word 
rom friends that they were about to visit 
him, he waited no longer, but rushed up, 
and two hours after his arrival he was knock- 
ing at Mr. Young’s door. He had not writ- 
ten Winnifred, for he felt she would not ap- 
prove, and beside, if he did so the whole 
town would know. 

“Have n’t you seen her?” queried Mrs. 
Young, when he asked for Winnifred. 

“ one not, indeed,” he answered, alarm- 
ed at her mysterious manner. “Is she not 
here?” 

“No,” she returned. “She went to the 
city three or four days after you did. Come 
in!” she continued, rather excitedly, “and 
we ‘ll have it out with Mrs. Gray right 
away.” 

A sudden light broke upon his mind. 

“ Mrs, Gray says,” began Mrs. Young, as 
soon as she had ushered in Mr. Lancaster, 
“no girl can earn her living in the city a 
sketchin’ and embroiderin’ curtains for win- 
dows and doors and mantel shelves. She 
says Winnifred tried it once, and had to 
give it up, and this time she went to the city 
to meet you.” 

“I did n’t say it of my own knowledge,” 
began Mrs. Gray, who was so gray from 
fright she made good her name. “I only 
telled Mrs. Young what I heerd other folks 
say.” 

Let me say something upon the subject,” 
said Mr. Lancaster, and between his disap- 
pointment at not meeting Winnifred and his 
anger with Mrs. ray ol looked very for- 
midable. “If I hear of your speaking a 
word concerning Miss Merle and myself, 

‘ood or bad, until — until we are married 
if the day ever does come), I ’ll bring suit 
against you for defaming her character. and 

I ’l} spend the last dollar I have to make 

_ ot your being sent to state’s prison for 
ife 

Mrs, Gray knew nothing about law, and 
she was thoroughly frightened, so much so 
Mr. Lancaster's conscience upbraided him 
for speaking in such a manner to any wom- 
an. But when he thought of Winnifred, 
driven away from him by the tongue of slan- 
der, he conld make no apology. 

“If I could,” he said to Mrs. Young, “ if 
I dared, 1 would go to see Miss Merle at 
once. But under the circumstances perhaps 
I had better wait. Please write to her, and 
apne upon her to return immediately. 

o not mention my name, but say you are 
sick, or dead, anything to bring her.’ 

“TI "ll write tonight,” said Mrs. Young. 
“She ’s like a little child, is Winny; she 
never hurts any one’s feelings; and she 
can’t bear any one to hurt hers. She went 
away because she overheard what Mrs. 
Gray said before. She was brought up on a 
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high-strung plan, but she ’s real sensible, 
and I believe she ‘ll come round to our way 
o’ thinkin’, yet.” 

Mrs. Young wrote, but Winnifred answer- 
ed she must make hay while the sun shone, 
and could not go up then. By and by, when 
her patrons went into the country for the 
summer, she would follow their exampie, 
and take a week or two of rest. Her letter 
was shown to Mr. Lancaster, but by this 
time his house was filled with guests; be- 
sides, he felt it better to bide his time. 

In July Winnitred grew very weary, and, 
taking some of her work with her, she went 
rather unexpectedly to her uncle’s, for they 
had almost given her up. Her aunt re- 
ceived her with open arms, and after a time 
casually mentioned that Mr. Lancaster with 
his guests had gone for a day at Lake Glen- 
ida, which was a popular summer resort a 
few miles distant. Winnifred had put on a 
cool white dress, and soon after, Mrs. Young 
saw her glancing out of the window across 
the farm, to the field where she had gather- 
ed mosses in the spring. 

“TI am not dressed for a ramble,” she 
said, at Jength, “but I would like to go 
down to the wood. It is cloudy, and per- 
haps the sun may be scorching tomorrow. 
: think if you will excuse me, I ’ll go to- 

ay.” 

She set out, passed the wood and the 
boundary of her uncle’s farm, never pausing 
to rest until she had reached the mound 
where she obtained the moss. It was bare; 
it looked to her like a grave, and she shud- 
dered. The moss was rank and green of 
growth in many places, however; it was 
surely crowding out all the grass, and yet 
the meadow had not been plowed. Well, 
she was glad of an opportunity to visit the 
place once more; it was like a grave to her. 
She was determined not to meet Mr. Lan- 
caster, and would pledge her aunt not to re- 
veal the fact of her visit. Ske would not go 
out again while there, except to ramble in 
the opposite direction, and she must return 
to the city soon. After all, the old farm- 
house and the associations connected with 
it were dearer than she thought, or perhaps 
it was because the city had been less at- 
tractive than in the old days when her time 
was her own, and the necessities and luxu- 
ries of life were provided her without any 
effort upon her own part. And then, though 
she heard no one approach, she felt some 
one was near, and looking up met Mr. Lan- 
caster face to face. She was utterly unpre- 
a for such a meeting; she had resolute- 

told herself ever since leaving the city, 

at it must not be, so she blushed crimson 
and was silent. But she could not refuse to 
speak when he addressed her. 

“Believe me,” she faltered at length, “I 
did not seek to attract your attention by 


coming here today. Aunt said you were ab- 
sent from home” — 

“] was, and intended remaining away un- 
til evening, but the cloudy weather frighten. 
ed the ladies, and we returned. I am sure 
you had no idea of attracting my attention 
by coming here; if you ever sought to at- 
tract me you had a peculiar method in sl.ow- 
ing it, and I did not understand it. But 
why did you come here at all?” 

She blushed more painfully than before. 

“1—I hardly know,” she managed to say 
at last. 

“ Winnifred, you do know. Tell me the 
truth.” And then he added, smiling as he 
remembered she had used the very words 
during their last interview, “ Nothing less 
will satisfy me.” 

“I came,” impetuously, “ because I met 
you here last spring, and my life has been 
changed ever since then. do not mean 
that it has been happier,” she added, too 
confused to finish her sentence lucidly, and 
angry with herself because it was so. 

“ But it might be,” he replied, speaking 
very gently, his face lighting, his whole 
frame trembling from excess of joy. “Up 
on my soul | believe you love me!” 

“1 do!” she cried, half defiantly, “in 
spite of my better judgment. Gloat over it 
while you may. I shall yet conquer the feel- 
ing.” 

“ Why should I not rejoice in it?” he ask- 
ed, exultantly, “when I have longed for 
your love as the greatest earthly blessing 
that could come to me? Ah, Winnifred, do 
not shrink from me or frown upon me long: 
er, for I am free, free to tell you all the love 
there is in my heart for you, and no one has 
a right to protest against it. The lady to 
whom I was pledged loved another instead 
of me, and freed me of her own accord. 
And you ‘ve been keeping your lips for me 
after all, dear.” 

“Oh, hush!” she cried, feeling too much 
ashamed to lift her eyes. 

“Sit down,” he said. “ You are too agi- 
tated to stand. Why do you fear me so?” 

She sat down as he bade her, and he 
knelt in the moss at her side. 

“I want to see your eyes. I am some- 
thing of an ogre, I know, but you must 
grow accustomed to my face, dear.” 

And then Winnifred looked up earnestly, 
and saw the happiest face she had met for 
many a day; so happy indeed, there were 
tears in its eyes, even while they smiled 
down into hers: Only for the light of this 
great joy the face was not a handsome one, 
os there was something in it which put all 

er fears to flight. Yes, it was a face to be 
trusted, and when he lifted hers to meet it, 
she grew bolder, and met his kiss with an- 
other almost as fond. Then they sat for 
some moments in silence, until aroused by a 
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voice which at first seemed to come from 
the clouds. 

“I came to help arrange matters,” it said, 
“but I believe you have done better without 
me. I would n’t have intruded upon you, 
but I was afraid she would n't believe you.” 

They looked up and sawa young girl ap- 
proaching, walking upon the top of a high 
stone wall. Winnifred recognized her at 
once as an old schoolmate, Nellie Browne, 
and Miss Browne became aware of the fact 
that they were acquaintances almost in the 
same noment. 

“Why, Mr. Lancaster!” she exclaimed, 
“why did n’t you tell me you were raving 
about Winnifred Merle?” 

She sprang down without assistance, and 
embraced Winny warmly. 

“I recollect,” said the latter, “that Mr. 
Lancaster told me of a Miss Browne, but 
rote My I know, Nellie, that he meant 

“You could n’t, of course. If we had 
been two gentlemen, and Mr. Lancaster a 
lady, we would have known all about each 
other in the beginning.” 

“Very likely,” Mr. Lancaster assented 


dryly. 

«Don’t be pert,” said Miss Browne, “or 
I shall wonder aloud how Winnifred could 
find anything ‘to love in you.” 

“ And she might wonder,” began Mr. Lan- 
caster, but she interrupted him. 

“She would, and that is why I hold my 


tongue, and why she is laughing all to her- 
self this minute. She refused my Ed a year 
or more ago,— could n’t find him lovable 
at all, while I know he ’s perfection. When 
are you going to be married ?” 

“Oh!” said Winnifred, beginning to look 
frightened. 

“Next month,” said Mr. Lancaster, draw- 
ing Winnifred’s arm through his. 

Miss Browne began at once to plan the 
trousseau, and her ideas upon the subject 
were so er mer - Mr. Lancaster took pity 
upon Winnifred, for he saw she was too 
weary with her journey from the city, and 
too excited with what had transpired to en- 
dure more, and he brought the interview to 
a close, taking Winny home through the 
meadow, where the moss was soft beneath 
their feet. 

“ You did n’t plow it after all,” she said. 

“ I*could not, dear, and I shall never have 
it disturbed now, though the moss may 
crowd out the grass until there is n’t a blade 
left in the field.” 

They were not married the following 
month, but in September, Miss Browne ar- 
ranging things, though not quite to her sat- 
istaction, for the wedding was a quiet one, 
and, in her opinion, the trousseau altogether 
too plain. But the chief actors in the drama 
were satisfied, and always remembered — 
fully that March day when they gathered 
moss together, and found the day a turning- 
point in both lives. 


HABIB. 


BY PHILLIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


ABIB sinking down exhausted, 

Prone upon the burning sands, 
Still determined to go forward, 

Though upon his knees and hands. 


Though his legs beneath him staggered, 
And refused to bear his weight, 

He resolved to crawl, if need be, 
To the place decreed by fate. 


Lo, as, weary and deserted, 
Bravely he determined thus, 
There approached a roc that bore him 
To the destined Caucasus. 
Scorrsvitis, N. Y., September, 1882. 
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Weary and discouraged toiler, 
Plodding to some !ofty goal, 
Let this story teach a lesson 
To thy fainting, famished soul. 


Though thy torlsome way seem endless, | 
And exhausted be thy strength, 
To Hope’s Caucasus before thee 


Thou shalt safely come at length. 


Be thy purpose only steadfast, 
Be thine efforts only true, 

Some kind providence shall bear thee 
To the mountain in thy view. 
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A MISSION 


OF LOVE. 


BY J. W. DAVIDSON. 


OHN ALDEN was exceedingly plain. 

In fact, it had been the greatest sorrow 

of his mother’s life that her first-born son 
was so sadly deficient in good looks. She 
was slightly vain in disposition; was a fair, 
graceful woman, with a taste for ornamenta- 
tion, and it filled her foolish heart with vex- 
ation to think how utterly impossible it was 
to transform her little freckled-faced, ill-fa- 
vored offspring into a thing of beauty. But 
the child, spite of this grievous hindrance to 
his mother’s happiness, waxed strong and 
robust, while the matter which gave se much 
misery to the mother did not in the least in- 
terfere with the quiet happiness of the child. 
He could listen with the utmost equanimity 
to her mother’s lamentations, and his little 
old face would bear the impress of a serene 
happiness, unshaken by the frivolities of 
this world, as she divested him of the sash 
and ribbons and other light trifles which on- 
ly served to enhance his ugliness. 

But when John — for somehow they never 
called him Johnnie, or any other pet name — 
was six years old another little stranger fill- 
ed the Alder homestead with music and the 
mother’s heart with joy, for, as she came 
slowly back to health and strength, the bless- 
ed truth became daily more apparent to her 
that this boy would be all that could be de- 
sired, as far as looks were concerned, at 
least. And as he throve and ty in “¢ 
weeks and months, she racked her brain for 
some name to bestow upon her pet, though 
the little fellow was nearly two years old be- 
fore she fixed upon the name celot, her 
little angel. In after years as he grew to 
manhood, still retaining his looks, the 
name became curtail it was Lance 
Alden. 

The two boys were totally unlike in dispo- 
sition as wellasinlooks, The elder, thrown 
“upon himself for amusement, grew up 
thoughtful and quiet beyond his yeara, and 
early took an interest in farm matters, his 
father being the possessor of one of the finest 
farms in the Connecticut Valley, the river 
sweeping around the meadow-land, its shin- 
ing bosom glimmering through the trees as its 
dimpling current swept away to the south- 
ward 


But Lance never took to work, his tastes, 
either from a natural bent or owing to his 
mother’s over indulgent love, tending toward 
something higher and more befitting his 


favorable circumstances as prevailed at the 
home of the Aldens, though the head of the 
household, notwithstanding his broad ex- 
panse of rich meadow and fertile upland, 
was not naturally constituted to make a suc- 
cessful farmer. Oftentimes an inefficient 
foreman would cause a reckless loss in 
crops or herds through oversight or culpa- 
ble carelessness, and when John was vet 
scarcely twenty he virtually assumed the 
management of the outdoor work, his strong 
arm leading the men, his quick, energetic 
mind controlling affairs in such a way that 
the growing dilapidation of the place disap- 
peared and little financial difficulties were 
away. 

t must not be inferred from this that John 
Alden was not appreciated. Far from it, for 
both father and mother, with the self-satis- 
fied gratitude of persons who like to be car- 
ried when some one is willing to carry them, 
gladly relinquished all the business manage- 
ment to this plain, matter-of-fact young man, 
who seemed to discern at once what kind of 
crops should be grown and what breeds of 
cattle should ein the pastures. Neith- 
er was it a thankless task for him, and his 
strong frame grew stronger and his keen 
mind keener as the years passed away and 
his brother Lancelot also attained to man’s 
estate, 

Adjoining the Alden farm was another 
equally fine, though in much more prosper- 
ous condition up to the date when the own- 
er of the former yielded control to his son, 
and here it was that John Alden acquired 
much information, for Farmer Jones liked to 
exchange opinions with the clear-headed 

oung man with his practical ideas and wise, 

omely old face. And, as they compared 
the merits of various crops or different 
strains of stock, little Milly Jones would 
creep into John’s lap and rest her tangled, 
curly head against his broad breast, for she 
was his one champion and admirer. He 
could always find for her the ripest berries 
and sweetest apples and pears, and, 7 
a dozen years separated their ages, she would 
cling to him and strive to entertain him with 
her childish prattle, always declaring that 
her John was the handsomest and the best 
man in the world. 

Lancelot, with the mischievous spirit of 
idle boyhood and youth, tormented the little 
barefooted nymph, who would discard shoes 
and stockings as she rambled over the sun- 


— appearance than the humble art of 
bandry, even when practiced under such 


ny fields; but a safe refuge was always 
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found when she reached the side of her 
chosen protector. 

And so the seasons came and went till 
the hoidenish little girl had become a de- 
mure miss of fourteen, and Lance had de- 
termined to enter coilege and become a law 

er in course of time. Then it was that the 
riendship between John and Milly recieved 
its first great blow, for the latter was to 
leave home to attend school, the neighbor- 
hood in which they lived not affording suf- 
ficient facilities. His heart ached as he 
raised her in his strong arms in the old-time 
way, and kissed her at parting. 

“ Good-by, Miliy; I shall miss vou much,” 
he said, as her arms clung around his neck. 

“J shall see you real often, John,” she 
whispered, “ oF | we ’Il be the best friends in 
the world.” 

And friends they always were, but when 
vacation time came, and Milly was at home 
again, John’s greeting was not as of old, for 
somehow he seemed to realize for the first 
time that she was not the little prattler who 
had filled his lonesome heart with gladness. 

Lancelot came home from college full of 
the impressive importance that character- 
ized the true freshman, and the attentions 
which he bestowed upon the pretty school- 
girl in her sixteenth year were vastly differ- 
ent from the manner in which he had treat- 
ed her a half-dozen or more years ago. 

John watched them walk or ride together 
with a twinge of envy in his honest heart. 
The stern hand of Father Time had inter- 
vened between him and his little pet, and the 
unlovely face and stalwart, ungainly form, 
which might be dear to the heart of unob- 
serving childhood, would surely stand forth 
in all their repulsiveness when viewed with 
the critical eye of budding young woman- 
hood. At least, so he argued with himself, 
and devoted his time more closely to the de- 
tails of his farming operations, for his broth- 
er’s increased expenses had drawn some- 
what heavily of late. 

But the freshness and beauty seemed all 
gone out of his life when the young girl once 
more returned to her studies, and Lancelot 
was back at college, and each succeeding va- 
cation only served to build a more insur- 
mountable barrier between the reticent man 
and his former inseparable companion. 

The latter seemed destined to fulfill all 
the promises of a beautiful womanhood 
which her childish years had given, and the 
bright romping ways of the little girl had 
ripened into the sparkling witchery of the 
young lady when school-days were at last 
ended, 

’ And Lancelot also graduated in due course 
of time, though not at the head of his class 
by any means, and came home at twenty- 
four a little reluctant about entering another 
course of study immediately, seemingly more 


content to devote his time to Farmer Jones’s 
pretty daughter. 

Times without number the proud mother, 
who had-lost none of her vanity in middle 
life, had commented with pleasure upon the 
understanding that seemed to be growing 
between the young people, always saying 
that the match would be particularly desir- 
able on account of the amiable temper and 
good looks of both. 

Jolin sometimes wondered, with a sombre 
fegling at his heart, if all women valued the 
gift of beauty as highly as his mother dia, 
and, when he noted with eager eye the ex- 
quisite taste in dress and + re love of 
ornament displayed in Milly, his heart grew 
no lighter, though he found himself admiring 
her little tasteful ways with all the eagerness 
that a true artist feels in viewing a beautiful 
landscape or gorgeous sunset. And then he 
would look in the glass which mirrored his 
own rugged face, and note the wrinkles gath- 
ering about his eyes and the stern look 
which his thirty years had brought him, 
though he accepted his fate without a mur- 
mur, 

Another year passed away, and Lancelot, 
though twenty-five enc old, was undecided 
what vocation to follow in the battle of life. 
He had read law a few months, but his tem- 
perament seemed unfitted for that calling, 
and he now had half a mird to turn farmer, 
much to his mother’s sorrow, who had so 
longed to see her favorite son rise to some- 
thing more ennobling than tilling the soil. 

“ John,” said the younger brother one day 
late in June, “ what do you advise me to do 
in this matter? I shall never make a law- 
yer. Could n’t I succeed at farming?” 

The beetling brows of the elder brother 
drew together in a thoughtful frown, and he 
rubbed his hard, strong hand througa his 
coarse, scanty locks. 

“ I don’t know why you could n’t,” he said 
at length, “ though you will have to become 
more or less of a drudge yourself.” 

As they taiked, they stood near the house 
on a rise of ground that commanded a view 
of nearly all the homestead. The last speak- 
er gazed around over the well-ordered fields 
which his industry had brought to their pres- 
ent state of perfection. Everything was in 
perfect order. The buildings, the walks, the 
grounds, shade and fruit trees, out-buildings 
and fences, vines and shrubbery, all betok- 
ened careful attention. 

“T 'll tell you what,” he continued, delib- 
erately, “if you wish to farm I will relinquish 
all my right here. I am a trifle tired. Of 
course you will marry?” 

“ There 's the trouble,” said the younger 
man, with some show of irritation. “ 1 have 
been paying attentions, as you know, for 
some years to Milly Jones,—I don’t like 
that name Jones, — but I can’t get any satis- 
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factory answet to my suit, only that she is 
not ready to change her lot ;et, and that she 
will not tie herself by any promises. I 


threatened to withdraw my attentions entire- | J 


ly, but she only laughed in her tantalizing 
way. I think she takes delight sometimes 
in tormenting me.” 

He pulled savagely at his mustache as he 
ceased speaking, and gazed heiplessly at his 
companion. 

A queer smile wrirkled the bronzed face of 
the latter. 

“ So she is disinclined to change the name 
of Jones, homely as it is, for that of Alden 
with all its historic antecedents, I thought 
surely you were engaged.” 

“ No, nothing of the kind,” said the other 
petulantly. “She will permit my company ; 
does not seem to care for attention from oth- 
ers, though, as you know, she is very fond 
of ore I am getting rather discour 

Jobn bent his sh deep-set eyes upon 
the handsome face of his brother. 

“I think she will treat you differently 
eventually,” he said, after his scrutiny. 
“She seems to like your company; she is 
young, and a few years more or less will not 
matter to either of you. Have a little pa- 
tience.” 

“ She is in her twentieth year,” broke in 
Lancelot, impetuously, “and plenty old 
enough to know her own mind. It is easy 
for you to talk about patience, when yon 
never had a love affair in your life.” 

“1 should judge that she knew her own 
mind very well indeed,” retorted John, dryly. 
“ Why don’t you let matters rest for a year 
or two?” 

“A year or two! No, sir; I shall have 
this thing decided. I really think she loves 
me, but seems bent on keeping me in un- 
certainty. and uncertainty if something that 

I never could bear, and in this case it is a 
species of cruelty.” 

A look almost quizzical came into the 
gray eyes of the listener as the youug man 

speaking. 

“ Perhaps she is retaliating for the many 
times you have teased her in years long van- 
ished,” though the light faded out of his 
eyes as his mind went back to the old days, 
when his heart thrilled as her tiny arms 
clasped his neck with her tight little bugs, 
while he carried her as gently as a father 
might. 

“No, I don’t think that. Miss Jones is 
‘too true-hearted to lay up any old scores on 
account of boyish sport. As I said before, I 
think she cares for me, but I can’t bear this 
suspense. She told me less than a week 
ago that she did n't think she should marry 
at all, and for once she seemed seriou$ on 
this subject. And she said if it would be 


ise that, unless she became Mrs, Alden, she 
never would become Mrs. any ; 

There was a little silence, during which 
ohn Alden walked slowly about, while the 
other stood and scowled helplessly as though 
he were the most aggrieved person in the 
world. 

“Well,” said the former at length, “J 
don’t see as any one can help you.” 

“ Yes, you can help me.” 

4 om! so?” queried John, stopping in his 
wa 

“In this way. They think everything of 
you there, and Milly really looks upon you 
as some old uncle,” — John winced, —“ and 
would listen to anything you might say. Of 
course, I don’t wish you to make a‘proposi- 
tion of marriage to her in my behalf, lor I 
have made several of those already: but I 
want you to go and sce her; state the case 
just as it is, and I will abide by the result. 
I am not going to lose her without a desper- 
ate effort. If she decides against me, I am 
going to New York and get some sort of a 
clerkship ; if she is reasonable, I will try 
farming.” 

The two men stood and looked at each 
other in silence, John’s face as expression- 
less as a mask, Lancelot feverish and impa- 
tient. 

“ Will you do this much for me?” ques- 
tioned the latter. 

“Yes; but it is rather a strange errand. 
I wiil call this evening.” 

That evening John arrayed himself in an 
ill-fitting suit of Sunday clothes and betook 
himself to Neighbor Jones’s, As the sturdy 
form moved down toward the road, Lancelot 
sat at a front window and watched him, mut- 
tering to himself as he noted his unattract- 
tive raiment and total lack of gentility, — 

“If I were as homely as John is I believe 
I would shwot myself. 1 don’t think he will 
ever marry,” and then he walked restlessly 
about the room. . 

As John strode up to the Jones’s domicile, 
Milly met him at the door with a bright 
smile, 

“How do you do?” she said, giving him 
her hand. “It seems an age since lhave 
seen you. Father is out in the back lot, in- 
specting the condition of the grass crop. 
He thinks of commencing haying next week, 
and will be glad to talk with yor on the sub- 
ject. In the meantime | will entertain you 
till he comes. Come in,” and she led the 
way, still holding him by the hand, into a 
pretty parlor, as bright and attractive as her 
own dainty self. 

She disposed of his hat, and then nestled 
in a great easy-chair with the graceful aban- 
don of a pet bird, while Joha sat awkwardly 
fumbling with some Jight trifles upon a table 
beside him, scarcely knowing how to broach 


any consolation to me that she would prom- 


the subject of his errand. 
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“ Miss Jones,” he said at length, when she 
interrupted him. 

“Why do you call me Miss Jones? why 
don’t you call me Milly? Ihave known you 
ever since I can remember. Have you for- 
gotten the romps we used to have when | 
was a little mite of a girl and you secmed al- 
most as old as you do now? What wonder- 
ful stories you used to tell me in those old 
happy days. I should like to live them over 

in. 

“ They were very happy days,” he said, so 

vely that she was startled, and turned her 
right eyes full upon him, though he was 
not locking at her at all. 

He was away back in the dim recesses of 
the past, wandering again with a little child 
whose love wound its tendrils about his 
ot like the clinging ivy about a sturdy 


“T have come tonight on a queer errand,” 
he said at length, rousing himself, “It isin 
reference to a proposal of marriage.” 

She grasped the arm of the chair convul- 
— while her color came and went fit- 
fully. 

“What do you mean?” she said almost 
inarticulately, as he paused and looked from 
the window at the setting sun which flamed 
in the west. 

“Oh, I mean in regard to my brother 
Lance.” 

Her composure returned in a moment. 

“You understand why I come, or at least 
you will, He is discontented, and loves you 
devotedly, and wished me to intercede for 
him. It is not the right way to do anything 
of this kind, I know, but Lance has always 
depended upon me in great measure, and | 
should be exceedingly well pleased to see 
him settled in life.” 

He was choosing his words with deliber- 
ation, and with his eyes fastened upon the 
carpet. 

“T have concluded, if you think favorably 
of the matter, to turn the home farm over to 
him,” he continued, seeing that she made no 
answer, “ and I think he would make a de- 
voted husband.” 

“What would you do in that event?” she 
questioned, as he paused in his methodical 
statement. 

“1 hardly know as to that,” he returned, 
twisting a little uneasily in his chair, “It 
would n’t matter any great, though I was 
thinking some of reading law myself. I am 
getting rather along in years, I know, for 
that now, but I have quite a emattering of 
legal procedure to start with.” 

“ Let ’s see, you are something less than 
a hundred, are you not?” she said, an arch 
look sparkling in her hazel eyes and dimp- 
ling her pretty cheeks. 

“Oh, no, 1’m notan.old man, of course 
not; I ’m only thirty-one; but then, you 


know, a man at that age ought to be settled 
in life if he ever intends to be.” 

He fumbled more awkwardly than ever 
with the vases, and other trinkets beside 
him, as a silence fell upon them. Then he 
took up the gauge of battle for his brother, 
again. 

“ But this matter on which I was speaki 
concerns me very nearly. My mother, o 
course, would prefer that he should enter 
the law, but it would nearly break her heart 
to have him go out into the world with no 
settled purpose. I do not wish to influence 
you, dear child,” he said with a deep, yearn- 
ing tenderness in his voice, “for I value 
your happiness above that of any other hu- 
man being, but from what my brother told 
me today, I could not but think he was in 
great measure dear to you.” , 

The color flamed hotly in her cheeks. 

“ What did he tell you?” she demanded, 
so er that he in turn was somewhat 
startled. 

“ Nothing of any moment, only that you 
told him that, unless you became Mrs. Al- 


den, you would not marry at all, or words to ~ 


that effect.” 

Again the color left her face, and she tap- 
the floor. impatiently with her slippered 
oot, 

“ Why can’t a man plead his own cause, 
and not give it into the hands of others?” 
she said, with a scornful look on her full 
lips, aud then she continued, “ Why should 
it not break your parents’ hearts just as 
much to have you quit home as for Lance to 
go? You have labored and planned and 
contrived for them for over a dozen years, 
while he has been a useless idler. Is he 
made of more precious clav?” 

John smiled deprecatingly. 

“You know, Milly, how it is. Some peo- 
are made to buffet with the waves of adver- 
sity, and others must be cared for tenderly.” 

“] know this much,” she exclaimed, with 
that spirit of independence which 1s such a 
prominent trait with the typical Masssachu- 
setts girl, “ that a good, rude shaking up by 
the hand of adversity, will sometimes do a 
selfish person a vast amount of good.” 

He was more puzzled than ever. 

“Is it useless to urge my brother’s suit ?™ 
ventured, as a softer look stole into her 
ace. 
She smiled upon him almost ishly. 

“ Did you know good to dale of 
a courtship as this? Are you familiar with 
the courtship of Miles Standish?” 

“ Somewhat,” he said a little unsteadily, 
taking a volume from a what-not close at 
hand, and opening it in an absent manner. 

It wasa copy of Longfellow's “ Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” which he had given her 
himself, and he mentally compared his own 
mission with that of another Jobn Alden 
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whom the stern Puritan kad sent to plead 
the suit of Miles Standish with the fair Pris- 
cilla, though in the olden time the young 
man, in all the freshness of youth, urged the 
cause of his elder by many years, while now 
the case was reversed, and the plain, unat- 
tractive man pressed the suit of his young, 
well-favored brother. The volume seemed 
to open of its own accord. 


“ But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and eloquent 
language, 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival, 
Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning 
with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, “‘ Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 


The strong hand that held the book gave 
a convulsive movement like the throe of a 
dying man, and the vase lay shivered in a 
thousand pieces upon the carpet, while a 
great gasping sob seemed to wrench him as- 
under. His face appeared harder than ever, 


‘and the giant frame of John Alden tottered 
. with the feeble strength of a child toward 


the scared girl, the room swimming before 
his eyes. 

“ Milly, little Millv,” he said brokenly, 
“are you mocking me? what do you mean?” 

“Don’t you love me?” she whispered, not 
a vestige of color in her face. 

“Love you! As the angels love their 
God!” he said solemnly. 

“Then why don’t you say so?” she sob- 
bed, bursting into a passion of tears. 

His strength came ‘ike lightning, and 
he gathered her up in his arms very much as 
he did a half-score of years ago, — albeit her 
weight had nearly trebled since that time, — 
and endeavored to soothe her by joining 
his tears with hers, 

And just here Farmer Jones came into the 
room unannounced, Mrs. Jones having told 
him that his particular triend John Alden 
was in the parlor with Milly. 


oe By gosh!” he cried, as he took in the 
situation of affairs at a glance, “if John Al- 
den is n’t making love to my Milly!” and he 
held his sides and roared at the sight of the 
lovers, who were laughing, crying and blush- 
ing all at once. 

** May I have her?” demanded John, stur- 
dily, still keeping his hold of Milly, though 
she was standing upon the floor, with scar- 
let cheeks and downcast eyes, 

“Have her! Of course you can have 
her. I should rather she would marry you 
than the King of Jericho,” though where 
that kingdom can found at the present 
day he did not specify. 

They had much to talk about that evening, 
and Milly, who had reserved her playful ro- 
guishness, led her willing captive to a wir- 
ror and bade him look and see if that was 
the homeliest face in the world, and even if 
he became aware that a wonderful transfigu- 
ration had taken place. 

“ Milly,” he said at parting, “ I have loved 
ou for over a dozen years, which is half as 
ong as I can remember.” 

“What of that?” she returned. “I have 

loved you since my earliest remembrance.” 

As John neared home that night he 
thought with a pang of Lancelot. 

“ Poor Lance,” he said, “ he will be terri- 
bly disappointed.” 

His brother had become tired of waiting, 
and had gone to bed over an hour before 
John’s return, but he heard his step upon 
the stair and came to his door. 

“ You staid late enough,” he said querul- 
oi “what did she say?” 

“ She said yes,” returned John. 

Lancelot chuckled. 
That *s good. I thought you’d bring 
er. 

“But she—she promised to marry me,” 
Joba, 

“ Oh, the devil!” and the door slammed 
in the face of the accepted lover. 


FRAGMENT. 
BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 
OD made the earth most beautiful, They had no language to express 
Above us skies of blue, Their wise Creator’s care. 
A soft green carpet neath our feet, 
And flowers of every hue. Then God sent music from above, 
: To speak for every flower; ° 
These blossoms spread o’er all the earth, To tell his children here below 


Were silent, though so fair: 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SHADE HAT. 


BY SUSIE B. 


66 CXEE, Nellie, here is just what want; 
it will shade your eyes nicely, and be 
becoming too.” 

A pleasant voice spoke close beside the 
counter, where I lay piled up with a multi- 
tude of the “latest out.” 

The next instant I was picked up bya 
firm hand, which belonged to an attractive- 
looking young woman, who gave my brim a 
dip one way and a bend the other, held me 
up in several attitudes, walked with me to 
the mirror, set me back on her head, pulled 
me down over her eyes, and then tried a me- 
dium course, moved away, took a view from 
over her shoulder, took me off again, and at 
last replied reflectively, — 

“ Yes, I think I could make it do.” 

So she bought me, and at her order I was 
trimmed with some scarlet poppies, and 
lovely creamy muslin, and sent home. 

I was very observant and attentive, and 
soon learned that Nellie had refused to go 
with some of her friends to a fashionable 
watering place where, as she said, “ you 
dress, and go to dinner; dress, and walk 
out ; dress, and sit on the piazza ; dress, and 
go to the hop.” No, she preferred to go to 

e truly country, have no one to bother her, 
wok stay out-of-doors from morning till 

t. 

a ‘ll get tired of that, Miss Nell,” 

said a young lady, who came to see her the 

day we left. “ You ’ll get tired of that, and 
ou ’ll wish you had gone with us.” 

“Well, I have your address, and I can 
find my way to the station,” laughed Nellie. 
“Would you have me in case ! repented, 
and wanted tocome?” 

“ Yes, indeed, and if you promise to come 
as soon as you want to, it will not be very 
long before we see you.” 

“1 "Il give you time to unpack before you 
send the carriage for me.” 

Then she put me on, bade her friends 
good-by, and we were off. 

I think the young lady must have got tired 
waiting for her, because we did not grow 
weary of it at all. Nellie’s little brother was 
with us, but he soon found more boys, who 
took up his entire attention, and he. seldom 
went with us in our walks among the hills 
aud valleys. 

We had a lovely time. Nellie told Mrs. 
Grant, in whose hall I hung when at leisure, 
when she wished there was more there to 


interest her, she would like to have the days 


STEADMAN. 


forty-eight hours long, so that she might 
have more room to put the enjoyment she 
found in conrining about her. 

I cannot tell how long we had been there, 
when, coming in from a walk one afternoon, 
we found a broad-brimmed, black-banded 
Panama hat hanging on my own particular 
peg. I was so angry at the intrusion that I 
fell down three times while Neliie was try- 
ing to hang me, and at last was put in an- 
other place by sheer force. 

The interloper was afterward worn by a 
gentleman, who called Mrs. Grant auntie, 
and whom Nellie addressed as Dr. Went- 
worth, 

I thought him a very fine young man, but 
Nellie did not appear particularly impressed, 
and several times I thought he would like 
to have joined us when we went out in the 
morning, but she gave him no encourage- 
ment to do so. 

One day, however, we got into difficulty. 
We were sauntering along through some 
charming woodland, Nellie swung me from 
one hand, while the other held her satchel 
containing her novel, sketch-book, and wors- 
ted work. We were enjoying ourselves very 
much, when whir-r! buzz! and the whole air 
seemed fuil of wings! Something flew 
against Nellie with sudden force, and the 
next thing I knew I was lying on the ground, 
and she was iu full retreat in the opposite 
direction, 

I do not know how she felt, but I was 
scared, Would she never come back? 
Was I to lie there always till sun, wind, and 
rain had done their worst? 

I had almost despaired of ever seeing any 
one again, when a big dog rushed up, and 
seized me, and with a few bounds laid me — 
yes would you believe it? — right at Nellie’s 

eet. I was so glad. And there was Dr. 

Wentworth with game-bag and gun ready to 
pick me up. 

I came up just in time to hear him tel: 
how he was frightened the same way once 
when he was a small boy, before he knew 
the ways of partridges. 

*“ They are shy enough, usually,” he said, 
“but when there is a brood of little ones, 
like those you happened on just now, they 
are only too ready to fly in your face.” 

After that we used to encounter him often, 
and he and Nellie came to be very good 
friends, till one day I was electrified by hear 
ing him say something which sounded exactly 
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like the books I heard people reading and 
talking about. 
I was so agitated that every poppy trem- 


“I cannot read the stories myself,” 
thought I, “ but is it possible that I am to 
witness a genuine love affair?” 

Such seemed to be the indications ; but as 
time passed on I found I did not have all 
the opportunities for observation that I 
might have wished, for Dr. Wentworth very 
often declared that I was in the way, and 
would quietly remove me, and set me quite 
aside, where I could not see what was going 
on, nor yet quite get the full import of their 
conversation. But once } heard a soft rus- 
tle I used to hear in the wheat field, long be- 
fore I was a hat. 

We were all very happy together for some 
time. I even grew to tolerate the broad- 
brimmed, black-banded Panama, we were 
thrown aside together so often. 

But, after a time, there came a serious 
change. I never knew what it was about, 
or how it happened, and probably I never 
shall, so long as there is one straw of my 
anatomy left upon another. 

My wearer and the doctor stopped going 
out together, met very seldom, and when 
they did see each other the coldness of the 
atmosphere about them made me feel out of 
season. 
1 staid in the hall more than usual. Mr. 
Wentworth came in the door one morning, 
just as Miss Nellie came down-stairs with a 
shawl over her arm, and tuok me from my 
peg. They greeted each other very a 
and he, supposing she was going out, held 
the door open a moment, but she turned and 
went up-stairs again, — me with her. I 
su e she was disappointed because she 
did not go out, for she just threw herselt 
down, and cred as if her poor heart would 


We were going home in a few days, and 
she did not leave her room very often while 
we staid. Once, a note was brought up, 
but when she saw the writing on the out- 
side she sent it away without looking at it. 

The last day we were there I was in the 
hall once more, and when no one else was 
near Dr. Wentworth came in, and put a note 
between my lining and the straw, and he 
said softly all to himself, — 

“She certainly will see this. If she 
would only let me explain!” 

Nellie’s brother came flying through the 
hall a few moments after, knocked me down, 
and, of course, the note fell out. 

“ What a queer place for Nell to keep her 
letters,” he said ; “ well, Ill fix it so it won’t 
drop out again.” 

And he pushed it in out of sight, so se- 
curely, indeed, that nobody was likely to see 
it but the one who put it there. 


Nellie did not wear me back to the city, 
but put me in her trunk. I was taken no 
notice of for a long time, when I was found 
one day by a very kind young lady who sur- 
veyed me critically, and said, — 

“ That has been a pretty hat.” 

“ That old thing; yes, po it last sum- 
mer. I think I will give it to our washwo- 
man,” replied Nellie. 

I felt injured. Of course I did not expect 
to stay with her always, — hats never feel 
the same after one season any way, — but I 
just did want to know how that story came 
out, and how could I know if I was given to 
the washwoman? I could not see what was 
the matter with me: I was a trifle faded to 
be sure, but Nellie herself was not nearly 
so bright and pretty as she used to be. 

I was forthwith presented to Mrs. Mul- 
do mney, who, when asked if I would be of 
any use to her, answered promptly, — 

“Bless me, it will help to cheer up the 
dear child amazin’ly. She ’s been sick in 
her bed this two months so she can’t move 
nor stir, and the doctor tendin’ her all the 
while, though he takes nothin’ for his troub- 
je, but just lets me do him a little washin’ 
now and then.” 

She took me home, and, though I was not 
accustomed to such surroundings as I found 
myseli among, I was appreciated once more, 
Nellie never enjoyed me half so much as 
did the pale little girl, who clapped her tiny, 
thin hands when she saw me. 

“ Are there really flowers like these in 
the country, mother?” she asked, touching 
the poppies lightly. 

“ Yes, indeed, dearie,” answered the wo- 
man, in such a different voice from what she 
had used before, “yes, darlin’, and you 
shall see for yourself when the summer 
comes again; we ’ll go where we can have 
plenty of them. Only hurry and get well,” 

The child lay perfectly quiet, and gazed 
wistfully at the bit of blue sky, visible from 
her window, and I was afraid she would 
never see the fresh country, she looked so 
like the lilies just before the petals fall off, 
and leave only the withered stem. 

After a time there came a step upon the 
stairs, and the white little face brightened 
up wonderfully, then the door opened, and a 
cheery voice asked, — 

“ And how is my little patient today? al 
most ready to send me off?” 

“I guess I ’m better, but I don’t want you 
to go away; and only see what mother 
brought me from where she works. Is n’t 
it lovely? Did you ever see any flowers 
quite so nice as these?” 

With these words she held me up, and 
when I saw that doctor 1 was more sur- 
prised than I ever was before in all my ex- 

rience. Why,it was Dr. Wentworth, Nel- 
ie’s friend, who was not her friend any 
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more. He was, like myself, looking much 
older than when I first saw him, and there 
were tired, troubled looking lines about his 
muuth and eyes. 

He seemed astonished, too, at seeing me, 
and, when he took me up, his hand trembled 
like the leaves. He looked at me thought- 
fully, and passed his hand around the inside 
ot my crown; —, rustled as he did 
so, and in a few seconds his note was in his 
own hands again. 

Fora long time he did not speak, only sat 
quietly holding me firmly inhis hand. Then 
he spoke in such a low, subdued tone. 

nf Little one, do you know where your 
mother got this?” 

“No, but she does,” answered the child, 
“and if you want to know I "ll ask her when 
she comes home again, and tell you.” 

“I should like to know very much,” he 
replied. 

“Do you think it is such a pretty hat?” 
she asked. 

“ Little girl,” and the doctor took a small 
pale hand in his, “can you think of any- 
thing in the world you would rather have 
than this hat?” 

“ Why, doctor!” 

“Think hard before you answer, and 
don't be afraid of saying anything too 

reat.” 

“What could be nicer than these, except 
real flowers that grow in the ground? You 
know there is n’t anything nicer than flowers 
except the hand-organ man; he only comes 
once in a while though.” 

“Did you ever see the bouquets in the 
florist’s window, when you were well and 
could go out in the street?” 

“Oh, yes. Don’t you think the man in 
the flower shop ought to be very happy?” 

“And did you ever hear of little boxes 
that had music inside of them, and you had 
only to wind them up as your mother does 
her clock, and they play the most beautiful 
music?” 

“Oh, they don’t have those here, do they? 
Did you really ever see one? ” 

“Tf the florist’s boy apr you a splen- 
did bouquet every day, and the expressman 
brought a music box, and Miss Bleacher, 
around the corner, sent in the prettiest lit- 
tle hat in her window for you, do you think 

u could give me this hat, and let me take 

away with me?” 

“Wh , Dr. Wentworth, are you a fai 
godmother? Are these my three wishes 
And are you going to vanish?” 

“Not till you say this hat is mine, then I 
will vanish to the florist’s, to the music store, 
and to Miss Bleacher’s.” 

The child did not speak, but only held 
me out to him, and when he took me away 
| was sorry to leave her, she looked so hap- 


Py: 


The doctor and I gut into the buggy and 
drove off. One does not get the nicest 
kind of a ride under the seat of a buggy. 
When we got to the doctor’s office I felt 
confused and dizzy. He laid me down on 
the table, and went out. 

When he came in again a boy was there, 
dusting and setting things in order. 

“Shall 1 sling this old hat away?” said 
the boy, seizing me and going toward the 
window. 

“ 

ON aa you young villain, bring that 

And Dr. Wentworth scowled at the boy, 
and took me away. He carried me to an- 
other room, and put me away in a trunk 
with some’ books and yee things, 
Se unlike anything I had ever seen in 

ellie’s trunks. 

I spent the time thinking about what I | 
had seen, and in speculating about the fu- 
ture ; I was anxious to see the end of the 
story. I waited a long, long time for fur- 
ther developements, and at last grew tired 
of waiting. Still time went on, and nobod 
came to take me out. I grew stiff and a 
low. I felt in every straw and thread that I 
was undeniably an old hat. 

I must have passed into a dormant state 
in which I remained I know not how long. 

But suddenly I found myself in broad day- 
light again, and when I had collected myself 
sufficiently to know what was about me, I 
was astonished to find myself being heid off 
at arm’s length by my own Nellie, in a pretty 
pink domestic apron, a prettier pink dust- 
ing cap, and the prettiest pink in her cheeks 
I ever saw. 

“John Wentworth, what is this?” she 
asked. 

“ A shade hat, I think you used to call it, 
my dear.” 

“TI should think so. Itis the very hat I 
wore two years ago in the country!” she 


said. 

“As I distinctly remember, Mrs. Went- 
worth.” 

“ Where did you get it, and what is it do- 
ing here?” Nellie asked. 

“I got it from Mrs. Muldooney’s little 
girl, and it is there because it is one of my 
treasures.” 

Then he told her all about his finding me, 
that day, with the little sick girl, and how 
when be saw the note there he knew she 
had never seen it, and how he got her ad- 
dress and heard about her from Mrs. Mul- 
dooney. 

“So you see, if it had not been for this 
hat I might never have found you again, and 
this day instead of having the best wife in 
the world I should have been a confirmed old 
bachelor.” 

I slipped down behind the table, and no- 
body paid any attention to me. They must 
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have been nearer each other than I was to | same small sound that puzzled me once be- 
either of them, because | could hardly catch | fore, while we were spending the summer in 
a word they said. But I heard again the | the country. 


A MEMORY. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


soul, like a summer bird, homeward wings 
Te verdurous glades and the gushing of springs; 
Where mountains uplift their broad heads to the sky, 
And cool in their shadows green villages lie; 
And white-blossomed orchards and field-growing dowers 
Are dropping and fresh with the fragrance of showers. 


The scent of the clover, and the wave of the corn, 
‘The unrevealed melodies mingled at morn, 

The brooklets that over the pebble-stones gush, 
The trill of the bird in the blackberry-bush, — 
Like music, the lapse of those silvery streams 

And song-laden breezes revisit my dreams. 


I know where the flag-root is found by the brook, 

I know where the swallow has built in her nook. 

The wayfarer pauses the roadside along, 

For the sweet-brier’s breath and the wood-robin’s song, 
Or wearily gives, in the shadow of trees, 

His lips to the brook, and his brow to the breeze. 


Hamitton, Onto, 1882. 


'T is time for the lilac’s sweet clusters to blow, 

The apple-trees are all in blossom I know, 

The farmer's wife spreads her white webs on the green, 
The children with b cups laden are seen, 

Through trees in the distance the village church gleams, 
I hear the bells chiming, — alas! but in dreams. 


The clear voice of freedom rings cheerily out, 

The song from the meadow, from hill-top the shout, 
The labors of life fellow-freemen divide, 

And sings the rich harvest each cottage beside, 
The fruit-laden bough and the grain-waving soil, 
The golden reward of industrious toil. 


Those burdens, those pleasures, no longer I share; 
Though friends of my bosom, my kindred, are there: 
But near is the hour, when, my pilgrimage o’er, 

We "ll mingle again as we mingled before ; 

While, wrapped in the music of heart-stirring themes, 
I wake to those blessings now mune but in dreams. 


THE AWAKENING. 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


ETTA RICHARDSON turned from 
the one window of her little sittting- 

room with a sigh. It wasnotan entrancin 
or even interesting scene that she had view 
as she stood between the simple muslin cur- 
tains that were caught back on each side by 
an artistically knotted band of broad blue 
ribbon. 

A dusty, cobbly street, lined with small, 
low, unpainted frame houses, guiltless of the 
slightest attempt toward ornament, — struct- 
ures appearing but half finished to one ac- 
customed to eastern architecture. Beyond 
the street, more dirt, more cobble stones, 
more Liliputian houses, then along, wide 
stretch of mesa, extending far out to 


the horizon line, and broken by a ru 
mountain range that rose precipitously from 
the surface of the plain, some ten miles 
away. Ten miles, although it did not look 
half that distance, in the clear, rarefied at- 
mosphere of southera Arizona; and many 
more miles the eye scanned in vain for a 
glimpse of beauty, — for one tree to relieve 
the monotony, for a tiny rivulet or a spark- 
ling lake. Bare, dust-colored mesa, distant 
mountains, and deep blue sky over all these, 
formed the panorama. 

But this unprepossessing exterior was not 
the cause of Retta’s sigh, although she had 
been thinking of the dear old home in New 
England,—of the verdant country town 
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where she was born and bred, and of the 
roomy, comfortable dwelling of her youthful 
days, all so great a contrast to her present 
surroundings. 

The little room in which she stood, though 
cheaply furnished, was a cozy apartment, 
with its tasteful arrangement and pretty de- 
vices. The sigh issued again from her lips 
as she looked toward a lounge at one side, 
whereon the greatest ornament of all re- 
clined, —a handsome man, — her husband, 
—her own, Tall and athletic in figure, 
nobly modeled in feature, his wavy brown 
locks carelessly lying upon the neatly em- 
broidered pillow, his large, dark eyes closed 
in slumber. A picture to fill a fond wife’s 
heart with joyous pride, yet tears gathered 
in Retta’s eyes as she gazed, and she bit her 
lips in an attempt to control her emotion. 

A loud, stertorous breathing came from 
under the heavy mustache, unlike the respi- 
ration of naturalslumber. Retta’s cherished 
husband was drunk, and not for the first 
time. 

She could bear separation from the loved 
relations, banishment from congenial scenes, 
and the privations and annoyances of front- 
ier life; but this crowning grievance was al- 
most more than she could endure. 

She had, at first, hopefully imagined that 
she could influence Myron to overcome the 
temptation; but she had tried every means 
in her power, and they had proved of no 
avail. He had started out in business, in a 
small way, hoping to prosper with the growth 
of the bustling little town, and fora time had 
done well. But he had succumbed to the 
degenerating influences that are so plentitul 
in newly settled communities, far from the 
haunts of a higher state of civilization, and 
now both he and the business seemed fairly 
on the road to ruin. No wonder that Ret- 
ta’s tender, lonely heart contracted with an- 
guish, and her courage well-nigh failed her. 

The next merning, when Myron had re- 
covered from the dissipation of the previous 
day, a day set aside by the rougher elements 
of the pe ulation for excessive indulgence, 
— the a sabbath, — Retta tried once more 
to reason with him. Not argumentatively, 
not harshly, but gently, lovingly, fervently. 
Once Myron had been plunged into depths 
of shame and remorse at the consciousness 
that he had allowed liquor to master him, — 
had sworn it should never happen again, that 
she need not worry, everything would be all 
= in the future, as men are sure to swear 
who falsely gauge their own strength, and 
the enthralling power of drink. All that was 
past now, as it inevitably becomes in the 
case of a pampered appetite. Myron was 
moody aod ireitable now, after a debauch, 


jr impatient of any interference from his 
wife, 
He swallowed his strong coffee this morn- 


ing with a clouded brow, scarcely vouching 
a word to Retta, who sat opposite him, the 
same pretty, blue-eyed little woman who had 
once captivated his heart, and who had been 
cherished as the apple of his eye before the 
demon drink became her rival. 

“You ’ll be home to dinner at five, won’t 
you, Myron?” pleaded Retta, know ng it 
was useless to ask him to come to lunch, for 
it had been some months now since he had 
asserted that the pressure of his business 
required him to take lunch at a restaurant 
near the store. 

“ | suppose so,” Myron replied, rather un- 
graciously. 

“ And need you go back, dear?” 

Retta was leaning over her husband’s 
chair now, her arms about his neck. 

“Stay at home with me tonight, and let 
us read and talk together as we used.” 

“ Bosh!” exclaimed Myron. “ That would 
be dull work. How often must I tell you, 
Retta, that a man can’t spend all his days 
courting? That time is past and gone for 
us, and it is very unreasonable of you to be 
so exacting. 1 ’ve something else do do be- 
side moping around in the house.” 

How different his tones were from the se- 
ductive eloquence of that voice not so very 
many years ago! And this plea of urgent 
business, which had so often n advanced 
as an excuse for remaining away until the 
evening was far spent, if not entirely gone. 
Retta had worried, at first, about such over- 
work, but had finally made the discovery 
that these evenings were mostly spent in 
some one of the numerous attractively {ur- 
nished gambling saloons. : 

“Oh, now, dear, don’t talk that way. It 
pains me to hear you say that your wife is 
dull company. You used not to think so.” 

“Hang it all, there you go again! * You 
used not’ this, and ‘you used not’ that! 
Do you suppose the world, and everythin 
on it, is going to hang stationary? I ‘u 
not’ to be tied to a woman’s apron string, 
and | don’t propose to be now.” 

Oh, favorite expression of a tyrannical 
man! How many times a loving wife’s 
heart has been wrung by it. 

Myron rose from the table, clapped his 
hat upon his head, and strode into the street 
without a backward glance or a word of 
farewell, It was not much past five when 
he returned, and he was sober. 

But he was off again in an hour, despite 
his wife’s persuasions, and she saw no more 
of him until nearly midnight, when he was 
not so sober. 

It was extremely hot weather, —one 
scorching, cloudless day followed another, 
with the mercury over 100 deg. in the shade, 
— and Retta, never very strong, was much 
reduced by the excessive heat, combined 
with her ever-present anxiety. Day by day, 
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she grew whiter and thinner, until even My- 
ron observed her wan appearance, aad be- 
trayed some feeling in regard to it. 

“You ought to have a change, Retta,” he 
declared. “ This infernally hot weather is 
too much fer you, — it is rather rough on me 
sometimes, — and you ought to go into the 
mountains. There are parties going every 
little while, and you ’d better join one of 
them.” 

The doctor said so, too, and added that 
she must go somewhere, or she would be 
down entirely. His positive tones admitued 
of no incredulity, and Retta, who shrank from 
the thought of an illness in that inauspicious 
climate, and felt that, for Myron’s sake, she 
must keep up, at last consented to take a 
trip to the Chiricahuas. She would have 
gone readily and with Pyrenees if Myron 
could have accompanied her; but she felt 
very uneasy about ‘eaving him perfectly free 
to follow the bent of his inclinations, and 
was sorely afraid that he would take advan- 
tage of her absence in a way that would be 
detrimental to him. 

“ Promise me that ~~ will be good,” she 
entreated, as she took leave of him. “ Do 
not forget that you are a gentleman, and 
that your business prospects and our future 
happiness depend upon your conduct. Oh, 
be good and true, darling.” 

Her voice broke into a sob, as she clung 
to him. 

“Nonsense!” and he kissed her lightly. 
“What a pucker about nothing! One 
would think I was in danger of arrant dis- 

ce, and that you were about to take your 
eparture for Borrioboola Gha, or some oth- 
er place at the antipodes, instead of for a 
cafion in the Chiricahuas, but sixty miles 
away. Don’t fret about me, Retta, bee de- 
vote yourself to getting well, among the 
trees and flowers and singing birds. There 
comes the carriage. I shall expect to see 
you as dusky as a sefiorita in a month from 
Enjoy yourself ail you can, Good- 


He parted from her more like his old self 
than usual, but Retta’s heart was heavy as 
she rode away in the bright sunlight. 

Myron went back to the store rejoicing 
that he was free from surveillance for a 
whole month. He did n’t intend to do any- 
thing very much out of the way, but Retta 
was too straight-laced, If she had her way, 
she would n’t allow a man any liberties at 
all. Things were different in mining-camps 
from what they were in puritanical New Eng- 
land. A man could enjoy a game of faro 
without anything being thought of it, and it 
would be quite out of the ordinary course 
to refuse a glass of liquor. So Myron Rich: 
ardson followed the advice he had given his 
wife, and “enjoyed himself.” If he lost 
heavily at his favorite game, there was no 


one to reproach him, and if he sometimes 
took “a glass too much,” there were no sor- 
rowful eyes to see it. Some few friends, who 
were proof against the temptations of border 
1ife, remarked that it was a pity that such a 
fine man as Myron Richardson should be 
going down hill, and it was hard lines for 
that ladylike little wife of his. But Myron 
felt no twinges of conscience, He grew bet- 
ter satisfied with himself all the time. And 
now it was about time for his wife to return, 
In fact, she was liable to arrive in the cam 
any day. He had no means of hearing di- 
rectly from her, but he knew that the party 
whom she had accompanied proposed to re- 
turn about this time. 

One quiet Sunday morning,—come to 
think of it, it was not so very quiet, either, 
for Sunday is not observed as punctiliously 
in mining camps as it is in the East, and the 
stamp mills were pounding away as usual on 
the daily supply of ore,— but one peaceful 
Sunday morning, the residents of Bonanza 
were suddenly thrown into a state of the 
wildest commotion. Rumors of an Apache 
outbreak at the San-Carlos reservation had 
been afloat for a day or two, but had not 
been generally credited, similar sensational 
reports having proved utterly without foun- 
dation several times heretofore. But when 
two exited, roughly dressed men galloped 
into town, on horses that were literally cov- 
ered with foam, and spread the tidings that 
a party of four woodchoppers in the Dragoon 
Mountains had been found murdered by a 
band of fleeing Indians, en route for Sonora, 
who had stolen large numbers of horses, 
mules and cattle, and had marked their trail 
from the reservation with the blood of at 
least forty white men, women and children 
at various points, the outbreak was recog- 
nized as a terrible fact. The bearers of the 
dread intelligence had feared for their lives 
in crossing the mesa between the Dragoons 
and Bonanza, but had luckily caught only a 
distant view of the motley band of savages. 
The Indians were apparently making for the 
lower end of the Chiricahuas, and woe be- 
tide any white people who might be cross- 
ing the Sulpbur-Spring Valley, between that 
range and the Dragoons, unconscious of the 
proximity of the red foe, 

At once the town was aroused. The 
whistles of the steam hoisting works sound- 
ed a shrill alarm, fast and furious, which 
thronged the streets with excited, curious 
people. Stern-faced men hastily saddled 
their horses, buckled on their cartridge belts 
and a brace of revolvers, and, taking their 
rifles before them, galloped up and down 
the streets, recruiting a ove to go in pur- 
suit of the renegades, and to notify the sur- 
rounding settlers of theirdanger. No doubt 
the soldiers were not very far distant, but 
perhaps a volunteer company from Bonanza 
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could cut off the retreat of the Indians into 
Mexican territory. The bodies of their vic- 
tims must be brought into town also, aad de- 
cently buried: All was bustle and prompt 
action. Within an hour after the news was 
received, fifty mounted men rode out in the 
direction indicated as taken by the savages, 
and twenty more took a circuit among the 
ranches, and other exposed wey to warn 
the people of te danger of their situation. 
yron Richardson’s first thought was of 
Retta. She was liable to be on the toad 
from the Chiricahuas, and directly in the 
ath of the hostiles. Good God! she might 
killed, or worse yet, be taken into a ter- 
rible captivity! And he could do nothin 
to avert the danger. Even now, the horri- 
ble deed might be committed! How was he 
to endure such suspense,? Why had he al- 
lowed her to go into such a lonely country 
without him? A-country, too, supporting in 
its midst that constant menace of an Apache 
reservation. Now that Retta’s life was in 
jeopardy, it seeemed very precious tuo the 
Cuaben who had manifested so much indif- 
ference for months past. He was almost 
unmanned at the thought that she might be 
snatched from him, in this cruelest of ways. 
Something very like a prayer rose from his 
heart to Heaven, as he wandered aimlessly 
through the streets, now more than usually 
lively, heeding no familiar faces, intent only 
on the all-absorbing question that none 
could answer, —was Retta safe? He had 
not long to wait for news of her. 

Ere the sun had commenced its down- 
ward journey toward the west, another flying 
horseman reached the camp, and the tidings 
he brought were of a nature to fill stron 
men’s eyes with tears, and their hearts wi 
horror unutterable. 

Some men had arrived at Jones’s ranche 
just before his departure, so the messenger 
said, who reported that a train of freight 
wagons had been “ taken in” by the Indians, 
in the Sulphur-Spring Valley, the drivers 
(Mexicans) killed, and the mules stolen. A 
party of nanza people, who had been 
camping in the Chiricahuas and were on 
the way home, had also been attacked. Not 
one had escaped. All lay cold in death, bru- 
tally hacked and mutilated by the blooa- 
thirsty Apaches. The description of the 
bodies found tallied exactly with that of the 
Whitcomb party, of which Mrs. Richardson 
was a member. 

This fresh and trebly sickening horror 
spread like wildfire through the streets, and 
was not long in reaching Myron Richardson. 
Although he had thought of nothing else 
since he had heard that the Apaches were 
in the vicinity, he was complete ? staggered 
by the awful confirmation of his fears. A 
great wave of misery rolled over him with 
the knowledge, for there could be little 


doubt of it, that poor Retta lay lifeless and 
disfigured, exposed to the burning rays of 
the sun, in Sulphur-Spring Valley. Me- 
chanically, with set lips and staring eyes, he 
sought his home, oblivious of the exclama- 
tions of pity from his acquaintances that fol- 
lowed the sight of his agonized countenance. 
He entered the humble home which Retta 
had made so attractive, turned the key in the 
door, and threw himself down by the table, 
dropping his head upon his arms, to think 
it out. Retta was no more! never again 
would he behold the sweet face that had 
smiled for him since that blessed day six 
years ago when his eyes had first rested up- 
on it. Never again would he hear her gen- 
tle voice assuring him of her tender iove, 
or — O wretched thought !— entreating him 
to give up his unsteady habits, and be to 
her the loving, considerate husband of yore. 
And now a great storm of remorseful an- 
guish shook Myron’s frame from head to 
foot. Was it not hard enough to lose his 
precious wife, in this diabolical manner, 
without suffering the wve of unavailing re- 

ret for the past, brought about entirely by 
selfishness and disregard of prin- 

e 

The unhappy man groaned in y of 
spirit, and lay motionless, fighting with his 
grief, while the day wore on, and night drew 
near. All the torturing thoughts that filled 
his brain, only he and his Maker knew. 

We can imagine them to some extent, but 
only those who have passed through such 
an ordeal can fully realize the pain of a con- 
science-stricken mourner. 

Hours had passed when M;ron started up 
from his chair, invincible determination writ- 
ten upon every lineament, and, raising his 
hand on high, he exclaimed, — 

“ I will throw off the shackles. As God 
hears me, I will be a different man. I can- 
not bring my darling back, I cannot live my 
life over and fulfill the vows | made her at 
the altar, 4 O God, would that I could,— 
but | can do what she would wish me to do 
if she could speak tome. | will never touch 
a or dice again, no, never, never, nev- 
er 

Myron trembled with agitation, cold beads 
of perspiration stood upon his brow, and 
tears filled his eyes, as he continued, “I see 
it all now, — my damnable conduct. With 
the dearest, truest wife in the world, I have 
been blind to her happiness and my own in- 
terests. I have caused her untold suffering, 
—I know it,—and God is just in taking 
away from mea blessing that I did not ap- 
preciate, Oh, idiot that ] have been!” 

Pacing nervously to and fro, Myron 
thought of the lonely, loveless life before 
him. He was firm in his resolve to break 
loose from all degrading associations, but it 
occurred to him that, if he registered his sol- 
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emn vow on paper, it would be an ever-pres- 
ent reminder of the pledge. 

“ ] will put it down in black and white,” 
he said, “and it shall never leave my body.” 

So he drew out a little drawer in the ta- 
ble, wherein his wife had kept her writing 
materials, and rummaged among its con- 
tents for a suitable paper. The sight of let- 
ters inscribed with ler dear name, and a 
glimpse now and then of her familiar hand- 
writing, almost overpowered him. He caught 
sight of the wished-for paper, and drew it 
out from beneath a pile of envelopes. An- 
other sheet came with it,—a jagged, torn 
leaf, apparently from an account book or di- 
ary, — and it was covered with Retta’s daint 
chirography. Instinctively he began to read. 
Soon he flushed and choked, and, when he 
had finished, the leaf fell from his nerveless 
hand, his head dropped, and he groaned, — 

“ Oh, wretched man thatl am! May God 
forgive me for my cruelty to that sainted 
woman.” 

This is what he read : — 


“TI must tell my grief to some one or 
something. This continual repression is 
killing me. So let me pour my trouble out 
on the bosom of my diary, since I can con- 
fide it to no human breast. Howcan I look 
calmly on and see my darling husband going 
to ruin? How can I bear his indifference, 
his harsh words, his utter disregard of my 
counsel? O Myron, Myron, if you but knew 
that a wife’s affection is beyond all price! 
If you but realized your precarious condi- 
tion, and the duty you owe to yourself, to 
me, and to your God! Night and day I 
pray for thee, and night and day my heart 
aches, oh, so bitterly. I am alone, alone in 
this desolate country, for the staff on which 
1 leaned has failed me. My Fathet in heav- 
en, help me to endure.” 


It was like a message from the dead to 
Myron, and it filled his heart swith anguish, 
The room grew dusk, but he not move, 
A man could not live in such misery, he dully 
thought. 

He did not hear some one try the door, 
which was stiil locked, nor did he notice the 
light steps that passed around the side of 
the house, to the kitchen entrance. 


Those matter-of-fact tones, that tangible 
shape, — they could not belong to a denizen 
of the spirit world. Could it a Retta her- 
self? Retta, alive and unharmed? Just as 
Myron asked himself this question, while he 
still stared vacantly at the advancing figure, 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder, —a warm, 
flesh-and-blood hand, — and Myron, filled 
with a sudden, ecstatic happiness, caught his 
wife to his breast, as she exclaimed, — 

ee dear boy! why don’t you speak to 
me?” 

For a few moments, he could not com- 
mand his voice. He could only hold Retta 
in a close embrace, and shower kisses upon 
her brow and cheek and lips, while his 
frame shook with emotion. 

And she, touched and surprised by his 
unwonted demonstrativeness, freely returned 
his endearments. 

“Then you were not killed by the In- 
dians ?” at last he ejaculated. 

“Killed by the Indians? Mo, indeed, 
Did you think so? Oh, my dear boy!” 

“ Was not the Whitcomb party attacked?” 

“ Mercy, I hope not; but I don’t know, 
for I did not come with them.” 

“Not come with them?” and Myron 
stared in astonishment. 

“No. I was intending to, up to th¢ last 
minute, but we met your friend, George Nor- 
cross, and his wife and sister, who had been 
out to Tres Alamos, and effected a change. 
You see he was obliged to go to the Turquoise 
district, on business, on tne way back to Bo- 
nanza, and you know I have often expressed 
a wish to see that camp, so, as his wife had 
been there several times, and was a great 
crony of Mrs. Whitcomb’s, she said she had 
much rather take my place with them, and [| 
got into the buggy with him and Louise.” 

“ And did Fp see any Indians?” 

* Not one, and we did n’t know there was 
an outbreak until we got to Turquoise. A 
messenger had just informed the miners of 
it. We thought we had better get back to 
Bonanza as quickly as we could, and we kept 
our eyes open on the way, I can tell you. 
But, as you see, we arrived here in satety. 
George drove right to the house and set me 
down.” 

She ana: | had heard nothing of the 
massacre»so Myron broke the intelligence 
to her, adding that it was just possible it 
mom be some other party, but not proba- 

e. 

Nor was it. The next day the mutilated 

bodies of the Whitcombs and their friends 


fig- | were brought into Bonanza, and the hearts 


figure 


came nearer, “but it is so dark that I can’t 


of the populace were filled with commisera- 
tion and indignation at the sad spectacle, — 
the devilish work of the craftiest and cruel- 
est of savages. How long, — was the appeal 


of every heart, — how long-must we endure 
this murderous race in our midst?) How 
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long will they be gathered together, in the 
heart of our territory, clothed and nurtured, 
provided with arms and ammunition, and let 
loose upon the unsuspecting people,— only 
to be taken back and forgiven, until the 
bloody tragedy is enacted over again? 

The casual change described by Retta 
saved her life, and made George Norcross 
an unhappy widower. Retta had the su- 
reme pleasure of seeing her husbsnd bold- 
y write down his unalterable determination 
to abstain henceforth from intoxicating 
drinks and the gaming table. Myron never 
forgot that terrible day when he awoke to 
the consciousness of his peril,—the day 
when he believed that all that really made 
life worth living had been taken from him. 


It was not an easy task that he had set him- 
self. But thoughts of the dear ones at home. 
and of the gift of God that was coming to 
him, kept bim steadfast. 

When their little son was born, Retta felt 
no shame for its father, and its innocent 
young life proved an effectual safeguard to 
the man who found sobriety more pleasur- 
able, and dissipation more repulsive, as time 
passed on. 

The renegades were not captured, either 
by the soldiers or the volunteers. They 
made good their escape across the border, 
where they ensconced themselves in strong- 
holds among the mountains, indulging occa- 
siona'ly in the diversion of a raid upon the 
scattered settlers of Sonora. 


CHILDREN OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


ROM time to time children have been 
found in various countries, who have 
excited public attention by the mystery of 
their origin or parentage or obscurity of 
their birth. Thus in the year 1725, a boy 
was found in the woods of Hamelin, near 
Hanover, who could not talk, who ran upon 
his hands and feet like a dog, and who ate 
grass like a sheep or a goat. He was pre- 
sented to George I. of ek and figured 
at Court as Peter the Wild Boy. 

Six years afterward, there was found at Son- 
gi near the old French city of Chalons-San- 

arie, two wild girls swimming in the river, 
and diving for fish. One of these was cap- 
tured, and was cared for by a French noble- 
man, and received much attention from peo- 
ple of rank. She was baptized under the 
name ot Maria le Blanc, and died in a con- 
vent. 

Something more than half a century ago 
there appeared in England a poor wanderer 
of the woods and fields, who, for several 
years, used to sleep under a haystack. She 
-always refused shelter when it was offered 
her by the charitable, saying that “trouble 
dwelt in houses.” Her health failing, she 
was provided a home in a charitable institu- 
tion under the direction of Hannah More. 
She was of German origin, and from a curious 
chain of evidence which received much at- 
tention at the time, it would seem that she 
had lived in great seclusion in Germany or 


Austria, that she had been visited in child- 
hood by some royal! personage, and that her 
expenses had been met by persons connect- 
ed with the royal household of Austria. 
She was called Louisa, or the Lady of the 
Haystack. Certain writers tried to prove 
that she was a half sister of Marie Antoin- 
ette, Queen of France. If the supposition 
were true, wide indeed was the difference 
between the splendors of Versailles and the 
rude shelter of a haystack. It is not proba- 
ble, however, that this unfortunate creature 
was of royal parentage, but that she was the 
daughter of some one who stood high in the 
Austrian Court. 

Toward the close of the last century while 
the finding of Peter in the woods of Hame- 
lin and of Maria le Blanc on the banks of 
the Marne was just psssing away from 
ple’s minds as marveious circumstances of 
the past, there was found in tre woods near 
Aveyron a wild boy, apparently about twelve 
years of age. He ran on all fours; he was 
quite naked, and when first discovered he 
was grubbing for nuts and roots. Nothing 
was seen of him after his first discovery for 
several years, when he was again seen by 
some hunters. They succeeded in ca 
turing him, and took him to a hamlet. He 
made his escape in about a week, and wan- 
dered about the woods in severe weather 
clad only in a sheepskin. 

-He was taken again, and was confined in 
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a hospice at Bhodez. He manifested a most 
beastly disposition while here, always rest- 
less and ill at ease, and continually attemp*- 
ing to effect his escape. He was taken to 
Paris, and examined by men of science. 

Familiarity with ple had no effect up- 
on him. He is said to have bit and growled 
at all who offended him, and to have display- 
ed no a for any one, however kindly he 
was treated. 

“Most of his original senses,” says our 
account, “ were inferior in acuteness to those 
of the brute creation ; he knew no language, 
not even the meaning of signs. He was in- 
clined to trot and gallop when he moved, 
and to eat his food in the manner of grami- 
nivorous animals, smelling everything re 
he tasted it.” 

He had one interesting quality, however, 
which Peter also had exhibited, —a love of 
the sublime and beautiful in nature. Peter, 
simple as he was, used to sing like a bird of 
passage on the coming of spring. He loved 
to look at the stars, and seemed to be over- 
awed by the grandeur of the celestial scen- 
ery. Two of the greatest delights of the 
Wild Boy of Aveyron were to be out in a 
snow-storm and to watch the moonlight. 

Perhaps the most touching history associ- 
ated with children of mysterious origin is 
that of Kasper Hauser, which we briefly 

ive here. 

In the year 1828, a strange-looking youth 
was seen to enter the market-place in the 
old city of Nuremberg, who was only able 
to utter a few words, and who seemed to be 
almost wholly ignorant of the habits and 
customs of society. He looked around up- 
on the people with evident bewilderment 
and wonder. He was offered food and 
drink, bu: he showed a violent dislike to all 
kinds of refreshment except bread and wa- 
ter. 

The people tried to converse with him. 
He gazed at them intelligently. but he cou:d 
not utter words connectedly. He had the fac- 
ulties of speech, but had never been taught 
to talk. 

He was a delicate lad, with a clear com- 
plexion, small hands and feet, and with a 
certain air of refinement, such as humbiy 
born youths seldom show. He could give 
his name, which was Kasper Hauser. The 
burgomaster of the city caused the strange 
youth to be examined by experts, It was 
ascertained that he had never worn any 
clothing except a shirt and trousers, that he 


had lived in a dark place under ground, that 


he had been fed upon bread and water by a 
man who did not show himself. Shortly be- 
fore his appearance in the market-place of 
Nuremberg, he had been taught by the same 
unknown person to walk. 

Kasper was sent to a noted German pro- 
fessor to be educated. After a certain train- 
ing, which made little compensation for his 
early neglect, he was taken under the pro- 
tection of Earl Stanhope, an English noble- 
man. 

In the year 1829, Kas was found one 
day with his head cut and bleeding. 

Ay How did this happen?” asked his guar- 
ian, 

“ A man struck me.” 

“ Who was he?” 

“TI do not know; his face was covered 
with black,” describing a mask. 

It was evident that some one intended to 
murder him. 

Kasper was very timid after this, as 
though feeling that some terrible fate await- 
ed him. He shrank from society, as con- 
scious that he was unwelcome in the world, 
and had cause to fear some lurking enemy, 
though he knew not why he, who had never 
harmed any one, should be so cruelly perse- 
cuted and made to suffer so much. 

By degrees, however, he regained his 
cheerfulness, and the recollection of his 
ruined youth and the murderous attack up- 
on him became less distinct and painful. 
Earl Stanhope procured for him a place in 
the civil courts, which brought him before 
the public, and caused the mystery of his 
birth to be again revived as a topic of spec- 
ulation. 

_Four years after the first attempt to take 
his life, toward the end of the year 1833, 
when he was apparently about twenty years 
of age, he one day received a pretended note 
from Lord Stanhope, saying that that noble- 
man had something important which he 
wished to communicate, and asking him to 
be at a certain hour in the palace garden. 

Kasper, not suspecting any danger, went 
into the garden at the appointed time. He 
there met a stranger in disguise, who ap- 
proached him with an air of confidence, 
quickly drew out a dagger, and stabbed him. 

Kasper lived three days, his. death like 
his birth being involved in the deepest mys- 
tery. He was doubtless the son of a prince, 
a high ecclesiastic or nobleman. But like 
the Man of the Iron Mask, and the Lady of 
the Haystack, the secret of his history has 
never been made clear. 
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THE TWO VALENTINES. 


BY WILLIAM C. CHANDLER. 


FE was the thirteenth day of February — 
in what year does not matter —that a 
oung man was sitting at the window of a 
knely furnished apartment in B—— Street. 
He was gazing out rather abstractedly at 
the passers-by, now and then glancing up at 
the glorious tints thrown out by the sun 
which was just sinking, for it had been a 
bright frosty day. Dreams and visions 
were stealing through his brain, now of a 
fair young girl, whom he had followed and 
flattered and wheedled into a belief of his 
love for her, the thought of her brightening 
color and glittering eyes whenever he ap- 
roached her, and knew by those unmistaka- 
Bie signs that he had created a more than 
common interest in the heart of the lovely, 
simple Mabel Clay. Then his fancies roam- 
ed off to another, over whom he had also 
thrown his spell; she was of a different type 
of women from Mabel Clay. Tall, and finely 
formed, her dark eyes also would flash at 
his approach. Marion Woods liked him, 
no doubt, but not with the childlike trust 
and belief of her rival; she was “ worldly 
wise” to a slight degree, and had a doubt as 
to her lover’s sincerity, for why, when he 
had singled her out to pay her remarkable 
attention for so many months, why had he 
not alluded to, or mentioned that final 
stroke, — “ Will you be my wife?” He had 
kept others from her side, and she succumb- 
ed to his power, which was greater, than, in 
her proud nature, she imagined it to be, — 
es, she, too, thought of him, and trusted a 
ite. Theré were crowds of others whom 
he had played fast and loose with, regardless 
of their opinions, but they had passed away, 
into the busom of time, and won other 
lover 

So matters stood with Frederick Kandall, 
this modern “ Apollo,” as he thought him- 
self. Handsome he was, without doubt, 
rather tall, commanding-looking, brown eyes, 
and hair, which, with his unrivaled mus- 
tache and imperial, was always kept in per- 
fection. No wonder he was spoiled by 
those ladies who went no further than the 
surface; but he was not envied by any gen- 
tlemen except fops. While this “ Adonis ” 
continued to dream on, he was suddenly 
aroused by a summons to dinner, and, start- 
ing up, finished his toilette preparations, and 
hastened down. 

“Why, Fred,” said his sister, as he took 
his seat at the table, “ you are very late to- 
day; have v8 been writing valentines to 

I 


send tomorrow? Is it to Mabel or Marion 
orto both? I should like to know those 
young ladies. I would give them a hiat 
about you.” 

“ By Jupiter, tomorrow is Valentine’s Day. 
I had not remembered it, although the thir. 
teenth has been staring me in my face all 
day in the office. Yes, J will send one or 
two, merely for fun, and I beg, Emily, that 
you will not be mentioning those young la- 
dies’ names so flippantly. I have nothing 
particular with either of them, and you are 
not likely ever to know them.” 

Emily Randall gave a mischievous glance 
out of the corner of her eye at her brother, 
but said nothing further. 

After the meal was concluded Frederick 
returned to his “sanctum,” and, opening his 
desk, prepared for brain work. In spite of 
what he had said to his sister, he did expect 
that she would be acquainted with one of 
the ladies some day, but which, he reall 
could not make up his mind ; both were well- 
born, ranked well in social life, neither was 
deficient in “lucre;” he, himself, was old 
crouse (being about thirty) to select a part- 
ner for life, and well able to so, but the un- 
fortunate part was his inability to be con- 
stant to one, 

If he had been a resident of Salt-Lake 
City he would have become a Benedict be- 
fore, but as polygamy was forbidden here 
what was he to do ? Thus musing, he dip- 
ped his pen in the ink, and prepared to 
write, 

“* What should it be?” 

Unfortunately he was not poetically gift- 
ed; versifying was not his forte. He 
smoothed his mustache, and thought, but 
no ideas would flow. , 

“ Deuse take verses!” he cried at last. 

“TI ‘ll write prose, plain, sensible prose. 
To Mabel first.” 
q And to tell the truth, which perhaps he, 
himself, was not aware of, he !iked: that 
young lady as much as it was possible for 
such a nature; but yet he greatly admired 
Marion, aad could not endure the idea oi 
seeing another possess her. 

To each of these young ladies he had 
sworn fidelity, to each he had declared that 
when away from her he had nobody and 
nothing to give him satisfaction until in her 
blissful society again. 

He passed his white hand, decorated with 
a sparkling diamond ring, over a still whiter 
forehead, and thus began ;: — 
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“ As tomorrow is Valentine’s Day, I could 
not let it pass, darling, without a remem- 
brance from one who never forgets you by 
day, or in his dreams by night. Of course 
it is the usual custom for valentines to be 
written in verse, but, as 1 am not poet 
enough to send you anything original in that 
way that is very good, and as I won't bor- 
row, I shall write in plain prose. I like to 
+ be eccentric, or original, or whatever you 
choose to call it. If you were in the city I 
should present myselt to your view the first 
in the morning, according to the old legend, 
but, as I cannot see you tomorrow, you must 
accept this little tribute instead, which is 
sent to you alone, no other ladies of my ac- 
quaintance being interesting enough to me 
to trouble myself about. There is a certain 


oung lady, by name, Marion, whom you 

nave heard me speak of, no doubt expects a 
valentine from me, as I sometimes beguile a 
dull hour in her company, when I cannot 
a your adorable self, but I fear that young 
ady will be disappointed. Write soon to 
your ever true and faithfu! valentine, 
“ 


Frederick Randall read over this missive 
which was written on pink-tinted, perfumed 
paper of the smallest dimensions. 

hen he drew toward him another tiny 
sheet, and the deceptive fellow thus began : — 


“ Darling Girl, —1 have just remember 
ed that tomorrow will be Valentine’s Day. 
I shall deviate from the beaten path of 
verse, and write you plain, sensible prose. 
Perhaps you will see me some time tomor- 
row, and I regret to have been unable to ful- 
fill my last engagement with you, but that I 
have already explained. I take no particu- 
lar interest in any other young lady but 
yourself, therefore shall write no other val- 
entines. There is a little simple girl in 
L—— whom ay have heard me mention, 
by name, Mabel. I think, poor child (for 
she is nothing but a child), that she interests 
herself more about me than I deserve. I go 
there occasionally to see her brother, and 
have a change from the city, and, no doubt, 
little May thinks that she is the attraction, 
but you know better than that, adorable 
Maridn, and be sure you enroll me for this 
year as your own true and faithful valen- 
tine, “F. R.” 


When the second valentine was conclud- 
ed als», Frederick put on his hat, and went 
out, soon returning with two magnificent 
flower-embossed valentines, inclosed in en- 
velopes of sufficient thickness to keep them 
from injury. He laid them on the desk, 
took off his hat and coat, and, throwing him- 
self on a couch, “ went in” for a little rest 
before setting forth on his night’s amuse- 


ments. He slept longer than he expected, 
and, jumping up, lighted the gas, as it was 
uite dark, Then it occurred to him he had 
orgotten an engagement for that evening. 
However, he determined to finish the va'en- 
tines, and post them that night that they 
might reach their destinations early the next 
day. He sat down, and direcied the envel- 
opes, then put the pretty little notes in the 
fob-like pockets of the valentines, placed 
them in their envelopes, sealed them, and 
pushed them in his pocket, and soon aiter 
sauntered forth, dropping them in the first 
letter-box he passed. 


At the window of a handsome-looking 
house in L——a young girl was seated, ear. 
nestly gazing down the road; evidently, she 
was anxious about something; her large 
blue eyes were glittering with excitement, 
while ever anon she would ‘throw back the 
thick golden curls which showered over her 
face, as she bent toward the window. 

“ There he comes,” she murmured, as the 


,, | Postman approached the house, and could 


not restrain her impatience until the letter 
was brought to her, but ran down-stairs, and 
snatching it from the servant’s hand, flew 
up to her bedroom to read it alone, for she 
saw at once the handwriting; she kissed 
it several times before opening, while her 
heart throbbed, and tears of pleasure almost 
started into her eyes. Tearing it open at 
last, she admired the valentine, and then be- 
gan to read the inclosure, but, while reading. 
she _—_. and commenced again: she 
could not understand it at all. He had bro- 
ken no engagement with her, nor had he 
written to her, nor she to him, for many 
days; then she read on until her own name 
was mentioned, and saw through the myste- 
ryina moment. The wrong letter had ~ 
sent to her, —her ‘over, as she believed him 
~ be, her dear Fred, was a deceiver, a vil- 
ain. 

She pressed her hand to her heart to still 
its beating, and read to the end, then witha 
stifled cry she threw herself on the bed, and 
burst into a paroxysm of tears and sobs. 
How long she remained thus she knew not, 
and cared not; all seemed a wild dream. 
Fortunately :here was nobody at home but 
the servant to inquire into the cause of her 
distress, which she determined should ever 
remain a secret, for Mabel, with all her 

entleness, had a proper degree of pride. 
hen she was calm enough, she sat down 
to her desk, and wrote as follows : — 


“Mr. F. Randall, — You have sent me a 
valentine designed tor some one else, which 
I return. M. Cuay.” 


That was all she wrote, and she imagined 
he would not have the audacity to seek any 
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further intercourse or explanation with her, 
as ali intimacy would be over between them 
for the future, 

We will now follow the other valentine to 
its destination, — to Marion Woods's home. 
She, too, was expecting the postman eager- 
ly, but not with such soul-absorption as her 
rival, Mabel Clay. At length the postman’s 
ring came, and she rose quietly, and went to 
receive her letter. There were more than 
one, for Marion had many admirers, but on 
glancing over them her eye caught sight of 
her favorite handwriting, and, opening it, 
she stopped for some time, admiring the 
beauty of the valentine, before she sought 
for anything further. At length she pulled 
out the tiny note, and glanced through it be- 
fore she commenced to read it, her eye 
caught her own name. She started. 

“ What is this? a mistake or insult?” 

Then she commanded herself, and read 
the note carefully through, without a falter. 
No one could have imagined by her manner 
that she had received a severe shock except 
by her heightened color, for she became 
crimson, but her heart was not grieved, only 
her pride was wounded. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she sat 
down to her desk, and merely putting the 
whole letter into a large envelope directed it 
to Frederick Randall. She knew that was 
enough; she was too proud to write to him; 
he would understand all, and avoid her for 
the future; he would not dare to seek any 
explanation, for there could be no extenua- 
tion for this cruel deception. Marion did not 
weep, but there was a sickening feeling of 
disappointment in her heart <hat day, and 
when, in the evening, some callers came, she 
was reckless, wild, Filarious in her manner, 
quite unlike her usual self, and made her 
mother look at her frequently, and won- 
der, “ What was over Marion today,” but 
when the night came no sleep visited her 
eyes, but she remained tossing and exhaust 
ed until morning dawned, and then sank into 
a fitful doze. 

Thus ended that Valentine’s Day for Fred- 
erick Randall’s “ two fair victims. 

The following afternoon Frederick Ran- 
dall went home earlier than usual, and the 
first objects that met his eye were the two 
letters in the handwritings which he knew 
so well. He smiled triumphantly as he op- 
ened the first, which was Mabel’s; as he 
read, he started, and turned rae Peony 
“Careless wretch,” as he inwardly called him- 
self, he had put the letters into the wrong 
envelopes. He opened the other from Mar- 
ion, but found, as we have seen, only the 
valentine returned. He sat down bewilder- 
ed. What should he do? He had never 
been so troubled in his life before. Accord- 
ing to the old proverb, “ The biter was bit- 
ten at last.” 


Frederick Randall, impudent as he could 
be, had not the courage to call on either of 
the young ladies whom he had deceived and 
derided; there was only one course left, he 
would write. Mabel retained his letter, but 
did not reply; Marion returned hers to him 
unopened, and thus matters ended. 

All parties kept the secret, and it was un- 
known to any one else. Frederick felt the 
occurrence keenly for a short time, and his 
friends often wondered “ what had come 
over Frederick Randall?” 

Time passed on ; our gay “ Lothario” con- 
tinued to flirt with new lemaieeuten. The 
loss of Marion did not give him much con- 
cern, for he had only admired her, she had 
not touched his heart, but Mabel’s large, 
bright blue eyes, which had so often been 
raised to his, so trustingly and lovingly, 
could not be effaced from his mind’s eye. 
He had heard that she was in poor health, 
and her mother had sent her to a distant 
place, to a relative, for a change. Her 

rother, whether she had told him, or he 
had divined that his sister had not been 
used well by him, became distant and cold, 
which also was felt by Frederick, as hither- 
to Henry Clay and himself had been fast 
friends, 


Years passed on. Marion had become the 
wife of a wealthy man, and was the centre of 
a gay circle. She and Frederick Randall 
met occasionally in public. but she never 
recognized him even by a bow. Gradually 
the events of that Valentine’s Day had had 
a _— effect upon our hero; he was !e:s 
vain and trifling, and, as months flew on, he 
began to long to know something of Mabel 
Clay. What would he not give, he often 
thought, for one glance into that lovely face 
which he had so grieved? 

About four years after the incidents re- 
corded, Frederick Randall had occasion to 

to Philadelphia on some business. One 

ay, while passing down S—— Street, he 
observed a commotion; a carriage had been 
upset by the running away of a horse, while 
a young lady was sitting alone in it, and she 
had fainted. Frederick Randall’s sympa- 
thies were ever open toward the fair sex, 
and he pushed his way toward the lady. At 
one = he recognized Mabel Clay. 

“T ll take charge uf this young lady. 
She is a friend,” he said to those who ga 
ered around. 

Taking up her insensible form, he carried 
her into the nearest drug store, where she 
was soon restored to consciousness, On 
opening her eyes, Mabel Clay trembled vio- 
lently on observing Frederick Randall bend- 
ing over her, She burst into tears, and at- 
tempted to rise trom the couch. 

e only bent down, and whispered softly 
to her, =: 
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“ Dearest Mabel, I love you. Will you for- 
get and forgive ?” 

The earnestness of Frederick’s look and 
tones carried the conviction of his sincerity 
now to the heart of the loving girl, for she 
had never ceased to think of her recreant 


lover, and, looking up into his face with a 
glance of unutterable love, she uttered only 
one word, “ Fred.” 

That was all, he understood, and when the 
opportunity occurred later in the day, there 
was an entire explanation, ' 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


BY LEILA S. TAYLOR. 


P was a surprise. We went to sleep un- 
der moonlight and shining stars, We 
woke, and the roofs were white, and snow 
was falling. 

Beacon Hill was treacherous to unwary 
feet. Charles Street was a mass of slush. 
Boston mud was in its most deceitful and 
disheartening state. Men skipped briskly 
on in snug pantaloons and boots. Women 
waddled and teetered along in dismal, charac- 
terless gossamers. Ankles felt damp, fingers 
ached, spirits were down to zero. e tried 
to read the hour, but the clocks were invisi- 
ble, —shut in by a thick leaden haze. 

“ Ah,” we thought, “ how different it is in 
a far-off wood we wot of!” There, the snow 
is falling dreamily, softly, and the air is still. 
Through vistas of the trees is seen a dim, 
melting distance, into which the soul sinks 
rested, delighted, allured. 

Down through the bare branches sift the 
white flakes. The matted, long, brown 
grasses wait below, and each flake settles 
with a soft rustle of content. 

The tangled sedge is musical with the 
clear, low voices of the snow. 

Tall asters nod their downy heads, and 
murmur, “ We have waited for you.” 

Hoary golden-rods whisper, “ We prophe- 
sied your coming.” The swamp, once span- 
gled with asters, golden-rod, and ferns, then 
pricked with gentians’ royal blue, grows 
dreamy with soft, underlying browns, and 
tender, tufty white. What wonderful talks 
go on in the country in a snow-storm | 


What mystery and longing arouse and 
hush the soul as the eye seeks the tender, 
veiled horizon! What happy home-comings 
as the flakes reach at last their twin flakes 
on whitened flower-stalks, or nestle with the 
lichens in rock crevices ! 

Mosses brighten, and evergreens, now 
that flowers and ferns have had their day, 
are seen smiling in cheerful content, each 
with its crown of snow held daintily. 

No birds are there, or insects. No frog, 
or tree-toad. Not a spider hangs her we 
to catch these loiterers of the air. 

The rooted things have the world to them- 
selves. How still it is! yet how full of 
speech! Every silent form is alive with 
thought and feeling. A whole winter’s day 
might be spent moving with hushed step 
from dell to dell, and not one moment be 
vacant or lonely. 

We walked two worlds at once, as we 
trod the plank-walk across the Public Gar- 
den. The velvet lawns were green and 
white. The snow had hung a white veil 
over the signs “ Keep off the grass,” as if it 
would grant its own freedom, and open the 
tempting vacancy to wandering feet. Vain 
courtesy! No one was there to see the 

aceful act. The willow by the pond had 

en dreaming through the sunny autumn 
days, that summer would last always, and 
had forgotten to drop its leaves. They 
hung motionless under the chill touch of the 
snow-flakes, surprised at the strange some- 
thing of which no one had told them. 
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Ruthven's Puzzle Page. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 


EpwIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to February Pussles. 
20, — Dunstable. 


A 
Fatimite.] 
23. — February. 28. — Spirometer. 
24.— — 29. 
25.— Pioneer. 30. — Directory. 
28. — Pistil. 31. — Advertiser. 
32. — Billiards, 
33 — Illinois. 
- te 
AsciA 
TiarA 
ExpeL 
— Testa, state, taste. 


27. — Planless. 


Whoever reads the history 
Of these United States, 
Can surely solve the mystery 
Which to Captain Whole relates. 
Whole rode a horse named first 
O’er many first in battle; 
Whole took a second among the first, 
To face the muskets’ rattle. 
No doubt whole loved a dainty last 
When in his way by fortune cast. 
MAUDE. 
— Transpose an ultimate atom and get one 
race or has location ; 
ain, and get a agorean yracuse. 
Guns a city of South America into a 
small piece of money. 
42. — Change a wrench distortion (Scot.) into 
MUuFTI. 


43-— Double Cross-Word Enigma 
In spirit, not in wine; 
In tuber, not in vine; 
In dozen, not in nine; 
In zebras, not in kine; 
In children, not in boys ; 
In tempest, not in noise; 
In designs, not in mean ; 
The whole you *ve often seen 
In BaALLou’s MAGAZINB. 
Cora A. 


to shut in. 
deadly. 
an egg. 
a consonant. 
Down.—A consonant; a fowl: a genus of 
quadru ; to twist; a numeral. 
1 to 8, the coloring principle of logwood. 
MAUDE. 


45.— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 
A pointed projection; resentment; a species 
of snipe; notions; fretful. 
Primals, a sudden fright. 
Finals, herbage. 
Connected, oatmeal. PERIANDER. 


Word Anaerams. 

46.— A target. — I ask for 
A brief plot. Selfish ad nerd 

— Grin at me, E. L. 55.— Half coin. 
49. — No peas, sir. — If Al cails you. 
50. — Earth-born. «— Charry bone. 
51.— Trace arch. 3 — A cur beaten. 
52. — Fans rise. 


59. — Rent a bar. 


60. — Numerical Enigma. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before March 10, we 
will send a novelette, and for the next-best list a 
copy of the “Camp and Cottage Librarv.” 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were re- 
ceived from Taquine, J. D. L., Periander, Pat 
Rol, Vinnie, Mufti, English Boy, Mollie, Teddy, 
Cora A. L,, Ida May, ie Smith, Al Packer, 
and A. Mary Khan. ® 

Prise-Winners. 
Pat Rol for the largest list of answers; Peri- 


ander, Ben Jones, and Taquine, for acceptable 
contributions. 


Original contributions are solicited from the 
readers of this magazine in all parts of the coun- 
try. RUTHVEN. 
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* a consonant. 
ORION FAT 
EERIE 
soT TIM 
38. — Peru, pure. 
A Charade. 
The whole, composed of seven letters, is pro- ; 
gressively. 
‘ The 7, 4, 5, 6, 1, is very small. ; 
i The 2, 3, is aconjunction. - PERIANDER. 
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Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tue Buncn or Grapes TAVERN. — We copy 
the following from the Boston Sunday Globe, an 
excellent paper, and well managed by Colonel 
Charles H. Taylor, a gentleman who knows how 
to manage newspapers: — 

At the 149th annual communication of St. 
John’s Lodge, of Boston, at the Masonic Temple, 
on Monday evening, December 4, Past Master 
William H. Thomes exhibited to the members 
of the fraternity one of the bunches of grapes 
that hung over the entrance to the old Bunch of 
Grapes Tavern when St. John’s Lodge was in- 
stituted in 1733, by Henry Price, the first grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
The Bunch of Grapes Tavern was located on the 
corner of King and Kilby Streets, where the 
New-England Bank building now stands; for it 
is well known that State Street of the present 
time was formerly called King Street, compli- 
mentary to the reigning monarch of England at 
the period the thoroughfare was laid out by the 
early settlers of the town. The tavern was kept 
by William Coffin in the year 1724, and from 
1731 to 1764 by Colonel Joseph Ingersall, a well- 
known and popular man of the time, and a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. It was at the 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern that a select band of 
citizens disguised themselves as Indians, and then 
emptied the tea from the ships into the harbor, a 
significant hint to the mother country as to what 
was to come if bad taxation was continued with- 
out representation. 

Over the entrance to the Bunch of Grapes 
Tavern, as above stated, were four large carved 
bunches of grapes, the stems inclosed in iron 
sockets, and hanging, the grape ends downward, 
‘by strong staples, and all nicely gilded, making 
‘an attractive sign for the inn, and under those 

pes have passed all the distinguished men of 
= town and city, for, when the old tavern was 
‘torn down, the were given to Colonel 
Whitney, who kept the Commercial Coffee 
iouse at the corner of Milk and Batterymarch 
Streets for so many years. He suspended the 
fourtbunches of grapes over the entrance to his 
imn, and very proud he was of them. When the 
lauilding was torn down, Colonel Whitney, know- 
ing that his life-long friend, Enoch Paige, Esq. 
was aamember of St. John’s Lodge, generously 
presented the four bunches of grapes to him in 
1838, «nti Mr. Paige suspended them over his 
store, number 42 North Market Street, emblemat- 
ical of ‘his: business, Mr. Paige then being in the 
wholesale wine trade. The grapes remained 
over the store until within a year past, when they 
were taken down. Two of the bunches were so 
decayed that ghey fell to pieces on being disturb- 
ed, but the other two were in an excellent state 
of preservation, and one of these bunches was ex- 
hibited at St. John’s on Monday evening 
by Mr. Thomes, publisher of BALLou’s MaGa- 
ZINE, through the courtesy of Mr. Enoch Paige, 
who resides at number 387 Columbus Avenue, 
where he keeps his treasures well secured in a 


fire-proof safe, as he values them beyond 

having been offered severa] hundred dollars 
antiquarian societies for one of the relics; anda 
lady living in Connecticut, whose ancestors were 
born in the Bunch of Grapes Taverr, recently 
came to Boston, and asked that the owner would 
set a price on the grapes, but no persuasiuns 
could induce him to part with them. It is quite 
probable that Mr. Paige will leave them to the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts when he is called 
“ from labor to refreshment,” but it is hoped that 
many years will elapse before the summons is is- 
sued. As St. John’s Lodge celebrates its 1soth 
anniversary next October, it would be quite ap- 
propriate to exhibit the grapes on that occasion, 
and if the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts should 
join in the fete there would be much cur'‘osity to 
see these two relics of other days, beneath the 
shadow of which Masonry was ,introduced into 
a" one hundred and fifty years ago next 

uly. 


A KNABE IN THE WuiTE Hous, — There 
was seen yesterday at Messrs. Knabe & Co.’s 
factory a magnificent concert grand, just finished 
by them for the presidential mansion. President 
Arthur, who is a thorough connoisseur of music, 
in selecting a piano for the White House, de 
cided in favor of the Knabe Piano as his prefer- 
ence, and ordered accordingly the instrument 
referred to. It is a concert grand, of beautiful 
finish, in a richly carved rosewood case, and of 
superb tone and action, an instrument worthy in 
every respect of the place itis to occupy. It was 
shipped to its destination yesterday. — Baltimore 
American. 


Tartar CourtTsHip. — Among the Tchulian 
Tartars a curious mode of “popping the ques- 
tion” is re A writer in the Zzlegraph 
thus descri it: “ The Tchulian Celebs in 
search of a wife, having filled a brand-new pi 
with fragrant tobacco, stealthily enters the 
dwelling of the fair one upon whom he has be- 
stowed his affections, dep*sits the pipe upona 
conspicuous article of furniture, and retires ti 
toe to some convenient hiding-place in the neig 
borhood, local etiquette requiring that he should 
execute: this strategic movement apparently un- 
detected by the damsel of his choice, or any mem- 
ber of her family. Presently he returns without 
any further affectation of secrecy, and looks into 
the apartment in a casual sort of way. A single 
glance at the pipe he left behind him enables him 
to learn the fate of his proposal. If it has been 
smoked he goes forth anaccepted and exultant 
bridegroom; if not, the offer of his hand and 
heart have been irrevocably rejected as not even 
worth a pipe of tobacco. By this ingenious ex- 
= the pain and humiliation of a verbal re- 

usal, and fruitless pleadings, are spared to luck- 
_ wooers, and Tartar nraidens are saved from 
mportunities as peculiarly trying 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 
rtment must be sent to ELLA A. BrIGGs, 
Jest Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 

from all the readers of this magazine.] 


WHEEL EDGING. 


Cast on nine stitches. Knit twice across 
lain. 
First Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit one, thread over 
twice, narrow, thread over twice, knit two. 

SEconD Row. — Slip one, knit two, seam one, 
knit two, seam one, knit one, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit two. 

THIRD Row.— Slip one, knit one, thread 
over twice, seam two together, rest plain. 

FourtH Row.— Slip one, seven plain, thread 
over twice, sean two together, knit two. 

Firtu Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit one, thread over 
twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, thread 
over twice, narrow, knit one. 

Sixtu Row. —Slip one, knit two, seam one, 
knit two, seam one, knit two, seam one, knit one, 
thread over twice, seam two together, knit two. 

SEVENTH Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread 
over twice, seam two together, knit nine, narrow. 

E1cHTH Row.— Slip one, knit one, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, knit three, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit two. 

NINTH Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit three, thread over 
twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
one. 

TentH Row. — Slip one, knit two, seam one, 
knit two, seam one, knit three, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit two. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread 
over twice, seam two together, knit eight, nar- 
row. 

TWELFTH Row.— Slip and bind off four, knit 
four, thread over twice, seam two together, knit 


two. 
Knit across twice plain, and begin at first 
row. 


TIDY. 

Take a pretty strip of striped cretonne; cut 
two pieces pron eighteen inches long; take a 
piece of brown, blue, crimson, or buff velvet (or 
any color which will contrast prettily with the 
cretonne), and cut a strip of it the same length 
and width of the cretonne; sew the three togeth- 
er, the velvet in the centre, and embroider a 
small vine up and down either edge of the vel- 
vet, or feather-stitch a vine, if you cannot em- 
broider, or find this too much work. Cut each 
of the three strips at one end (or at both ends ac- 
cording to the way you fasten the tidy on the 
chair) to a point ; hem and finish the polats with 
pretty silk or worsted tassels. 


RUGS. 


To make a rug gather up all of your old wool- 
en stockings, and cut them in strips about an 
inch wide, lengthwise. Then begin at one end 
and ravel to within four stitches of the edge. 
Take a piece of old carpet; cut the shape, and 
sew the fringe around the edge, then anuther 
row, so the of the fringe covers the four un- 
raveled stitches, and so on, until] you have reach- 
ed the centre. You can either sew several rows 
of the colors so as to make it striped, or you can 
sew them on hit-or-miss, and you will have a 
very nice looking rug. 


SAW~TEETH LACE. 


This is a pretty trimming for flannel under 
wear. 

Cast on fifteen stitches, and knit across plain. 

First Row. — Slip one, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, one plain, over, narrow, ovét, narrow, 
over, narrow, over, three plain. 

SECoNnD Row. — Plain. 

THIRD Row. — Slip one, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, three plain, 

FourtH Row. — Plain. 

FirtH Row. — Slip one, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, three plain, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, over, three plain. 

Row. — Plain. 

SEVENTH Row.—Slip one, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, four plain, over, narrow, over, nar 
row, over, narrow, over, three plaiu. 

Row.— Plain. 

NInTH Row.— Slip one, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, five plain, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, over, three plain. 

TENTH Row. — Plain. 

ELEVENTH Row.—Slip one, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, six plain, over, narrow, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, over, three plain. 

TWELFTH Row. — Plain. 

THIRTEENTH ROW.— Slip one, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, seven plain, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, three plain. 

FourTEENTH Row. — Bind until fourteen 
— remain on the left hand needle, knit 
plain. 

Commence again at first row. 


WORK BASKET. 


Crochet with coarse tidy-cotton a piece that can 
be drawn over a tidy shaped block, and then, af- 
ter stretching it tightly over the form, starch it 
well, and thoroughly dry; then varnish it with 
gum shellac dissolved in alcohol. Line with 
some bright goods, and tie two knots of ribbon 
on either side to match the lining. 

A flat crochet border around the top is pret- 
ty way of finishing them. 
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Ballou's Monthly Magasine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN APPRECIATING SUBSCRIBER AND FRIEND. 
— The following letter from a friend and sub- 
scriber in New-York City will tell its own: story. 
It shows how much such a dear friend appreci- 
ates BALLoU’s MaGazinez, and he alwavs backs 
up his letters by sending a check to pay for five 
years in advance. Not many periodicals can 
boast of such a subscriber. We only wish that 
- had one hundred thousand subscribers lke 

A.t— 

Wa. H. THomes, EsQ. Dear Friend and 
Bro. — Twenty-eight vears I subscribed for 
your monthly, and have continued it to the pres- 
ent time, and I only hope that I may be allowed 
as much more time in the future to read and en- 
jer it. Today I placed the last volume of it, 

und, in my hbrary, by the side of those pul- 
lished in preeating, years. My children have 
grown up with it. When your first number ap- 
peared my youngest was a baby, now he is grown 
up, and married. 

It has afforded the children and myself many 
hours of pleasure, amusement, and instruction in 
the perusal of it,and I only hope that all your 
subscribers may derive as much pleasure as we 
have, and that for the coming year you may enter 
100,000 additional subscribers’ names on your 
pooks, with the entry, “ Paid in advance for five 

ars.” Hoping that your magazine may last as 
as the Rock of Ages, and wishing you a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year, I remain as 
ever Your sincere friend, C. S. A. 

New York, Dec. 29, 1882. 


We wish that we were uainted with the 
gentleman who wrote the following notice of the 
editor of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, and his last storv, 
“The Belle of Australia,” but as we do not will 
wait until we learn who he is, and then thank 
him in person. It appeared in Zhe Paper 
World, published at Ho.yoke, Mass.:— 

If the number of books sold is any criterion of 
an author’s success, then William H. Thomes, 
of BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, should stand 
well toward the head. He has a happy faculty 
of pleasing the youn people, as the “oo edi- 
tions of his stories of Australian life testify. A 
new story, “ The Belle of Australia,” is announced 
A him, to run through the numbers of his maga- 

ne the ensuing year, and then to be published 
in book form. Nearly all of Mr. Thomes’s pre- 
vious works were written a-tween-whiles of news- 
paper reporting. The copyright being sold out- 
right, the success of the books brought no re- 
turns to the author. As his ship came into port 
with a full cargo years ago, Mr. Thomes has 
quietly written this last work at his leisure, and 
means to pocket the better share of what profit 
there may be in it himself. 


BaLiou’s. MAGAZINE, January number, is at 
hand. It contains the opening chapters of Mr. 


W. H. Thomes’s new novel, “ The Belle of Aus- 
tralia,” which for interest and mystery gives 
promise of surpassing any of, the previous works 
of this popular author. For a truthful, fascinat- 
ing account of Australia in the “sixties,” this 
story is to be commended, and for brilliancy of 
dialogue and plot it will certainly commend itself. 
There are many short sketches and stories of in- 
terest in the present number. “A Runaway 
Match,” by Thomas Addison, is an octogenarian 
love tale of some odditv ; “ Wooing by Proxy,” 
by Miss Marvy J. Field, is of much interest; and 
so is “ Miss Polly’s Indispensable; “The De- 
kin’s Little Speculashun;”’ “* Privateers of the 
War of 1812;” “A Noble Sacrifice,” and so 
forth. BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 1s one of the most 

pular monthlies published in this country, as 
its large and increasing subscription list undenia- 
bly demonstrates. — Albany Sunday Press. 


BALLou’s MONTHLY MAGazINE for January 
is the best yet that has ever been published, so 
far as we have seen and read. Its illustrations 
are numerous and good. Its leading literary 
feature is a novel entitled “ The Belle of Austral. 
ia, or Who AmI1?” by William H. Thomes, the 
editor and senior publisher. It is to run through 
the twelve numbers of the year. The author’s 
former efforts in this line have been successful, 
and have attained permanent and profitable pop- 
ularity, taking a book form after passing through 
the magazine. The other contents embrace a 
rich variety of prose and poetry, all especially 
written for the publication, and by popular au- 
thors. There are one hundred pages of very 
meritorious reading matter in this number. The 
BALLOv is one of the best and cheapest monthlies 
published in the country.— Saturday Evening 
Express (Boston), 


Of all the January magazines BALLou’s Mac- 
AZINE is first in the field. And it appears with a 
most attractive table of contents. First and fore- 
most is the new serial by William H. Thomes, 
* The Belle of Australia, or, Who Am I ?” which 
will be one of the most popular novels of the 
year, The first part opens with the arrival of the 
a character at Melbourne, in search of 

ame and fortune. On the first day of his land- 
ing he meets with wonderful and exciting adven- 
tures, which are finely told. Next comes an il- 
lustrated paper on the “Lakes of Maine,” by 
F, W. S. Blanchard; then follow story after storv, 
sketch after sketch, and poem after poem, all of 
the best quality and lively interest. Those in- 
tending to subscribe for a magazine for 1883 
will do well to examine a sample copy. —Zoston 


BALLOou’s MAGAZINE for January contains the 


opening chapters of Wm. Il. Thomes’s new 
story, “The Belle of Australia.” Taking this 
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chapter as asample of the entire work, it is safe 
to affirm the novel wi!l be an exciting and finely 
written description of Australian life, worthy to 
rank with the best previous efforts of Mr. 
Thomes, which, after having a remarkably large 
circulation for several years, are still in constant 
demard, This story is only printed in BaLLovu’s. 
A long instalment will appear each month, ac- 
companied by an excellent original illustration. — 
The Watchman (Boston). 


With the January number of BALLou’s MonTH- 
LY MAGANINE the editor, Mr. W. H. Thomes, 
begins his serial,“ The Belle of Australia,” an- 
nounced some time ago. The hero is a young 
man of nineteen, who ships for Australia as the 
companion and secretary of a rough and profane 
captain, and landing at Melbourne, becomes the 
hero of aseries of the most marvelous adven- 
tures. The author was for some time a resident 
of Australia, and his scenes are drawn from life. 
Beside the serial there are half a dozen short 
stories, as many poems, sketches, and so forth. — 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

BALLov starts off with the new in splen- 
did style, and under happy auspices. William 
H. Thomes’s new novel, “ The Belle of Austra- 
lia,” commences in this number, and promises to 
attract great attention, as Mr. T. is a fine writer. 


This periodical has already taken quite a hold 
upon the reading public, and its advent is hailed 
with joy by every member of the family whose 
good fortune it is to secure it.— Zhe Era (Roch- 
ester, Michigan). 

“The Belle of Australia” is the name of a 
new story by William H. Thomes, which begins 
inthe January number of BALLou’s MONTHLY 
MAGazINE, and which will run through the vol- 
ume. We have read the opening asters, ana 
feel sure that it will be the most popular one 
that this author has ever writ en, and that is say- 
ing a = deal, as several of them had a great 
run during and after the war.— Zhe Boston 
Folto. 

Mr. Wm. H. Thomes’s new novel, which has 
long been promised, has appeared (the first chap- 
cers) in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for January. Those 
who have read “The Gold-Hunters of Austra- 
lia,” and “ Life in the East Indies,” will now 
have a chance to puruse “The Belle of Austral- 
ia,” and find it equally as interesting as his other 
works. — Boston Sunday Gazette. 

Mr. William H. Thomes has improved upon 
himself in his latest novel, “The Belle of Aus- 
tralia.” It is the best that he has yet written, 


and only appears in BALLoU’s MAGAZINE. — 
Boston Herald. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


CARRIE. — Many thanks for your kind words, 
and club of subscribers, We appreciate both. 


I. H.— Mr. Thomes will be happy to see 
at any time, and he hopes you will call some 
when you have leisure. 

E. C. F.— We accept of your kind offer, and 
will use the sketches as you request. Please to 
send them on as soon as possible. Have put 
your name on the list of BALLou’s. 

L. L. T.—It is all very well to ry 4 that you 
will oblige a man, but when you don’t 7 your 
word where comes in the obligation? ¢ had 
rather trust to a person not so obliging. 

C. S. B. —Glad that you are located at Los 
Angeles, California, for the winter. Hope that 
you will like the place better than Tombstone, 
Arizona. You wiil hear from ts occasionally. 


u 
day 


E.C. F.—We loaned your poem toa friend, 
and he never returned it, and for the life of us 
we can’t remember the man who has it. Wheth- 
er it was too good or too bad to bring back we 
can’t tell. 


I. L. H.— We should have been pleased to 
send you BALLou’s MAGAZINE for a notice, but 
as the newsdealers supply you with the publica- 
tion we will not send a copy by mail. Your story 
will be found in the February number. 


W. C.— We like your poems, but we have 
more poetry sent to us than we can use, so do not 
care to pay for that which comes in as a free 
gift. Hope you will continue to send us some 
verses when in the humor, but not for pay. 


M. S., BANGOR. — You must have good eye- 


sight not to see by the letters which we send you 
that there is no Mr., Mrs., or Miss Ballou in this 


establishment. Read the head of the letters, 
when we write, and you will see the full name of 
Thomes & Talbot. 

Mrs. H.— Some of your poems contain beau- 
tiful sentiments, and we will use one or two of 
them, but your prose requires so much punctua- 
tion and dressing up, that we can’t take the time 
to do it, and must decline to use the story. You 
need experience and much practice to make a 
perfect writer, but all that will come in time, if 
you persevere, and get some friend to point out 
your faults. 

M. W. B.— We do not want a long serial, as 
we have made all arrangements for continued 
stories for the next three years. “The Belle of 
Australia” will run through this year, and then 
will come another of W. H. Thomes’s yarns, 
called “ On Sea and Shore ; or, California in the 
years 1843, °44, 45." He also contemplates an- 
other novel, which will be commenced in due 
time. So you see it is useless for you or any one 
else to ask us to read, or even look at, long 
stories for years to come. 


To Our Contrisutors. — Ladies and gentle 
men, for three or four months we have hard la- 
bor before us, and will not have time to read man- 
uscript. Will you kindly refrain from favoring 
us with contributions until our labors are com- 
pleted? We have, on an average, one hundred 
stories sent to us each month, long and short, 
and we can use only eight or ten in the same pe- 
riod. We must stop buying some time, or we 
shall have to purchase new safes, so pray give us 
a rest, and much obliced we shall be for your 
consideration. But if you will persist in sending 
stories, please inclose. stamps so that we can re- 
turn them immediately. 


= 
| 
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Cuicken Pot Prz.—Cut and joint a large 
chicken. Cover with water, and let it boil gently 
until tender. Season with salt and pepper, and 
thicken the gravy with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour mixed smooth in a piece of butter the size 
of anegg. Have ready nice light bread dough; 
cut with a biscuit cutter about an inch thick ; 
drop this into the boiling gravy, having previ- 
ously removed the chicken to a hot platter; cov- 
er, and let it boil from one-half to three-quarters 
of anhour. To ascertain whether they are done 
or not, stick into one of them a fork, and if it 
comes out clean, they are done. Lay on the 
platter with the chicken, pour over the gravy, 
and serve. 


In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle 
Grey, Limerick, Ireland, BRown’s BRONCHIAL 
TrocueEs are thus referred to: “ Having prought 
your ‘ Bronchial Troches’ with me when I came 
to reside here, I found that after I had given 
them away to those I considered required them, 
the poor pores will walk for miles to get a few.” 
For me s, colds, and throat diseases they have 


no equal. Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cents. 


CeLery SALAD. — Take three bunches of cel- 
ery, chop fine in a chopping-bowl, sprinkle over 
it salt and a little pepper, then beat up one egg in 
a sauce-pan, add a half teacup of vinegar, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and four tablespoonfuls 
of salad dressing; stir it together, and when it 
comes to a boil, put in the celery, and let it all 
boil for about five minutes, stirring constantly, 
then put it into a dish, and have an egg boiled 
which cut in slices, and lay over the top; pr 
nish around the — with tops —- tis 
best when cold. Make chicken salad the same 
way, by taking as much chicken as celery, and a 
little more vinegar and salad. 


RISsOLES. — Mince beef or veal a /a mode ex- 
tremely fine; grate into it a little boiled ham. 
Mix well together with white sauce flavored with 
mushrooms. Make of beef drippings a very thin 
paste, roll into small squares, inclose the minced 
meat, forming small balls; fry them in drippin 
to a light-brown color. The same mince ma 
cemented with egg and breadcrumbs, and fried 
without the pastry. 


ALMANAC AND Cook Book mailed free on ap- 
cena Rumford Chemical Works, Prov- 


Frrep BREAD Puppinc.— Cut cold bread 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


then in beaten and again in cracker dust, 
and fry them light brown in. sufficient smoking 
hot fat to float them; when they are fried take 
them out of the fat with a skimmer: lay them on 
brown paper for a moment to free them from fat, 
and serve them hot, dusted with powdered sugar. 


Duck Croquettes. — Stuff a tender duck 
with oyster dressing, and roast it, basting it well. 
When cold, mince the duck and dressing very 
fine separately, and mix them well together, 
Season highly with cayenne pepper and salt. 
Moisten the mixture with tomato catsup, and stiff- 
en it slightly with bread or cracker crumbs. Add 
a well-beaten Make the croquettes pear- 
shaped, and serve with asprig of parsley in the 
end of each. 


VENISON STEAKS. — Cut them thin, and the 
size of the palm of the hand; season, broil over 
hot coals, turning frequently; put them ina hot 
dish with a piece of butter un each steak; have 
a of good gravy to eat with them; jelly may 

served with them if desired. 


Rye BREAD. — Take two cups of Indian meal, 
make in a thick batter with scalding water; 
when cool add a small cup of white bread sponge, 
a little sugar and salt, and a teaspoonful “eo 
dissolved. In this stir as much rye as possible 
with a yg let it rise until it is very light ; 
then work in with your hand as much rye as you 
can, but do not knead it, as that will make it 
hard; put it in buttered bread tins, and let it 
rise for about fifteen minutes, then bake it for an 
hour and a half, cooling the oven gradually for 
the last twenty minutes, 


Lapy FINGcERS.— Four ounces of sugar, the 
yelks of four eggs, mix well; three ounces 
flour, a pinch of salt; beat the four whites, and 
stir in gradually; butter a shallow pan, and 
squirt the mixture through a piece of stiff paper 
rolled up, dust with sugar, and bake in a not 
too hot oven. 


LEMON PuDDING.— The juice and peel of 
two lemons, the peel to be rubbed with 
lumps of sugar ; six ounces of loaf sugar pound- 
ed (excepting what has been used for the lemon 
peel), a good-sized teacupful of grated bread- 
crumbs; while these are soaking together beat 
up four eggs, leaving out two of the whites; 
melt one ounce of fresh butter, and mix al] the 


dust, 


pudding in small slices, half an inch thick; dip 
them first in powdered crackers or cracker 


above in ients well together. and rim 
a dish with puff paste ; in the above mix- 
ture, and bake in a q oven for three-quarters 
of an hour. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A HOUSEKEEPER'S GRATITUDE. 


A friend of ours, who lives in New York, and 
owns a good house, which he has recently had 
repaired for a nice lady tenant, received the fol- 
lowing lines to announce that all the repairs were 
completed, and the workmen gone. It shows 
that the lady is a poet as well as a good house- 


keeper. 


Mid scenes of confusion and creature complaints, 

With carpenters and plasterers and workmen with paints, 
Our beds filled with bundles, our furniture draped, 
Articles standing about, and so strangely shaped, 

Men coming and going, our doors on the swing, 

With ladders, pails, brushes, and that sort of thing, 
Thsorder prevailing from pit unto dome, 

And it ever so dusty: ’t was unlike our home. 


Though somewhat put back by vexatious delays, 
Which lengthened the job by several days, 

The knight of the paint-brush no more treads our halls, 
And peace reigns within these nice papered walls, 

We feel amply repaid for all we ’ve gone through, 

And tender just here our thanks unto you 

For all of this brightness. Whenever you roam 

To Brooklyn, come in and see our new home. 


In Kentucky a couple from way up in the hills 
came to town recently to get married. The 
m wore a Clay-colored suit of jeans, a broad- 
imimed, black slouched hat, and high boots, in 
the mud-bespattered legs of which his trousers 
legs were poked. He carried in one hand a 
black-snake whip. He apparently was about 
thirty years of age. The bride was indeed a 
blooming beauty, —a good deal better looking 
than the Jersey Langtry,—and the same age 
that Eve was when she got married, — twenty 
Pulling the license out of his pocket, the 
man asked,— , 

“ Be you the squire?” 
<n said the squire, “What is it you 

“ Have you the power fur to marry people ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I have.” 

“ Hitch ’em solid ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“So it can’t never be undone ?" 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“So Sallle can’t git mad at any fool thing, run 
off with another fellow, and git a divorce ? 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Fire ahead, squire.” 

The squire proceeded to business, and when 
he got as far as the question to the girl. “ Do you 
take this man for your lawful and wedded hus 
band?” the groom oe the ceremony by 

uttin ollo additional questions to her, 
= g the following additional questions to he 
he wanted to be “ hitched tighter nur wax:” 

“ And you won’t have no more to do with Bill 
Svkes ?” 

No.” 

“ Nur Sam Hill?” 


“ No.” 
“ Nur Pete Jones?” 


“See here, Sallie, don’t look dewn on the 
floor that way; that means you don’t know 
whether you will or not. Look squar in my face, 
Sallie.” 

Then Sallie looked him “ squar” in his face, 
and he continued, — 

“ Nur Jack Powers ?” 

“No.” 

Here the squire interrupted, and said, — 

“TI don’t think it ’s necessary to pin the young 
lady down so closely. She promised me to be 
your true and lawful wife, and that ’s enough.” 

“ Squire, you don’t know that gal like I do. 
She ’s a croquette. She flirts with every feller 
who gits struck after her, and there are dozens of 
‘em. Now I want all that business stopped ; and 
I want it done here by law.” 

“ So be it,” said the squire. “Sarah Peters is 
wedded to you for life, and no power on earth 
can take her from you.” 

“That’s the talk. Come on, Sallie, you ’re 
mine. We ‘re glued for life! —oh, wait till I 
pay the squire.” 

He paid the squire a dollar, —all he had, — 
and left for his country wagon, happier than he 
"ll ever be again. 


An Irishman had very bad luck in his family. 
He lost three of his children with fever, and go- 
open one night from his labor he found his 

prostratec by spinal meningitis. 

At work the following morning a fellow laborer 
and countryman asked how his family was faring. 

“Och, very badly, very badly, Moike. I ’m 
havin’ the divil’s own luck. It’s only a few days 

0 I Jost my three children, and, bad luck to me, 
what do you think but when I went home last 
night, I found my wife in bed with spinnallo 
meningeetus ! ” 

“Ye did!” said Mike, looking up in amaze- 
ment and anger. “And tell me, Pat, did n’t ye 
kill the snoozing Italian ?” 


A radiant young fellow shook our hand with a 
vise-like grip recently, as he ejaculated in volcan- 
ic words, — 

“Congratulate me! congratulate me] I am 
the happiest man this side of the Elvsian Fields. 
At last! atlast! Why, lama tr'umph! 
Why is it? Won a lottery ticket? Paugh! 
She has consented, — she has promised to marry 
me,—the prettiest girl in Kentucky, — the girl 
who jilted me seven times before she said yes. 
Five long years have I loved her. I wooed her 
ardently, tenderly, gallantly. I had money; I 
mee ree I was not bad looking. But she re- 
f me. I sought honors and eminence in my 

ion. I gained them. I laid them at her 
She declined them. Seven separate 
times had I addressed her, and seven separate 
times had I been refused. I was in despair. I 
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was losing my own respect, and probably hers, 
and I determined to quit, to go away, to look up- 
on her face no more. I packed my trunk for 
Leadville. I started out to buy my ticket, when 
a plan flashed to me, —a plas. a plan, a plan! 
I went back. I tried it. I won.” 

“ And the plan?” 

“T hired myself to her father as a coachman.” 


LOVE MAKES HER FAIR. 
When his eyes upon her be, 
She trembles, for she is not fair, 
And scarce she would that he should see 
The absence of all beauty there. 


When his lips her fingers press, 
Can she sigh with such a care? 
Ah, no! for in that dear caress 
He knows her blest, and feels her fair. 


When his arms about her meet, 
Then she breathes diviner air; 
With his heart her pulses beat, 
Blooms her sou] and makes her fair. 


The Laramie Boomerang says,“ I wish you 
would tell me about how men get silver and = 
out of a mine, my dear,” said a lady in East Lar- 
amie the other evening to her husband, as he 
ae off his coat, and sat down in three chairs 

or the evening. 

“ Well, what kind of a mine do you wish to 
hear about?— gold or silver, quartz or placer, 
deposit or refined lead?” 

“Well, all of them briefly. I want to know 
whether they sc off the gold from the under 
side of the ground, and wash the dirt off in the 
creek, or how is it ?”’ 

“ Well, they don’t scrape off the under side of 
the ground exactly. There you are inerror. In 
placer mining they have to collect the dust, and 
pan it out with a gold-pan.” 

“Oh! they have to use a gold pan,do they? 
That must be what makes mining so expensive. 
Toes the pan have to be solid gold ?” 

“No, it is n’t made of gold; it is simply to pan 
gold, hence the name. In quartz mining the 
prospector first finds the float, and, tracing it to 
the head, he begins to dig for the purpose of as- 
certaining how extensive it is, eat what it will 


“Oh, that is it. I thought they first ‘bored in- 
to the ground with a pay streak until they found 
the shaft, and then they drifted for the assess- 
ment, and when they found that, they just put a 
blast in the indications, and salted the dump. 
Now, it seems that you don’t do that way. You 
follow up the micacious salt till you strike the 
bias fold. Then see if you can find a color 
that matches with the copper-stained tribolites 
that you can prospect, and you” — 

“ No, I must stop you there; you are getting a 
little off the vein. You probaoly have the right 
idea, but you are using terms that are not correct, 
After they get the wall of the rock on the dump, 
and pitch out the night shift, they salt and con- 
tract and blast the vertical chilblain. Then they 
drift for the blossom rock, baled and povert 
till they strike the varicose vein. that it 


a short job to put on the bias folds and sample 
the stockholders. Where the bituminous du- 
plex bisects the brocaded porphyry and scallops 
the gauge with cross-eyed shirrings and bi-car- 
bonate of bilious colicinterlaced with moire an- 
tique wads of gray copper and free milling ery- 
sipelas. It is not always the case, however, for 
indirectly or inversely, perhaps more, or some- 
times less, as the case may be, and still might or 
might not, and also besides, if not always, as al- 
ready described, perhaps, re I would n’t be pos- 
itive of anything that mght be doubtful.” 

Then he laughed a cold, hard laugh, and went 
to bed. If husbands would always explain these 
things to their wives, how much pleasanter our 
homes would 


He was passing the City Hall on the Michigan 
Avenue side at two o’clock yesterday afternoon, 
when he struck an icy spot. 

Usual result. 

The ice slipped under him toward Woodward 
—— and he slipped ahead toward Griswold 

treet. 

It has been figured that only one man in 
3,256,807 can save himself under such circum- 
stances, 

He clawed, — he wobbled, — he went down. 

Hat to the right, cane to the left, legs all over, 
pavement unhurt. 

Uusal number of boys around, usual yells of 
delight, together with at least fifty sarcastic in- 
quiries as to whether he intended to have his 
Peery taken then, or wait till some dark 
night. 

A few feet away a lone man stood leaning 
against a post. His ears bagen to work, his face 
grew red, and it was plain that he wanted to yell 
right out. But something restrained him. 
victim arose, picked up his hat and cané, and, 
with a benign expression on his face, walked up 
to the man at the post, and said, — 

“ Mr. Brown, did you see me tumble?” 

“ Yes, sir.” nie 

“ And you want to laugh ? 

“ N-no, sir.” ~ 

“ Yes, you do. Don’t lie about it, for I ’ve 
been right there myself. You want to laugh, and 
es you know that I hold a mortgage on your 

ouse and lot, and can forclose. ow, then, I 
"il extend the time a full year,and you go ahead 
and laugh all you want to.” 

But, sir" — 

“Shut up. Laugh, sir, laugh. Good-day.” 

The citizen walked away with a limp, gazing 
straight before him, and the man at the post let 
go, and laughed until a policeman came along, 
and rubbed snow on the back of his neck. 

That ’s the kind of people they are in Detroit. 
They don’t slip up, and claw around, and take a 
drop without expecting to make the world bright- 
er and better for some poor mortal. 


“ But, papa” 

“ Not another word,” said the person thus ad- 
dressed, — a tall, handsome man, in whose deep- 
brown hair a tinge of gray was. just beginning to 
show. “You know, my child,” he continued, 
“ that nothing could give me more pain than re- 
fusing any wish of yours, and I am never so hap- 
py and free from care as when some act of mine 
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has made your life brighter. But this request I 
cannot grant. A sealskin sacque with fur trim- 
mings! By my halidom, you jest bravely.” 

And, turning hastily away, Dunstan Perkins 
stepped to ihe sideboard, and took a drink. 

or an instant Lillian stood in the conservato- 
ry, looking steadily down at the heavy velvet car- 
pet, in which her shapely feet sunk ‘deeply, but, 
presently, the spirit of desolate loneliness seemed 
to leave her, and, going quietly into an adjoining 
room, she began eating pie. 

In a few moments her father came into the 
apartment. 

“ Perhaps I was rather harsh with you, Lilli- 
an,” he began. 

But the girl interrupted him. 

“Don’t speak of it again, dear papa,” she said, 
“because I know that you reallv have no money 
to spare. While I was mending your overcoat 
last evening I saw a note from ‘ Daisy,’ and I 
would not 

“You saw the note?” asked Mr. Perkins, in 
hoarse, agonized tones. 

“Yes, papa; but you know I never ”— 

“ How much will a sealskin sacque cost ?” 

“ Three hundred dollars,” and as the girl spoke 
these words a baleful light shot from her eyes. 

“ You can have the money tomorrow,” he said, 
and went slowly out of the room. 

“TI thought my darling papa would weaken,” 

e 


said the girl, and lifting the fork slowly to her 
lips, the last of the pie was gone. 


“I cannot marry you.” 

Against the a all windows of Brierton 
Villa the snow and sleet, driven with terrible 
force by a northeast gale, was beating fiercely, 
and, as the wind caught up the white particles, 
and whirled them around ip eddying circles, it 
seemed to shriek in very glee af the destruction 
that strewed its path on every side. Well might 
the mariner, as he lashed himself to a bottle of 
rum, before going on deck, think of the cheerful 
fireside at sing around which clustere1 the 
bright-eyed children whose chubby arms would 
never again be twined around papa's neck, and 
their little rose-bud mouths lifted to his for a kiss, 
in case he was run over by a railroad train after 
getting ashore. 

A wild night, indeed! And yet, as George W. 
Simpson stood there in the parlor of Brierton 
Villa, he heeded not the storm, for in his heart 
there was a dull pain, and on his face a look of 
anguish, a sort of my-other-suspender-has-broken 
expression that was indeed pitiful. Eulalie Mc- 
Girlygirt, to win whose love he would freely 
have sacrificed his sister’s chances for a matinee 
ticket, had told him that his ho: were in vain ; 
that he could never become her bonny bride- 
groom. Suddenly he turned to her, and spoke 


again. 

“ But you might at least,” he said, “ tell me why 
it is that my rose-tinted dreams of future happi- 
ness must vanish, and I go forth to peer forever 
into a gloomy vista of toeless stockings, and un- 
dershirts forever bereft of buttons, Surely my 
unswerving faith that you would hold out as 
long as the candy store did, and my tireless devo- 
tion in the line of oysters, deserves a more kindly 

ition than this.” 


girl choking back a sob, “and I love you better 
than all the world beside; but I cannot, must not, 
marry you.” 

But now is by her side. 

“I demand to know,” he says passionately, 
“why it is you will not marry me if you love me 
as = say you do.” 

king up to him, her brown eyes dimpled 
with tears, and her dimpled cheeks aflame with 
blushes, Eulalie says in low, bitter tones, — 

“T have cold feet!” 


A gentleman was arraigned before an Arkan- 
saw justice on a charge obtaining money un- 
se pretences. He had entered a store, 
"ae to be a customer, but proved to he a 
t 
_ “Your name is Jim Lickmore,” said the jus- 
tice, 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“ And you ars charged with a crime that mer- 
its a long term in the penitentiary?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“ Are yon guilty of the crime?” 
“I am.” 


ae you ask for no mercy?” 
“No sir.” 

“ You have had a great deal of trouble within 
the last two years? 

“Yes, sir, I have,” 

“ You have often wished that you were dead ?” 

“T have, please your honor.” 

“You wanted to steal money enough to taxe 
you away from Arkansaw? ” - 

“You are right, judge.” 

“Ifa man had stepped up and shot you just as 
you entered the store, you would have said, 
you, sir’?” 

“Yes, sir, I would. Bu how did you 
find out so much about idee, 

“Some time ago,” said the judge, with a sol- 
emn air, “I was divorced from my wife. Short- 
ly afterward you married her. The result is con- 
clusive. I discharge you. Here, take this fifty- 
dollar bill. You have suffered enough.” 


A PROFESSIONAL VIEW. 
The artist watched the forest 
Aglow with gold and red, 

And in a barst of rapture 
Most gushingly he said, 

“| like this dreamy picture, — 
It makes my soul elate : 

’T will bring me twenty dollars 
When painted on a plate.” 


“For Heaven’s sake dry up that whistling,” 
said the grocery man to the bad boy, as he sat on 
a bag of peanuts, whistling, and filling his pock- 
ets. “There is no sense in such whistling. 
What do you whistle for anyway?” 

“Tam practicing my profession,” said the boy, 
as he got up and stretched himself, and cut off a 
slice of cheese, and took a few crackers. “I 
have always been a good whistler, and I have de- 
cided to turn my talent to account. I am. going 


“T know that all you say is true,” replied the 


to hire an office, and put out a sign, ‘ Boy fur- 
nished to whistle for lost dogs.’ You” see there 


| 
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are dogs lost every day, and any man would give 
half a dollar to a boy to find his dog. I can hire 
out to whistle for dogs, and g° around whistling 
and enjoying myself, and makin maogy Don’t 
you think it is a good scheme?” asked the boy 
of the grocery man. 

“ Naw,” said the grocery man, as he c ed 
the cheese to the boy’s father, and picked up his 
cigar stub, which he had left on the counter, and 
which the boy had rubbed on the kerosene bar- 
rel. “No, sir, that whistle would scare any dog 
that heard it. Say, what was your pa running 
after the doctor in his shirt sleeves for last Sun- 
day morning? He looked scared, Was your 
ma sick again?” 

“Oh, no, mais nag Amp now she has got 
a new fur-lined cloak. She played consumption 
on pa, and coughed so she liked to raise her 
lights and liver, and made pa believe she could 
n’t live, and got the doctor to prescribe a fur- 
lined circular, and pa went and got one, and ma 
has improved awfully. Her cough has all gone, 
and she can walk ten miles. I was the one that 
was sick. You see, I wanted to get pa into the 
church again, and get him to stop ae so I 
got a boy to write a letter to him, in a female 

and, and sign the name of a choir singer pa was 
mashed on, and tell him she was yearning for 
him to come back to the church, and that the 
church seemed a blank without his smiling face, 
and benevolent heart, and to please come back 
for her sake. Pa got the letter Saturday nignt, 
and he seemed tickled, but I guess he dreamed 
about it all night, and Sunday morning he was 
mad, and he took me by the ear, and said I could 
n’t come no ‘ Daisy’ business on him the second 
time. He said he knew I wrote the letter, and 
for me to go up into the store-room, and prepare 
for the almightiest licking a boy ever had, and he 
went down-stairs, and broke up an apple barrel, 
and got a stave to lick me with. Well, I had to 
think mighty quick, but I was enough for him, 
I got a dried bladder in my room, one that me 
pa my chum got to the slotter house, and I 
blowed it partly up, so it would be sort of flat 
like, and I put it down inside the back part of 
my trousers, right about where pa hits when he 

unishes me. I knowed when the barrel stave 
nit the bladder it would explode. Well, pa he 
came up and found me crying. I can cry just as 
easy as you can turn on the water at the faucet, 
an took off his coat and looked sorry. I 
was afraid he would give up whipping me when 
he see me cry, and I wanted to go on with the 
bladder experiment, so I looked kind of hard, as 
if I was defying him to do his worst, and then he 
took me by the neck, and laid me across a trunk. 
I did n’t dare struggle much for fear the bladder 
would lose itself, and pa said, — 

“* Now, Hennery, Iam going to break yon 95 
this damfoolishness, or I will break your Sy 
and he spit on his hands, and a the barrel 
stave down on my best trousers. ell, you ’da 
dide if you had heard the explosion. It almost 
knocked me off the trunk. It sounded like fir- 
ing a firecracker away down cellar in a barrel, 
and pa looked scared. I rolled off the trunk on 
the floor, and put some flour on my face, to make 
me look pale, end then I kind of kicked my legs, 
like a fellow who is dying on the stage after 
ing stabbed with a piece of lath, and 
and said, — 


“* Pa, you have killed me, but I forgive you.’ 

“ And then I rolled around, and frothed at the 
mouth, "cause I had a piece of soap in my mouth 
foam. Well, pa was all broke up. He 
said, — 

** Great God! what have I done? I have 
broke his spinal column. O my poor boy, do 
not die!’ : 

“TI kept chewing the soap, and foaming at the 
mouth, and I drew my | up, and kicked them 
out, and clutched my hair, and rolled my eves, 
then kicked pa in the stummick, as he bent over 
me, and knocked his breath out of him, and then 
my limbs began to get rigid, and I said, — 

“*Too late, pa. I die at the hand of an as- 
sassin. Go for a doctor,’ 

“Pa throwed his coat over me, and started 
down-stairs on a run, saying, ‘I have murdered 
my brave boy,’ and he told ma to go up-stairs, 
and stay with me, ’cause I had fallen off a trunk 
and ruptured a blood vessel, and he went after 
the doctor, When he went out the front-door, I 
sat up, and lit a cigarette, and ma came up, ana I 
told her all about how I fooled pa, and if she 
would take on and cry when pa got back, I would 
get him to go to church again, and swear off 
drinking, and she laffed, and said she would. So 
when pa and the doc came back, ma was sitting 
on a velocipede I used to ride, which was in the 
store-room, and she had her apron over her face, 
and she just more than bellowed. Pa he was 

ale, and he told the doc that he was just a play- 
ing with me with a piece of board, and he guess- 
my spine got broke falling off the trunk. 
The doctor wanted to feel where my spine was 
broke, but I opened my eyes, and had a vacant 
sort of stare, like a woman who leads a dog by 
a string, and looked as though my mind was 
wandering, and I told the doctor there was no 
use setting my spine as it was broke in several 
laces, and I would n’t let him feel for the dried 
ladder. I told pa that I was going to die, and I 
wanted him to promise me two thi on my dy- 
ing bed. He cried, and said he would, and I 
told him to — me he would quit drinking, 
and attend church regular, and he said he would 
never drink another drop, and would go to 
church every Sunday. I made him get down up- 
on his knees beside me, and swear it, and the doc 
he witnessed it, and ma said she was so glad, and 
ma called the doctor out in the hall, and told 
him the joke, and the doc came in the room, and 
told pa he was afraid pa’s presence would excite 
the patient, and for him to put on his coat, and 
go out and walk around a block, or go to church, 
and ma and he would remove me to another 
room, and do all that was ible to make my 
last hours pleasant. Pa he cried, and said he 
would put on his plug hat, and-go to church, and 
he kissed me, and got flouron his nose, and I 
came near laughing right out to see the white 
flour on his nose, when I thought how the 
people in church would laugh at pa. But he 
went out feeling mighty bad, and then I got up 
and pulled the busted bladder out of my trousers, 
and maand the doc laughed awful. When pa 
get back from church, and asked for me, ma said 
had gone down town. She said the doctor 
found my spine was only uncoupled, and he 
coupled it yy cap and I wasall right. Pa said 
it was ‘ amie ty strange, *cause I heard the spine 
break when I struck him with the barrel stave.’ 
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Pa was nervous all the afternoon, and ma thinks 
he suspects we played iton him. Say, you don’t 
think there is any harm in playing it on an old 
man a litt!e, for a good cause, do you?” 

The grocery man said he supposed in the inter- 
est of reform it was all right, but if it was his boy 
that played such tricks, he would take an axe to 
him, and the boy went out, apparently encour- 
aged, saying he had n’t seen the old man since 
the day before, and he was almost afraid to meet 
him, 


Un jour, Hahnemann, l'un des \iers 
adeptes de cette ecole medicale, recut la visite 
d’un riche lord, venu d’ Angleterre pour le con- 
sulter, et, sans ecouter le malade, se mit a I’ ex- 
aminer pendant quelques instants, puis, lui pas- 
sant un flacon sous le nez: 

Respirez ? dit-il. Bien. Vous etes gueri. 

L’Anglais, visiblement surpris, lui pose cette 
question : 

Combien vous dois-je ? 

Mille francs, repond le docteur. 

L'insulaire, tres calme, tire de sa poche un bil- 
let de cinquante livres, la passe sous le nez du 
docteur et dit: 

Respirez!... Bient.... Vous etes paye. 

Et il sortit, avec dignite. 


Not long ago a widow stood at the side-door 
of a baggage-car watching the stowage of her 
husband’s corpse. As she turned away, another 
lady, also in mourning, appeared with a dog, 
which was intrusted to the care of the baggage- 
master. 

Several times as the train stopped at stations 
the owner of the dog approached the car with 
solicitous interrogatories about the brute’s condi- 
tion, until the patience of the baggage functionary 
was about exhausted. At length the widow 
to him, and asxed if. the poor dear was 

] right. 

“Yes, confound him!” growled the 
master, without looking around; “and another 
time vou ship your poor dear over this road he 
am by freight. I don’t mind helping a woman, 

ut I won’t have no saffron-colored beast of ob- 
scure ancestry spewing around the floor of this 
car, and howling for ”— 

Just then he turned, and saw his blunder. 

ni ur pardon, ma‘am,” he continued, 
stammering. “ I thought yours was the dog. I 
take it all , ma’am. The corpse has acted 
like a perfect gentleman.” 


You always have smiles and pleasant words 
for other people when they come,” said a gencle 
man to his wife. “ The other day at cinner you 
had nothing but complaints and laments for me, 
but at supper time, when Colonel Pollinac came 
home with me, you were all smiles and smirks. 
I never saw any change so. Got no en- 
couragment to toil and strive for my family. No 
smiles for me. Always sorry to see me come. 
Something goes wrong the moment I enter the 
house. Heigh hol” 

And he threw himself onto the sofa, and re- 
garded his wife with a kind of “ I-got-you-now ” 
expression. 


“Oh, yes,” rejoined the tired woman, as she 
put aside a lamp she had just been cleaning, and 
regarded her husband with a wearied air,“ you 
are the proper person to complain. You bring a 
frown with you when you come home, and see 
that it remains here as long as you do. I have 
not failed tu notice either that when I enter the 
store your countenance always falls. You have 
no smiles for me, but when Mrs, Pollinac enters, 

ou smile and smirk. No pleasant expression 
or me. No look that bids me welcome. No 
woman in the world has so little encouragement 
to work for her husband,” 

“Now here, Mary,” exclaimed the husband, 
“if that ’s the way you ’re going to do I "ll go 
down town. That ‘s just the way with your en- 
tire family. Always watching around, and gath- 
ering up something to shove out at a man, and 
make him feel uncomfortable. A woman beats 
anything I ever saw anyhow. Can’t let me see a 
monient’s peace, can you? You'd make a fine 
hand to gather reminiscences of discontent. — 
Arkansaw Traveler. 


“ A’n’t she fine looking?” remarked a man, as 
a lady passed along the street. 

“Yes,” replied the young feliow; “I regard 
her asthe finest-looking woman in Elmira. In 
fact, I ’m in love with her.” 

“Ts n’t she a married lady ?” 

“Yes; but I fell in love with her some time 
ago, and I suppose that I shall always love her.” 

“ Did you ever tell her of your love?” 

“Oh, yes; and I know that she loves me.” 

“ Does her husband know it?” 

“ Yes, for one day while I was visiting the lady 
~ entered the room just as I put my arms ar 

er. 

“ What did he do?” 

“ He did n’t do anything.” 

“ No; I did not expect him to do anythin 

“Why?” ything. 

“ Because the lady is my mother.” 


HER MAFESTY, CHRISTINE. 
I am seventy, gray and staid. 
I love well a little maid, 
And she rules me like a queen: 
She has such a royal way, 
Whatever she may say, 
I am eager to obey 
Her Small Majesty, Chnstire, 


She has robes of wondrous white, - 

She has sashes gay and bright, 
Lace and mbbon for a queer. 

Golden crown is not so fair 

As her crown of golden hair: 

Ab! what maiden can compare 
With Her Majesty, Christine? 


I have seventy summers told: 

She ’s exactly five years old, 
Promptly still obeys mamma, 

But no one has ever seen 

Such a slave to any queen 

As I am to sweet e 
When she calls me grandpapa. 
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Her pupa simply remarked that they could if they would. 
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She cooed, and he wooed. 
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No 5.—The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntlin? 
No 6.— Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No, 7.—The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
No. 8.— Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. . Di : 
No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian, A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
No. 10. —The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution, By Major Ben. Perley Poore. , 

&™ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 15 
cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


A Sure and Speedy Cure for Rheumatism. 


I@ Price 25 Cents per Box, postpaid. 
Address THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OLTONS SELECT FLAVOR 


DEALERS 


THE BEST.” | 


OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 


PARKER’S 


~LONIC 


The regulating action of 
this delicious ‘Tonic upon 
the digestive apparatus and 
its rapid absorption into the 
blood give it a wonderful 

curative power, It stimu- 
lates every organ to health- 
ful activity, expels all hu- 
mors and i invigorates 
fibre, without intoxicatin 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


ing from diminished vital- 
ity. If you are suffering 
The best, cleanest and from bad cough, overwork, 

most economical hair dres- Parker’sGin- 
onic wi you new 
sing. Never fails to restore endl t health & 
youthful color and beauty a h restorer you can 
to gray or faded hair. iscox & Co., N.Y. 
Lange coving buying @1 cles, 


LDREDCE 


SEWING MACHINE, CHICAGO and NEW 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carned in ‘the pocket. 
Always ready for use, A luxury to persons who care to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE TODD & BARD, 
80 Broadw yay, New York. 
Send for oka. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINT- 


ing, Decorating, & For my eighty- we 
address, three 3-cent stamps, W 
Comstock, 6 Astor Place, 3 doors east Broadway, New Yok 


FSTERBROOK’S “PENS. 


Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 180, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


Cook’s Tourist Arrangements 


FOR 1883. 


EUROPE Avi, sty, Jone, and July, 


Tourist Tickets for individual travelers to all parts of 
Europe at reduced rates, available at any time. 

Passage Tickets by ail Atlantic steamers. Special 
facilities for securing good berths, 
CALIFORNI The Yosemite Valley and 

Colorado. A Grand Excur- 

sion embracing the most sublime scenery on the Ameri- 
can Continent is being organized to leave New York 
about May rst, at greatly reduced fares. All travel 
in Palace Cars, 

Cook’s Excursionist, containing full particulars of 
all our arrangements, by mail 10 cents. 
THOMAS & SON, Broadway, N. ¥. 


50 New cords Wilh nese, 
We, Blank cards to Printers, 

0c, per M. and upward. Agents want- 
Of Authors, Clinton Bros, & Gow Publishers of 
of Authors. nton Bros. of 
cards, Clintonville. Conn. 


Goods for Patchwork. Elegant 
IES! Styles. Send 10¢, for Sample Pieces. 
* GEM SILK CO., New Haven, Conn. 


OFf THE 


WORLD! 


NEW CARDS FOR iss3 
y ted in y type 

on ENAMEL 2 

alik Just out, 10 ets. 20 GILT BEVEL- 
EDGE, ass’d turned corners and plain,1 
12 PEARL FLORALS, oo em- 
hand designs, 20c. 12 SWISS 
Rowers 


season. filled. 
wholesale. Or BROS. & 00. Northiora, Conn. 


50 Cards, 


printed, toc. Quickest returns. Agents 
make money. Beautiful Sample Book 
and largest outfit, 25c. Clinton & Co., 
North Haven,Ct. Give usa trial order, 


Scrap Pictures, (C) $10 bill (curiosity), and 15 
money-making secrets, for y 3-cent stamps. 
FAY, Vt. 


style 
50 


FORD CARD WORKS, Nort ing 


| 


DON'T FORGET 


NEW CARDS, just "for or 
packs@1, All The fancy designs ever seen, 
Sexe is our al Name in newestylet 

| styles, Bevel 


Birthday Cards, with 24 mane 


Im mported 
Premium 
t, EF. EA Conn. 


& CO, Northford, 


ys 


Gold Medal, Paris. (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other — 7 
throughout the 


a 
cine 80 efficient in curing 
dyspepsia, headache, rheu- a 
E 
=] { 
| GOL 
: 

RE 
BE 

SPOO) 
Send 25c. for 
: dared Price List th 100 
7 
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are used by Hundreds of thousands of the best pee se ap in the world by» dyed new, sure to if decently treated P 
produce the most tifyin They will make the garden bloom, and the owner smile. Guipe tell 


yout how to get and grow t 
CK’S FLOBAL Gt GUIDE for 1888, is an elegant book of 150 pages, 3 Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations of j 
the Mw =. Flowers, Plants, and see de with directions for growing. nt to any one for 10 cents. In English or 


German. order the ro cents. 
VICK ABLE GARDEN, 175 Pages, 6 Colored Plates, and s00 Engravings. For 


50 cents 1 oo in 13 cloth. In German or Engli is! 
VICK’ ILLUS TED MONTHLY MAGAZINE — 32 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and a 
fine Engravings of co aud Plants, Price $1.25 a year ; five copies for $5.00. Specimen numbers sent for so gy 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, 


CHILDS’ PROVED AMARYLUIS TREATEA 


cut tents r beauti 
tis one oon the most beau 


eat Amarylilis family, 
the prettiest of all flow- 
ers, eitherfor pot or garden cal 
. Itcommences to Gow 
= tes a sensation 
herever seen. It grows 12 to 15 
high, flowers very large, 
ae and sweet scent 
ted in nthe garden they bloom 
ad May, June and July, but in , 
ey will bloom also in Win- 
er. To thoroughly introduce them y 
we offer large bulbs at v: 
low peices, and send them by 
postpaid, packed secure from frost i 
and guaranteed to arrive in good 
condition. Postage stam ac- 


r 83. or 
can, by canv: the: 
org rs for from 10 to 1 atl5 


cents each, and by purchasing them at dozen or ! 

hundred rates, make a handsome profit, Many q 

have made $5 per day ait them. We went an i 

aggat ta every town to sell these bulbs. With each , 
r we will send free full directions for culture. 


P ailed free to all who anticipate purchasing pay 
New and peautiful Lilies (00 kinds) "Gladiolus, roses, Carnations, 
Roses, Flower and Vegetable Seedsand Small Fru Our list of Amaryllis : 
and Lilies is the bestin America. We are the largest t retailers ofnamed Giadi- * f 
olus in the world. We will send by mail post-paid 10 superb named Gladiolus ” > 
sorts ior 60 cents; 12 large double Pear! Tuberoses for 8 cents; 5fine hardy Li' * 
for 75 cents. Order at once or pena for catalogue. Our illustrated book of Lilies 
de-vcribe 200 varieties and tells how to them, 15 cents per copy post-paid. 
Preserve this advertisement as it may no ar again in this paper and remem ' 

ber that our goods have an established re tion, are and 
all parts of the world, Address «J. L Wis CHIL DS, Quee ; 


BUIST'Ss 


or Sve yous 
See 


here Buist?s Seeds are not 
BUIST’S PRI 


ng 
in: ion, (very large; of mild 
fron vor Radish, Buist’s Improv- 
> ap and largest heading 
and Winnigstadt Cabbage, 
Water Melon, Buist's Ex. 
tra Early Red d Eyyptian Beet, Black Seeded Simpson and Ea: 
Head Lettuce, Perfection White Spine Cu New Globe Turnip, Buist's New Mdmmoth Sale?) 
Dwarf Okra, celery, Danvers TARY Carrot, and Extra Curled Spinach. 


will ch you bat their quality wilhplease 
wort of 10 beautifal at varieties, mailed on 
Stampstaken ascash. Buist’sGarpen le w 


& SHRUBS | 
<a 
| 
\\\\\\\\\ 
| \ 4 
— = y send 1 Bulb te any dress 
\f 3 for 35 cents, 6 for : 
\ or 81.10. 25 fo 
a 
WZ 
$2.70 WEMEDALE 
EEDS 
» stowers of Garden 
Sa ) has become a guaran- 
postpaid, ff 
yin 
NEW ReAUTY Early Pea, (carlist 
FLOWER SEEDS iba 
oft Aealers on application. Address, bed T JR. 


| 


DURAB 


Rew Work 30% 453. Baltimore St., 


malled in 


mn their excellence alone have attained an UNPUBCHASED PRk- 
hich establishes them as unmeq 


Avenue, 


po 
OR 


THE PUBLIC u 
EMINEN 


TONE, 
arerooms: 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE 
w 


PIANOS 


\ 


GRANT'S (Alum Powder) 


HANFORD’S, when fresh.............. 


COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) .......... 
RUMFORD"S (Phosphate), when fresh. .. 


CHARM (Alum Powder) ......<... 
AMAZON (Alum Powder)# .........: 

CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, oz.)..... 

PIONEER (San Francisco)............++ 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff's, St. Paul). ........ 

HANFORD'S, when not fresh........... 

BULB (Powder sold loose)...... 


BUMFORD’S, when not 


ani wholesome ingredients. 
phosphates, or other injurious substances, 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 


to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 
“‘T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, and fin 
It is a cream of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or | 


d it composed of pure 


. G. LOVE, Ph. D.” 
H. A. MOTT, Ph. D.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Silks and Goods. 


PURCHASING BY PROXY. 


The mail order department at Sharpless & Sons is perfect 
in its most minute details, and through its systematic work- 
ings, shopping by mail is rendered easier, and is often more 
satisfactorily done than in person. The articles ordered are 
selected by experts, who have thorough knowledge of their 
business, and faithfully obey their letter of instructions, or if 
the matter is left to their judgment, will display taste and 
skill in the choice of fabrics and garnishings. 

Letters of inquiry are promptly vapeinied to, catalogues, 
price lists and samples sent, estimates given for Bridal Trows- 
seaux, Mourning and Travelling Outfits, School Girls’, and 
Infants’ Wardrobes, and also Upholstery Furnishings for 
rooms and houses. Ali orders filled with care and dispatch. 
Address, 


Sharpless So 
801, 803, fos fant 7 88 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* It is a scientific fact that Royal Baxing Powder is absolutely pure. 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, | 


| 


Pre for decorating Silk, 
fabrics. Very 
artistic, and yet so readily under 
stood, that of these flowers, 
sprays, and so forth, of fine tints 
and dehicate coloring, combine 
tions of rare beauty are easily 
made. Desirable for decorating 
Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, 
Shades, Sachets, and 

forth, 

25e., 6Oc., and $1 le | 
packages sent on receipt of | riet 

Catalogue and directions maile 
ed free on application. 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. ! 
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